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12.  King  George  IV.  born  (1762^ 
12.  Grouse  shooting  begins. 

16.  Duke  of  York  bom  (1763^ 

21.  Duke  of  Clarence  born  (1765). 


•  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Literary 

Misclllakv  are  respectfully  requestcil  to  transmit  their  Communications 
^  the  f^tor  to  Aechisaid  Constabie  &  Company,  Edinburgh,  or  to 

I-onJon;  to  whom  also  orders  for  {he 

i>  ork  should  be  addressed. 


Co  CoriroponDriito. 

The  paper  “  0«  the  Popt^ar  Superstitioiu  qf  the  IfeUh**  will  torni  a  veiy 
proper  sequel  to^that  on  the  Popular  Superstitious  of  the  Highlanders  in  the 
present  Number,  and  shall,  if  possible,  appear  in  our  next.  “  Hon»e 
bricat*  are  also  curious  and  acceptable.  We  are  sincerely  glad  that  our  fneml 
R.,  whose  correspond^ce  has  secured  him  our  esteem,  has  given  his  mind 
to  subjects  nKve  suited  to  our  taste  than  those  on  which  he  has  hitherto  em¬ 
ployed  himself. 

From  the  “  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Haytr  we  shall  take  aii  early  op¬ 
portunity  to  publish  a  few  extracts  on  the  commercial  relations  and  present 
political  condition  of  that  remarkable  island. 

Of  the  “  Itinerary  of  CcUon*  we  really  do  not  know  what  to  make  or 
what  to  think,  except  that,  in  its  present  state,  it  is  perfectly  inadmissible. 
Yet  it  contains  some  curious  arclu^ogical  notices,  which,  were  they  distni- 
cumbered  of  the  stud*  and  nonsense  with  which  they  are  smothereil,  we  would 
gladly  avail  ourselves.  If  the  author  would  therefore  take  the  trouble  to 
blow  away  the  bushel  of  chad*  in  which  he  has  so  cunningly  concealeil  his 
grains  of  wheat,  and  to  prune  down  his  composition  to  about  one-tenth  of  its 
present  size,  our  love  for  every  thing  Scottish,  and  our  respect  for  the  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  he  seems  to  possess  of  Gaelic  Antiquities,  would  probably 
induce  us  to  give  his  researches  a  place  in  our  pages. 

We  have  received  the  letter  of  “  Veritas,*  respecting  the  article  entitled 
**  Portrait  of  onEnglish  Dissenting  Preacher,**  which  appeareil  in  the  Number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  March  18^,  and  we  regret  that  the  nar¬ 
rative  there  given  should  have  caused  a  moment’s  (lain  to  any  one.  As  to  the 
inaccuracies  charged  against  the  author  of  that  paper,  had  Mr  M.  not  writU'ii 
from  memory,  he  would  have  perceiveil,  that,  with  one  exception,  they  are 
very  immaterial  indeed,  and  that  the  criminating  circumstance  was  stateil, 
not  as  consisting  with  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  but  as  the  substance  of 
the  information  he  had  received  respecting  certain  practices  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  preacher”  in  question.  Moreover,  in  the  narrative  complaiueil  of, 
neither  name  nor  place  was  mentioneil,  and  consequently  Mr  M.  had  no 
right  to  appropriate  the  circumstances  there  stated,  or  to  conceive  them  ii\ju- 
rious  to  any  friend  of  his  own,  who  might  accidentally  happen  to  be  in  a 
predicament  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  hero  of  the  story.  In  a  woni, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  are  convinced  it  would 
do  no  good  to  insert  the  letter  above  referretl  to,  and  to  commence  a  con¬ 
troversy  on  a  subject  which  could  interest  nobody  but  the  immeiliate  friends 
of  the  parties,  and  might  elicit  statements  calculated  to  eucrease  the  pain 
which  has  already  been  unfortunately  inflicted. 

We  have  received  Pedestrian,  No.  I.,**  which  is  well  enough 

written  ;  but  Mr  Shanks  must  be  aware,  that  the  story  of  the  Red  Wig  (an 
improbable  enough  one,  to  be  sure,)  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  being  known  to 
whole  English  peasantry  among  whom  the  adventure  is  ascribed ;  not 
to  a  profligate  Irish  pleader,  but  to  a  highwayman.  Captain  Hind,  greatly 
celebrated  in  their  tradidomd  and  fireside  stories.  The  paper  will  be  retumeil 
to  the  author,  if  he  desire  it. 

"  Three  Weeks  in  the  North  Countrie,**  and  the  “  Critical  Review  of'  the 
best  of  the  late  Dr  Thomas  Browns  Poems,**  are  inadmissible. 

‘‘  Don  Carlos**  being  dead,  (“  damnation  follows  death”  in  such  cases,) 
P.*s  review  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  use;  but  he  may  be  more  fortunate 
Mother  time,  for  your  damned  poet  lives,  and  writes  again.” 

We  regret  to  say,  that  Secret  Love,  a  Germati  Tale,**  does  not  possess 
■lifficient  interest  to  warrant  its  publication. 

A  word  or  two  with  the  author  of  the  paper  On  l*ugilistic  Combats.** 
In  a  moral  or  religious  point  of  view,  these  are  no  doubt  wholly  unjustifi¬ 
able  ;  but  so  are  a  thousand  other  things  which  we  tolerate,  because  we  know 
not  how  to  suppress  them.  If  blackguards  will  fight,  however,  it  is  better 


Co  Qrorrrd{u>nt^(nt^. 

that  they  sliouhl  pouiul  each  other  in  the  prize-ring,  than  ruffian  it  away  in 
the  streets  ;  and  if  honourable  and  right  honourable  M.  I .  s  cliuse  to  desert 
their  duty  in  I’arliainent, — as,  for  example,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  debate 
on  the  stitc  of  the  Criminal  Law,  which  was  left  to  the  veteran  stagers  of  the 
House,  the  vicinity  of  Andover,  and  the  contest  between  Spring  and  Neate 
for  the  Championship  being  the  great  point  of  attraction,*— -we  confess  we 
think  these  worthy  members  were  more  usefully  occupied  in  patronizing 
a  blackguard  exhibition,  than  in  opiX)sing  (by  their  votes,  we  mean,  for 
wc  never  supposed  them  capable  of  any  other  opposition)  an  inquiry  into  the 
Gothic  barbarities  that  still  disgrace  our  Penal  Code.  On  every  occasion, 
inde^,  when  a  temperate,  reasonable,  and  necessary  reform,  is  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  a  large  fraction  of  the  ''  collective  wisdom 
of  the  country”  might,  without  detriment  to  the  nation,  be  dispensed  with, 
or  receive  unconditional  leave  of  absence,  to  follow  Dares  or  Entellus, 
whithersoever  the  activity  or  negligence  of  the  Mf^strates  might  compel 
tliem  to  betake  tlicmselves,  for  the  exhibition  of  their  brutal  “  science.”  It 
is  all  stuff  to  talk,  as  our  friend  has  done,  of  the  company  of  bruisers  being 
degrading”  to  such  persons ;  there  is  no  degradation”  in  the  case  ; 
they  are  then  in  tlieir  proper  element,  and  in  the  only  society  where  they 
are  qualified  to  appear  to  advantage.  It  is  true,  that  frequenting  the  prize¬ 
ring  leads  inevitably  to  that  worst  species  of  gambling — betting ;  but  the 
same  objection  lies  against  cock-fighting,  coursing,  horse-racing,  and  a  whole 
muster  of  other  and  perfectly  unexceptionable  sjwrts,  which  none  but  a 
Puritan  or  a  Methodist  .could  possibly  object  to:  and,  surely,  it  is  quite  as 
reasonable,  that  a  f^ntlenuin  should  be  diddled  out  of  his  money  in  the  prize¬ 
ring,  and  by  prize-fighters,  as  jockeyed  at  Newmarket,  or  ruined  outright 
in  one  of  the  “  Hells'  of  James's-Street.  With  more  nationality  than  sense, 
our  friend  felicitates  himself,  that  we  in  Scotland  have  only  two  titled  patrons 
of  “  Fancy”  and  “  Science he  should  rather  have  bemoaned  that  backward¬ 
ness  and  obstinacy  which  we  find  so  frequently  united  with  the  perfervidum 
infffntum  Scotorum,  and,  above  all,  regretted  that  distempered  energy  and  vi¬ 
gilance  of  our  Magistracy,  which  nipt  the  blossoms  of  Fancy”  in  the  bud, 
and  hunted  down  “  Science”  wherever  it  could  be  found.  In  conclusion,  the 
author  of  the  paper  in  question  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath,  without 
measure  or  mixture,  on  the  attempts  that  have  been  lately  made  to  natu¬ 
ralize,  in  our  national  literature,  the  slang  of  bruisers,  blackguards,  and  fe¬ 
lons,  and  to  familiarize  chaste  ears  with  the  diabolical  jargon  of  the  bro¬ 
thel  and  the  gaming-house.  But  he  should  have  remembered,  that  of  all 
beauties,  uniranslatcahle  beauties  are  clearly  the  most  striking  and  remark¬ 
able  ;  that  the  tone  and  air  of  impudent  blackguardism  is  sure  to  pass  cur¬ 
rent  for  wit ;  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  piquant,  genteel,  and  aris¬ 
tocratic,  in  adopting  and  using  the  lingo  of  bruisers,  pimps,  and  the  like ; 
and,  in  a  word,  that  large  accessions  have  thus  been  made  to  the  vocabulary 
of  our  vernacular,  which  cannot  fail  greatly  to  enrich  a  speech,  compounded 
of  the  common  plunder  of  all  nations,  tribes,  and  kindreds,  that  have  dwelt, 
or  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


The  portion  of  Q.  S.  T.  s  Speculations  intelligible  to  us,  is  like  the  statue 
of  gold  voted  to  King  Ferdinand  by  the  Cortes  svmamente  pequena.** 

“  Najwleons  Memoirs  and  Cam^migns*  will  appear  in  our  next.  This 
article  has  l^n  delayed,  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  avail  ourselves  of 
every  parUcle  of  information,  furnished  by  the  numerous  and  interesting 
volumes  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  respecting  the  civil  and  military  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  the  world  has  yet  beheld,  and  to  whose 
memor)’,  now  that  national  hostility  has  ceased,  and  that  his  character  is  no 
lon^r  viewwl  through  the  mists  of  political  falsehood,  Time  and  Truth  arc 
rapKtly  rendering  jusUce.  • 
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Ring  AN  Gilhaize,”  ‘‘The  Trials 
of  Margaret  Lindsay,”  and  “  Regi¬ 
nald  Dalton,”  are  the  works  we  mean 
to  notice  under  this  title,  which  of 
right,  however,  belongs  only  to  the 
last  of  them  :  for  the  first  is  inferior 
to  the  second,  the  second  to  the  third, 
and  it  is  only  this  last,  which,  as 
com|>ared  with  the  novels  and  tales 
from  the  inimitable  jien  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Waverley,  deserves  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  really  and  truly  of  the  se¬ 
cond  order  of  merit.  “  Ringan  Gil- 
haize”  is  the  work  of  a  person  who 
has  written  a  great  deal — to  some 
purpose — arid,  among  other  things, 
“  The  Earthquake”  and  “  Wheelie:*' 
common  report  ascribes  the  “  Trials 
of  Margaret  Lindsay”  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  more  genius  than  observation, 
more  enthusiasm  than  genius,  and 
moreextravagantsentimentalism  than 
correct  feeling  or  refined  taste:  the 
title-page  of  “  Reginald  Dalton”  bears 
that  it  is  by  the  Author  of  Vale¬ 
rius”  and  “  Adam  Blair,”  to  both  of 
which  it  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
incredibly  superior. 

“  Ringan  GHhahe,**  We  have  of¬ 
ten  thought  that  there  was  a  consi- 
ilerable  resemblance  between  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  novel  and  the  driver  of 
a  stage-coach ; — both  condemned  to 
trudge  over  and  over  again  the  same 
limit^  track, — ^both  very  much  at 
home  within  their  narrow  range,— 
both  profoundly  ignorant  of  every 
thing  beyond  it, — l&th  grievously  dis¬ 
posed  to  .annoy  passengers  with  long 
stones, — both  vociferous  laughers  at 
(heir  own  jokes, — while  in  both,  the 
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humour  and  the  vulgarity  of  the 
tales  is  also  very  much  uiwn  a  pa¬ 
rallel.  ' 

Mr  Galt,  who,  we  believe,  is  now 
generally  ailmitted  to  be  the  author, 
is  not  a  man  of  an  original  or  compre¬ 
hensive  mind ;  be  possesses  merely  a 
limited  talent  in  a  particular  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  department  in  which 
he  does  excel,  is  one  for  which,  we 
must  confess,  we  have  no  very  great 
sympathy  or  admiration.  In  that 
particular  walk,  however,  we  arc 
ready  to  admit  that  his  merits  are 
considerable.  He  is  a  close  observer 
of  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes,— 
rather  deep-read  in  “  the  humble  an¬ 
nals  of  the  poor,” — and  certainly 

Eaints,  with  considerable  force  and 
umour,  the  details  of  the  cottage, 
and  the  society  of  country  villages. 
It  is  true,  that,  even  in  the  list  of 
these  delineations,  it  was  never  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  out  a  grossness  of  out¬ 
line  which  border^  on  caricature, 
and  a  glare  of  colouring  which  look¬ 
ed  like  daubing.  The  humour  was 
frequently  strained — depending  upon 
.circumstances  either  grossly  impro- 
.bable,  or  bearing  on  their  face  too 
obvious  marks  of  laborious  prepara- 
.tion;  and  the  objection  of  exagger¬ 
ation  applied,  with  still  greater  force, 
to  the  tone  of  feeling  which  charac¬ 
terized  his  attempts  at  the  pathetic, — 
a  tone  which*  was,  in  general,  sin^- 
larly  inconsistent  with  the  defective 
intelligence  and  imperfect  sensibili¬ 
ty  of  the  humble  personages  among 
whom  the  scene  was  laid.  But  still 
these  defects  were  not  material.  In 
A 
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ilcfcncc  of  the  liiTit,  indeed,  he  might 
liave  alleged  the  high  authority  of 
Smollett,  and  the  second  was  per¬ 
haps  only  an  over-extension  of  that 
liberty  of  embellishment  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  must  be  conceded  to 
the  Novelist  in  every  case,  and 
which,  in  this  instance,  was  render- 
ctl  excusable,  if  not  necessary,  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  very  vulgarity 
which  rendered  the  over- refinement 
of  ])articular  passages  so  striking  and 
inconsistent.  In  spite  of  these  ble- 
jnishes,  therefore,  the  public  were 
disposed  to  be  pleased  with  IVIr  Galt's 
early  produetions.  They  enjoyed  a 
laugh  over  the  ‘^Ayrshire  Legatees," 
and  they  were  grateful  to  the  author 
who  furnished  the  stimulus. 

But  to  this  ambitious  personage 
the  praise  of  success  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  was  not  enough.  A  sally  into 
the  regions  of  the  sublime  and  beau¬ 
tiful  was  determined  on,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  **  The  Earthquake"  appeared 
brimful  of  old-established  horrors,  af¬ 
ter  “  the  Italian  method," and  the  first 
models  of  the  Minerva  Press.  But 
by  some  unlucky  fatality,  the  public 
and  Mr  Galt  now  seemed  to  misun¬ 
derstand  each  other ;  for,  though  the 
author  wrote  with  the  gravity  of  a 
mute,  and  the  pathos  of  a  chief-mour¬ 
ner,  his  composition  still  excited  as 
much  risibility  as  before,  though  the 
ludicrous  emotion  was  now  excited 
by  rather  different  means,  and  direct¬ 
ed  to  a  different  object.  Thisunlueky 
contretemps  seemed  for  a  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  proper  effect.  Mr  Galt  quit¬ 
ted  Sicily  w’ith  a  commendable  ex- 
jKxiition,  and  ajpin  took  up  his  hum¬ 
bler  quarters  in  Scotland.  Still, 
however,  he  seemed  to  be  haunted 
by  some  vague  longings  after  the  ter¬ 
rible  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  absunlities  of  Sir  Andrew  Wylie, 
there  was  a  \isible  attempt  to  copy 
the  stem  painting  of  Godwin, — 
though,  unfortimately,it  happenecl  to 
exhibit  the  roost  complete  ignorance 
of  familiar  occurrences,  and  well- 
knotvn  facts,  as  well  as  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  passion,  and  the  springs  and 
motive  of  human  action.  This 
straining  after  effect — this  attempt  to 
take  the  feelings  by  storm,  is  also 
the  prevailing  feature  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  verv  dulPperformance ;  and,  of 
coursi',  those  who  arc  acquainted  with 
^Ir  Galt  will  easily  anticipate  the 
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result.  It  is  true,  this  attempt  is  not 
quite  so  outrageous  as  “  The  Earth¬ 
quake."  The  personages  of  this  novel 
do  not  turn  ashy  pale,"  or  “  livid," 
so  often  as  the  cameleon-like  Castag- 
nello,  nor  are  they  quite  so  terrific  as 
Corneli  and  Don  Birbone ;  but  still 
it  has  rather  more  than  enough  of 
the  faults  of  its  predecessor,  while, 
unfortunately,  not  a  few  must  be 
added  to  the  list,  of  which  it  enjoys 
a  very  unenviable  monopoly. 

In  point  of  plot,  the  novels  of  this 
author  have  always  been  remark¬ 
ably  deficient,  but  the  present  is  pre¬ 
eminently  so.  To  say  the  truth, 
though  we  have  called  it  a  novel,  we 
can  see  no  pretensions  which  it  has 
to  the  title.  It  is  neither  history 
nor  novel,  but  combines,  by  some  fe¬ 
licity  of  misconception,  the  defects  of 
both — the  flippancy  of  fiction  with¬ 
out  its  interest,  and  the  dulness  of  a 
chronicle  without  its  veracity.  To 
analyze  the  incidents  would  be  out 
of  tne  question ;  are  they  not  all 
written  in  Kirkton  and  Wodrow  ? 
The  work  is  a  mere  detail  of  histori¬ 
cal  facts,  as  Mr  G.  is  pleased  to  term 
them,  relative  to  the  Covenanters, 
from  the  reign  of  the  Regent  Mary 
of  Lorraine,  down  to  the  battle  of 
Killicrankie, — and  a  detail  of  the  ba¬ 
rest  and  most  inartificial  nature.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  author  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  detailing  the  separate  adventures 
of  the  grandfather  and  father  of  his 
hero,  with  whose  history  they  have 
no  more  connection  than  with  the 
administration  of  Prestcr  John  :  and, 
what  is  odd  enough,  the  adventures 
of  the  grandfather,  which  have  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  story  of 
Ringan  Gilhaize,  constitute  by  far 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
book.  He  is  placed  among  scenes 
which  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to 
describe,  without  awakening  some 
feelings  of  a  pleasing  nature.  From 
the  confidential  situation  which  he 
holds  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  he  is  brought  into  contact 
with  almost  all  the  magnates  of  the 
time:  the  Queen- Regent,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Mary,  Damley,  Murray, 
and  Knox,  are  introduced ;  but  they 
are  touched,  in  general,  with  a  feeble 
and  a  trembling  hand.  As  to  the 
episode  of  Marion  Ruet,  (an  unfortu¬ 
nate  mistress  of  the  Archbishop  of  St 
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Andrew*s,)  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
conceived  and  executed  in  the  worst 
taste.  This  part  of  tlie  novel,  however, 
really  contains  some  spirited  scenes ; 
and  had  the  book  terminated  here,  we 
should  not,  perhaps,  have  had  much 
to  complain  of.  But  then  comes  the 
father  of  the  hero.  Luckily  his  ca¬ 
reer  is  brief,  and  we  recollect  little  of 
liis  movements,  save  that  he  died  and 
was  buried  some  time  about  the  lle- 
storation  of  Charles  11.  Ringan  Gil- 
haize  is  himself  a  Covenanter ;  he  is 
engaged  in  most  of  the  bloody  scenes 
of  that  period ;  and  latterly  becomes  a 
person  of  someimportance  among  his 
own  party.  He  is  the  representative 
of  the  suffering  Covenanters,  whose 
miseries  it  is  the  object  of  the  book 
to  describe ;  and  it  is  to  the  incidents 
connected  with  his  life,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  seems  to  have  devoted  his  great¬ 
est  efforts,  and  in  which  he  has  most 
conspicuously  failed. 

The  inartificial  nature  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  however,  which  must  be 
evident  from  this  sketch  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  story,  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  fault  of  The  Covenanters.” 
It  is  liable  to  the  stronger  objection 
of  an  insufferable  monotony.  In  fact, 
the  influence  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
thoi^h,  in  conjunction  with  other 
feelings,  it  may,  no  doubt,  afford  to 
the  Novelist  occasional  opportunities 
'  of  striking  display,  does  appear  to  us, 
when  exhibited  in  an  insulated  shape, 

'  to  be  one  of  the  most  unmanageable 
and  uninteresting  principles  which 
could  well  be  select^  as  the  basis  of 
a  novel.  If  the  example  of  our  Great 
Novelist  led  Mr  Galt  to  the  adoption 

*  -of  the  present  subject,  he  should 

*  have  paused  a  little  to  reflect,  that, 
*'in  the  novels  alluded  to,  it  is  used 
.>4>nly  as  a  contrast  to  other  principles 
>  of  a  nature  totally  different ;  that  the 
(^transition  is  from  the  banquet  to  the 
»convcnticle — from  the  careless  chival- 
^iTy  of  the  Cavalier,  to  the  stern  en- 
wtlurance  of  the  Covenanter ;  and  that 
^•light  and  shadow  are  blended  toge- 
i^tather  throughout  the  whole  in  a  har- 

^monious  variety.  Here-  there  is  no 
"^^pose — no  relief ;  all  is  deep-settled 
gloom,  illuminal^  only,  at  times,  by 
^  the  “  lightning  of  war.” 

«  •  But  not  only  has  tlie  author  con- 
y^fined  himself  to  the  exhibition  of 
'  4mt  one  class  of  feelings  and  inci¬ 
dents  ;  these  scenes  and  these  feel¬ 


ings  are  unfortunately  in  themselves 
positiv^  disagreeable,  even  disgust¬ 
ing.  The  scaffold,  the  stake,  the 
prison — battle,  rape,  famine,  fire, 
murder,  and  sudden  death,  are  the 
staple  of  the  book.  The  selection 
of  such  topics  seems  to  us  indicative 
of  the  coarsest  notions  with  regard 
to  the  proper  object  of  fictitious 
writing.  It  is  not  that  such  inci¬ 
dents  are  unfounded  or  unnatural. 
On  the  contrary,  we  contend  that 
this  very  reality  is  the  principal  ob¬ 
jection  to  their  introduction.  We 
may  tolerate  the  horrors  of  the  Greek 
tragedies,  and  those  which  Alfieri 
has  founded  on  the  same  subjects, 
where  they  are  represented,  not  as  the 
natural  consequences  of  human  pas¬ 
sions,  but  as  the  offspring  of  a  blind 
and  irresistible  fatality.  With  us 
that  idea  is  powerless.  We  know 
that  the  bloody  banquet  of  Thyestes 
is  over;  that  tne  innocent  offences  of 
(Edipus,  the  murderous  quarrels  of 
Polynices  and  Eteocles,  and  the  long 
catalogue  of  the  crimes  which  sully 
the  annals  of  the  Atridse,  are  gone, 
never  to  return.  But  it  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  case  when  these  horrors  are  the 
result,  not  of  a  supernatural  impulse, 
but  of  tlie  evil  passions  of  man  ;  and 
when  we  reflect,  that,  in  simils^  cir¬ 
cumstances,  similar  atrocities  may  be 
repeated.  These,  we  must  always 
feel,  are  too  real,  too  probable,  to 
form  the  legitimate  subject  of  ficti¬ 
tious  narrative ;  and  we  shrink  from 
them,  as  from  the  newspaper  account 
of  an  execution.  To  take  a  case  in 
point :  What  would  Mr  Galt  think 
of  writing  a  novel  on  the  present 
troubles  in  Ireland  ?  Captain  Rock 
is  rather  a  superior  ruifian  in  his 
way,  and  the  abduction  of  Miss 
Goold  a  very  dramatic  incident ;  not 
to  mention  the  opportunity  of  exhi¬ 
biting  his  legal  knowledge,  which  a 
trial  at  the  Limerick  Assizes  would 
afford  to  one  who  had  already  dis¬ 
played  such  an  intimate  acquaintance 
witn  the  law  of  the  sister  country. 
But  can  any  one  believe  that  the 
thing  would  be  tolerated  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ?  And  yet,  where  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  principle  between  the  one 
case  and  the  other  ?  Will  it  be  grave¬ 
ly  maintained,  tliat  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  can  render  that  pleasing, 
or  even  tolerable,  in  a  novel,  which 
every  human  being  must  feci  at  tliis 
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moment  to  be  Htteil  only  for  the 
dreary  columns  of  the  Newgate  Ca¬ 
lendar  ? 

We  are  quite  aware,  that  the  usual 
answer  to  charges  of  this  nature,  on 
the  part  of  the  admirers  of  strong  ex¬ 
citement,  is,  that  such  descriptions 
display  great  power ;  and  this  un¬ 
meaning  phrase  set'ms,  by  the  ini¬ 
tiated,  to  {>€  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
apology  for  any  absurdity.  Thus,  if 
a  clergyman  commit  a  faux  pas,  and 
l)eha?e,  first  like  a  fool,  and  then  like 
a  madman,  we  are  told  the  descrip¬ 
tion  is  very  powerful ; — if  a  llaronet 
commit  inunler  for  an  oftence  given 
twenty  Years  before,  and  then  break 
his  neck  over  a  two-pair-of*stairs 
window^,  this  is  a  powerful  incident ; 
— if  a  man,  on  coming  up  to  his  old 
friend’s  cottage,  finds  the  owner  sta¬ 
ring  him  in  the  face  over  a  stile,  all 
the  while  as  dead  as  Hector, — still 
the  answer  is, — “  W'hy,  to  be  sure, 
all  this  is  rather  absurd ;  hut  then, 
Sir,  consider  the  jmwer.”  Now,  witli 
all  due  consideration,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  per¬ 
ceiving  in  what  the  merit  of  such 
descriptions’  consists.  If  jx)wer  means 
merely  the  capacity  of  producing  a 
physical  effect  on  the  nerves,  we  can 
understand  the  grounds  of  the  de¬ 
fence,  and  then  the  Novelist  would 
share  his  honours  with  the  execu¬ 
tioner  and  the  anatomical  dissector, 
both  very  powerful  personages  in  the 
same  line ;  but  if,  as  we  sup|)ose  is 
the  case,  it  be  meant  to  imply  the 
power  of  vanquishing  difficulties,  or 
the  possession  of  any  uncommon  ta¬ 
lent  on  the  part  of  the  author,  we 
protest  entirely  against  the  inference. 
We  are  convinced  that  Hercules*  vein 
is  really  more  easily  assumed  than 
almost  any  other  ;  and  we  recollect 
that  Lord  Byron  (a  competent  judge, 
it  will  be  admitted,)  makes  some 
such  avowal  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Bowles.  Indeed,  we  have  always 
understood  •  that  fustian  was  one  of 
the  cheapest  of  commodities  ;  though 
some  people  wear  their  dresses  with 
such  an  air,  that  a  casual  observer 
ought  not  suspect  the  poverty  of  the 
materials.  Wc  regret  the  more  that 
the  author  of  the  “  Ayrshire  Lega¬ 
tees  *  should  have  adopted  this  hack¬ 
neyed  trick,  l)ecause  we  think  he  real¬ 
ly  assesses  consitlerable  powers  of 
pathos.  We  assure  him,  that  there 


was  more  power  displayed  in  two  or 
three  short  passages  of  his  earlier 
works,  than  in  all  the  raving  of  “  The 
Covenanters  j”  and  that  we  should 
thank  him  more  for  one  scene  of 
broad  humour  or  quiet  feeling,  than 
for  a  revival  of  all  the  enormities 
that  ever  polluted  the  pages  of  Mas¬ 
singer  or  Shirley. 

A  word  or  two  before  parting,  on 
the  views  which  Mr  Galt’s  work  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  Covenanters.  And  here 
we  must  say,  that  if  we  had  no  other 
means  of  judging  than  what  the 
work  itself  contains,  we  should  al¬ 
most  be  tempted  to  accuse  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  design  to  libel  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  respectable  sect.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  the  accusations 
of  prejudice  and  injustice  with  which 
our  Great  Novelist  was  assailed,  when  ^ 
in  his  Old  Mortality,  he  ventured  to 
bring  forward  some  of  the  ridiculous 
features  of  the  Covenanters.  W e  con¬ 
fess  we  never  saw  the  justice  of  the 
charge.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
can  conscientiously  say,  that  we  en¬ 
tertain  a  higher  opinion  of  them,  from 
the  sketches  of  that  prejudiced  attsail- 
ant,  than  from  the  elaborate  picture 
of  Mr  Galt,  their  avowed  advocate 
and  eulogist.  In  the  former  work, 
we  perceived  something  of  that  talent 
and  address  which  the  Covenanters 
undoubtedly  possessed,  as  well  as 
courage, — some  union  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove,  which  unquestionably 
went  far,  in  our  opiniop,  to  exalt  the 
noble,  and  diminish  the  ludicrous 
features  of  their  character.  But,  in  the 
present,  we  see  only  a  blind  and  sul¬ 
len  spirit  of  resistance,  united  to  the 
narrowest  prejudices,  and  an  intellect 
that  would  have  been  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  sack  of  a  hen-roost ;  W’e 
see  this  unfortunate  sect  conceal¬ 
ing  themselves  from  pursuit  in  woods 
and  caves,  and  yet  taking  every 
means  to  discover  their  retreat,  by 
the  loudest  and  most  unguarded  ce¬ 
lebration  of  their  religious  rites.  We 
trust  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  no¬ 
bleness  of  religious  constancy ;  but 
we  ask,  if  these  people  were  so  am¬ 
bitious  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom;, 
.  why  did  they  fly  at  all  ?  If  they  did 
fly,  why  were  they  so  -perversely  in¬ 
genious  in  rendering  their  flight  in¬ 
effectual  ?  To  take  another  example 
or  two  from  the  conduct  of  the  hero> 
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who  is,  of  course,  the  representative  of 
the  beau-ideal  of  the  covenant :  Rin- 
gan  Gilhaize,  after  the  death  of  his 
whole  family,  save  one  son,  begins  to 
feel  reluctant  to  expose  him  to  the 
perils  of  warfare  and  |H?rsccution.  In 
this  uncertainty  he  takes  his  Bible, 
and  turns  up  the  first  text  he  can 
find  ;  but  not  being  pleased  with  its 
tenor,  he  tries  his  fortune  a  second 
and  third  time.  (By  the  way,  this 
is  represented  as  a  common  practice 
among  his  party.)  He  then  submits 
the  result  of  these  Sories  Evan^elicis 
to  Mr  Cargill,  a  clergyman,  who  ac¬ 
tually  approves  of  the  experiment, 
and  declares  that  Providence  had 
manifested  its  intentions  by  this 
species  of  revelation.  We  really  know 
not  whether  to  admire  most  the  good 
tense  that  dictated  the  expedient,  the 
honesty  that  sanctioned  it,  or  the 
amiable  candour  and  motlesty  which 
could  talk  in  the  same  breath  of  the 
superstitious  doctrines  and  priestly 
impostures  of  the  English  Church. — 
“  O  miseras  hominum  mentes,  o  pec- 
tora  coeca!**  Nor  is  the  hero  less 
selfish  than  superstitious.  Take,  for 
instance,  his  escape  from  the  jaU  of 
Irvine.  This  feat  he  accomplishes 
by  working  on  the  weakness  of  a  kind 
and  crazy  jailor,  who  allows  his 
wife  to  visit  him  in  prison.  Kingan 
changes  clothes  with  his  wife,  and 
with  that  amiable  regard  for  self 
which  distinguishes  his  proceedings, 
thufHes  off,  leaving  his  wife  and  the 
unfortunate  jailor  to  share  the  conse¬ 
quences  between  them.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  in  similar  circumstances,  treat¬ 
ed  his  jailor  differently,  though  he 
was  under  no  such  obligation  to  him, 
and  though  Heaven  itself  had  inter¬ 
posed  by  an  earthquake  for  his  de« 
Mverance. 

Our  Presbyterian  friends  are  per¬ 
haps  not  yet  aware  of  the  full  extent 
of  their  obligations  to  Ringan  Gil- 
iMiize ;  we  therefore  hasten  to4nform 
them,  that  it  is  to  the  unparalleled 
intrepidity  of  this  gentleman  that 
tile  death  of  Claverhousc  was  owing. 
This  is  accomplished  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  Mr  Gilhaize,  who  had 
been  watching  his  movements  du¬ 
ring  the  battle,  from  the  windows  of 
Benrorie  House,  descends  at  last- 
takes  up  a  strong  position  behind  an 
aid  garden- wall,  with  a  goose-pool  in 
tent — shoots  at  him  three  several 


times,  and  tlicn  walks  off  as  usual, 
leaving  his  unlucky  comrades,  on 
whom  the  suspicion  of  the  shot  had 
fallen,  to  shift  for  themselves.  But 
the  whole  passage  is  so  characteristic, 
that  we  must  take  the  liberty  of 
extracting  it.  Ringan  witnesses  the 
defeat  of  Mackay : 

I  ran  to  and  fro  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill — and  I  stampt  with  my  feet.— aiid  I 
beat  my  breast — and  I  rubbed  my  hands 
with  the  fury  of  despair — and  1  threw 
myself  on  the  ground,  and  all  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  which  I  have  written  returned 
u)X)n  me — and  I  started  up — and  I  cried 
aloud  the  blasphemy  of  the  fool,  “  There 
is  no  God  !” 

But  scarcely  had  the  dreadful  words 
escaped  my  profane  lips,  when  I  heard, 
os  it  were,  thunders  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  voice  of  an  oracle  ciying  in  the  ears  of 
ray  soul,  “  The  victory  of  this  day  is  given 
into  thy  hands !”  and  strange  wonder 
and  awe  fell  upon  me,  and  a  mighty  spirit 
entered  into  mine,  and  I  felt  as  if  1  was 
in  that  moment  clothed  with  the  armour 

of  divine  might. 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  garden  in  which  I  then  stood  was 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  A  small 
goose-pool  lay  on  the  outside,  between 
which  and  the  garden  I  perceived  that 
Claverhousc  would  pass. 

I  prepared  my  flint,  and  examined  my 
firelock,  and  I  w’alked  towards  the  top  of 
the  garden  with  a  firm  step.  The  ground 
was  buoyant  to  my  tread,  and  the  vigour 
of  youth  was  renewed  in  my  aged  limbs  : 
I  thought  that  those  for  whom  I  had  so 
mourned  walked  before  me — that  they 
smiled  and  beckoned  me  to  come  on,  and 
that  a  glorious  light  shone  around  me. 

Claverhousc  was  coming  forward— se¬ 
veral  officers  were  near  him ;  but  his 
men  were  still  a  little  behind,  and  seem¬ 
ed  inclined  to  go  down  the  hill,  and  he 
chided  at  their  reluctance.  I  rested  my 
carabine  on  the  garden-wall — I  lient  my 
knee,  and  knelt  upon  the  ground — 1  aim¬ 
ed  and  fired,  but  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  I  beheld  the  oppressor  still  proudly 
on  his  war-horse.  , 

I  loaded  again — again  I  knelt— and  a- 
gain  I  rested  my  carabine  upon  the  wall, 
and  fired  a  second  time,  and  was  again 
disappointed. 

Then  I  remembered  that  I  had  not 
implored  the  help  of  Heaven — and  I  pre- 
pa^  for  the  third  time,  and  when  all 
was  ready,  and  Claverhousc  was  coming 
forward,  I  took  offmy  bonnet,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  with  the  gun  in  my  hand,  cried, 
“  Lord,  remember  David  and  all  bis  nf- 
flictKmt  I”— and  havirtgw  prayt?d,  I  took 
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aim  as  I  knelt,  and  Clavcrhouse,  raising 
his  arm  in  command,  I  fired.  In  the 
tame  moment  1  looked  w/?,  and  there  xcat 
a  viilon  ir»  the  air^  an  if  all  the  angels  of 
brightness^  and  the  martyrs  in  their  vest- 
meats  glory ^  were  assembled  on  the  walls 
and  battlements  of  Heaven^  to  witness  the 
event^and  /  started  up  and  cried^  “  I 
ftavc  delivered  my  native  land,"  But  in 
the  same  instuuU  I  remembered  to  whom 
the  glory  was  due^  and  falling  on  my 
kneesy  /  raised  my  hand  and  bowed  my 
heady  as  I  said,  “  Not  mine,  O  Lordy  but 
thine  is  the  victory  !  !  !" 

When  the  smoke  rolled  away,  I  beheld 
Clavcrhouse  in  the  arms  of  his  officers 
sinking  from  his  horse,  and  the  blood 
flowing  from  a  w'ound  between  his  breast- 
})1ntc  and  the  annpit. 

We  have  quoteil  this  passage,  botli 
as  a  remarkable  one  in  itself,  and  as 
a  pretty  correct  specimen  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  book.  If  our  readers 
should  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
subject,  they  may  perhaps  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  its  general  good  taste,  by 
being  told,  that  John  Knox  had  re¬ 
ceived  infeftment  “  by  yird  and  stane, 
in  art  inheritance  on  high,”  and  that 
finding  a  Clergyman  is  described  by 
tile  elegant  paraphrases  of  **  giein’  a 
pick  to  ane  o’  God’s  greatest  cor¬ 
bies!” 

We  now  bid  adieu  to  Mr  Galt — 
and  we  care  not  for  how  long,  wdiile 
his  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  thus 
wanders  beyond  its  coniine.  Be¬ 
yond  tlie  liberties  of  Irvine — **  al- 
tricis  extra  limen  Apuliie” — he  is  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  we  have  had  enough  of  him, 
even  in  his  most  favourite  mootl.  Of 
course  Mr  Galt  thinks  difterently, 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  already 
dt*ep  in  composition. 

— “  The  time  has  been, 
That,  w  hen  the  brains  were  out,  the  man 
wcmld  die. 

And  there  an  end 

but  notv,  it  seems,  authors  neither 
live  nor  write  the  less  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  If  the  tranquillity  of  the  au¬ 
thor  s  mind  really  make  it  necessary 
for  him  to  indict  upon  the  town  an 
annual  novel — why,  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  but  if  wc  are  allowed  to  have 
any  voice  in  the  matter,  we  should 
sincerely  advise  some  change,  at  least, 
in  the  style  of  his  works ;  being  fully 
persuaded,  that,  as  matters  stand, 
change  must  be  for  the  better. 


?  Second  Clusx* 

The  second  of  these  works,  “  The 
Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,**  will 
not  detain  us  long.  It  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  many  faults,  and  by  no  means 
coincides  with  our  ideas  of  a  good 
novel;  but  there  are  some  points 
connected  with  it  that  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  us  to  think  or  speak  of  it 
with  asperity.  It  wears  throughout 
a  colouring  of  amiable,  though  ex¬ 
aggerated  feeling ;  it  abounds  with 
pleasing  pictures  of  pastoral  stillness 
and  repose,  and  it  contains  some 
scenes  **  of  well-painted  passion”  and 
genuine  pathos.  Neither  are  its 
faults  by  any  means  of  that  obtrusive 
and  provoking  kind,  by  which  we 
have  been  annoyed  in  The  Cove¬ 
nanters.”  Itis  true,  both  authors  seem 
to  entertain  pretty  much  the  same 
views  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
strong  and  painful  emotion  ;  and  if 
the  author  of  the  Trials”  does  not 
actually  employ  the  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery  system  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Covenant,  he  lays  siege  to  our  feel¬ 
ings  in  a  way  which  we  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  as  altogether  legi¬ 
timate.  In  one  point,  at  least,  he 
is  wiser  than  his  predecessor — he 
seeks  to  produce  his  efifect,  non  vi, 
sed  sa?pe  cadendo,”  not  so  much  by 
the  violence  as  by  the  repetition  of 
the  stroke ;  and  thus,  at  all  events, 
we  are  spared  the  revolting  incidents 
which  are  essential  in  the  system  of 
the  other. 

We  have  hinted,  that  we  do  not 
admire  the  means  by  which  the  au¬ 
thor  aims  at  exciting  the  feelings. 
The  whole  secret  consists  in  accumu¬ 
lating  upon  the  heroine  a  multitude 
of  disasters,  and  the  result  is,  that  it 
is  actually  a  weariness  of  the  flesh 
to  get  through  them  all.  The  tale 
describes  the  poverty  and  dependence 
of  the  infant  life  of  Margaret  Lynd- 
say — the  laborious  industry  of  her 
youth — the  struggle  with  poverty,  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  blindness  of  one  sis¬ 
ter  and  the  idiocy  of  another — the 
domestic  woes  occasioned  by  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  a  father — the  blight  of 
youthful  love — the  death  of  friends, 
falling  thick  as  autumnal  leaves — 
the  miseries  of  an  ill-assorted  mar- 
ri^e — in  short,  a  perfect  tissue  of 
mi^ortunes.  If  we  are  at  any  time 
favoured  with  a  glimpse  of  comfort, 
it  only  serves  to  deepen  the  gloom 
that  follows  it ;  and  tlie  impression 
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in  closing  the  book,  notwiilistanding 
tlie  author’s  certiticate  that  his  he¬ 
roine  was  then  perfectly  happy,  is  of 
the  most  cheerless  and  uncomfortable 
nature.  Now  we  confess,  we  have  a 
great  dislike  to  a  monotony  of  mise¬ 
ry.  We  like  to  look  at  the  bright 
side  of  things ;  and  however  doubt¬ 
ful  we  may  conceive  the  usual  axiom 
of  novel  writers  to  be,  that  virtue, 
even  in  this  life,  is  its  own  reward,” 
w’e  hold,  that  he  forgets  his  duty  to 
society,  who,  by  representing  virtue 
Mud  goodness  as  perpetually  con¬ 
tending  with  and  vanquished  by  dis- 
, tress  and  misfortune,  virtually  incul¬ 
cates  an  opposite  doctrine. 

The  conception  of  these  distresses, 
4oo,  we  think,  does  little  credit  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  author.  There  is 
something  in  the  idea  of  death  so 
deeply  and  universally  interesting, — 
something  which  appeals  so  irresisti¬ 
bly  to  the  general  mind,  that,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  worst  writer,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature 
sliould  not,  in  some  measure,  excite 
pur  sympathy.  But  then,  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  certainty  of  its 
effects  in  all  cases,  must  the  merit  of 
All  author,  who  has  recourse  to  this 
>«ource  of  excitement,  be  diminish- 
wpd;  for  what  any  one  can  do,  no 
one  can  claim  any  very  great  merit 
for  performing.  Now,  this  common¬ 
place  trick  recurs  perpetually.  It  is, 
,an  fact,  the  origin  of  almost  all  the 
^ials  to  which  Margaret  Lindsay  is 
^{Kised.  The  author  cuts  off  his 
^characters  like  a  pestilence.  The  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother,  the  two  sisters,  the 

f  and-uncle,  one  husband,  and  two 
vers  of  Margaret  Lindsay,  are  add- 
,fid  to  the  bills  of  mortality  in  the 
course  of  this  work, — besides  wo¬ 
men  and  children,”  with  whom  the 
t^roine  happens  to  be  rather  disagree¬ 
ably  connected.  AU  this,  we  con¬ 
fess,  appears  to  us  rather  too  much  in 
<H:fhe  style  of  the  amusements  of 
.Aluley  Bu^ntuf ;”  and  we  regret 
that  one,  who  is  so  capable  of  better 
things,  should  have  descended  to  the 
use  of  so  hackneyed  an  expedient. 

But  disapproving,  as  we  do,  of 
t«me  of  the  principles  on  which  this 
aovel  ii  constructed,  we  feel  that  there 
ift  a  charm  about  the  work  to  which 
atp  should  be  sorry  to  be  insensible. 
There  is  such  a  spirit  of  tender  feel¬ 


ing  breatheil  over  the  whole, — it  is  !$o 
conversant  with  pure  and  gentle  emo¬ 
tions, — it  presents  so  many  amiable 
views  of  the  human  heart,  that  we 
shut  our  eyes  willingly  to  the  oc¬ 
casional  Germanisms,  both  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  expression,  which  a  critical 
eye  would  easily  detect  in  this  sketch 
of  Scottish  manners.  The  heroine, 
Margaret  Lyndsay,  is  a  beautiful 
image  of  patient,  enduring  tender¬ 
ness, — a  Scottish  Una,  still  upheld  in 
all  her  distresses  by  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  religion.  The  old  miser,  Daniel 
Craig,  is  well  drawn,  and  the  little 
sketch  of  the  dying  enthusiast  of 
Lamington  Braes  is  beautifully  touch¬ 
ing. 

On  the  whole,  we  take  leave  of  the 
work  with  feelings  of  kindness  to¬ 
wards  the  author.  It  reads  as  if  it 
were  the  production  of  a  refined  and 
amiable  mind.  Its  greatest  beauty 
consists  in  its  tenderness  and  delica. 
cy,  and  its  greatest  drawback  is  a  cer. 
tain  methodistical  air,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  suggests  to  us  the  ideas  of  an 
overgrown  tract — Leigh  Richmond, 
and  the  Dairyman’s  Daughter. 

The  last  of  these  performances  we 
are  called  upon  to  notice,  at  present, 
is  Reginald  Dalton,**  incomparably 
the  best  of  the  three,  and  exhibiting 
talents,  if  not  genius,  of  a  very 
superior  kind.  To  those  who  have 
dozed  over  the  sombre  prosing  of 
“  Valerius,”  or  sickened  at  the  gloat¬ 
ing  sensuality  and  cant  of  Adam 
Blair,”  the  volumes  before  us  may 
present  themselves  in  a  questionable 
shape, — and  the  unredeemed  dulness 
of  the  one,  and  the  disgust  excited 
by  the  other,  may  conjure  up  preju¬ 
dices  likely,  in  some  instances,  at 
least,  to  deprive  the  author  of  his 
just  meed  of  praise.  But,  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  an  honest  and  impartial 
opinion,  wc  must  turn  such  intruders 
out  of  doors,  and  take  care  that  we 
do  not  travel  out  of  the  record.  Re¬ 
ginald  Dalton  is  unquestionably  a 
work  of  talent  and  merit,  betraying 
acuteness  and  closeness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  written  with  spirit  and  vigour, 
and  containing  scenes,  in  ][X)int  of 
dramatic  effect,  second  only  to  some 
of  the  happiest  and  most  successful 
in  the  works  of  the  Great  Un¬ 
known”  himself.  With  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  characters  are  brought 
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out  ami  tlevcloped  with  discriiuina-  enterprissing  ruflians  we  have 
t ion  and  success ;  the  style  is,  upon  met  with  ^  and  the  vassalage  in  which 
the  whole,  correct,  nervous,  and  ra-  his  secret  marriage  bound  him  to  the 
ther  severe  j  the  catastrophe  is  evol»  crafty  Macdonald,  seems  to  stand  in 
ved  without  much  unnecessary  trick-  the  author  s  way,  and  certainly  im- 
ery  or  perplexment ;  and  the  gene-  pairs  the  energy  of  the  character  in 


cry  or  perplexment ;  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  tendency  of  the  tale  is,  in  our  es¬ 
timation,  perfectly  innocuous.  The 
Vicar  of  Lannwell  is  really  a  redeem¬ 
ing  impersonation,  and  entitled  to 
the  greater  praise ;  as  his  character, 


the  detail  of  the  story. 

But  Chisney  is  by  far  the  most 
finished  portrait  of  the  group,  and  is 
sketched  with  a  bold,  free,  and  power¬ 
ful  hand.  His  interviews  with  young 


which  is  preserved  in  perfect  keeping  Dalton,  and  the  artifices  he  practises 
throughout,  in  almost  no  instance  to  upset  his  resolutions  of  sobriety 
that  we  recollect  of  runs  into  that  of  and  application,  are  admirably  given: 
his  archetyjie  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  his  wit  also  is  keen,  sarcastic,  and 
but  possesses  a  complete  and  un-  abundant ;  and  he  wields  that  dan- 
doubted  identity ;  which  shows  that  gerous  but  envied  weapon,  with  the 
the  author  had  a  just  conception  of  reckless  and  unthinking  spirit,  too 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  common  to  those  to  whom  nature  has 
in  following  Goldsmith,  and  talents  entrusted  it.  The  Oxford  Rows  are 
espial  to  the  task  of  surmounting  likewise  described  so  much  con  amore, 
them.  We  pity  the  person,  if  such  and  with  the  ^worMm-7nag^n«-7«r^-/i/i 
fhoro  be.  who  does  not  feel  a  deen  feeline^  that  this  part  of  the  work 


there  be,  who  does  not  feel  a  deep  feeling,  that  this  part  of  the  work 
sympathy  for  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  will  hardly  fail  to  be  read  with  su- 
virtue,  and  strong  paternal  affection,  premc  delight  on  the  other  side  of 
for  which  this  good  man  is  distin-  the  Tweed,  and  by  all  who  cherish 
guished ;  and  who  can  resist  the  in-  pleasant  recollections  of  those  days  of 
fluence  of  the  scene — certainly  the  fun,  frolic,  and  fagging,  spent  under 
most  powerful  in  the  work — where  the  venerable  shade  of  Alnia  Mater* 


the  father  visits  the  son  in  prison 
after  his  duel  with  Chisney? 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help 


The  faults  of  this  production,  like 
its  merits,  are  prominent.  The 
reader  is  bored  to  death  with  Oxford 


fi'cling  that  Ralph  Macdonald  is  a  and  Oxonians,  though,  in  his  inces- 
little  overstrained  and  artificial ;  but  sant  eulogies,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 


his  penetration  is  so  great,  his  ino- 
ther-wit  so  strong,  his  acuteness  so 
keen,  and  so  seldom  at  fault,  that 
the  reader  cannot  chuse  but  be  sur- 
l>riscd  and  pleased.  The  old  priest 


cover  whether  the  author  be  seri¬ 
ous  or  in  jest ;  for,  if  his  account 
of  the  system  of  University  tuition, 
and  the  style  of  life  pursued  by  all 
those  students  who  have  money  in 


is  also  a  capital  fellow  in  his  way  ;  both  pockets,  be  any  thing  near  the 
while  there  is  a  purity,  simplicity,  truth,  Oxford  is  precisely  the  last 
and  truth,  combined  with  much  of  place  in  the  universe  where  any  pa- 


that  passive  heroism  peculiar  to  the 
finer  specimens  of  the  female  cha¬ 
racter,  about  Ellen  Hesketh,  which 
take  hold  of  the  imagination  and 


rent  would  send  his  son  to  be  edu- 
cated.  All  the  calumnies  against 
Oxford,”  which  have  been  charged 
against  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were 


the  heart,  and  create  a  deep  interest  a  joke  to  the  picture  drawn  of  that 


in  her  fortunes.  The  whole  race 
of  the  Catlines  belong  to  that  well- 


huge  mass  of  over-fed  pedantry  and 
dulness  exhibited  in  the  volumes  of 


known  tribe  whom  Novelists,  from  Reginald  Dalton.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
time^  immemorial,  have  held  in  a  gretteil,  too,  that  in  many  places  it 

sjKcies  of  helotism ;  they  are  mere  betrays  an  asperity  and  bitterness  of 

nieces  of  machinery,  introduced  first  spirit,  and  a  proneness  to  indulge  in 

for  the  i^rplexment,  and  ultimately  political  vituperation,  which,  how- 

for  Uic  lienefit  of  the  leading  cha-  ever  they  may  be  relished  by  the 

racters,  to  whow  higher  destiny,  of  admirers  of  a  certain  periodical,  are 

course,  they  )^ld,  after  their  schemes  singularly  misplaced  in  a  work  of 

have  bwn  baffied,  their  arts  exposed,  this  kind,  and  the  more  to  be  de- 

Aud  their  devi^turnwl  against  them-  plorcd,  as  they  cannot  but  injure  its 
so  ves.  w  ir  i  hark^,  however,  is  one  popularity,  and  excite  prejudices  pro¬ 
of  the  most  timid,  squeamish,  un-  ductivc  of  no  good  to  the  author’s 
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reputation.  These  ovcrtlowings  of 
gall,  it  is  true,  are,  in  general,  exceed¬ 
ingly  harmless  ;  but  they  are  not  the 
less  apparent  on  that  account.  We 
approach  the  tiger  in  his  cage  with 
perfect  security  ;  but  we  are  not  the 
less  convinced  of  the  innate  ferocity 
of  the  animal  in  the  crib  :  we  trust 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  ribs  of  iron  or 
steel  with  which  he  is  restrained,  and 
laugh  at  his  growlings  with  compo¬ 
sure  and  tranquillity.  At  the  same 
time,  we  arc  aware  that  the  author 
may  plead  great  examples  in  his  jus¬ 
tification.  If  the  Covenanters  have 
been  quietly  held  up  to  ridicule  in 
a  novel,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Whigs  should  fare  better  in  a  similar 
vehicle, — and  the  sooth  to  say,  they 
have  fewer  claims  to  indulgence,  as 
they  are  commonly  ready  enough  to 
pay  back  the  obligation  with  interest: 
but  there  is  little  harm  in  suggest¬ 
ing  to  the  author  before  us,  (to  whose 
general  merits  we  have  borne  a  hearty 
and  willing  testimony,)  that  he  did 
wrong  in  appropriating,  without  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  a  repartee  ascribed 
to  Mr  John  Clerk,  when  addressing 
the  highest  law-officer  in  this  United 
Kingdom,  seeing  he  holds  Whigs  of 
all  dimensions  in  such  utter  contempt 
and  abhorrence, — at  least  if  he  may 
be  taken  at  his  word,  which,  after  all, 
is  not,  perhaps,  what  he  intends. 

In  the  next  place,  the  moral  effect 
of  Reginald  Dalton,  (which,  upon 
the  whole,  is  good,)  would  not  have 
in  any  degree  been  impaired,  had 
the  author  manifested  less  sympathy 
with  tippling,  guzzling,  gormandiz¬ 
ing,  and  certain  other  practices  which 
may  be  endured  in  a  wild  youth  at 
Oxford, — the  proper  place,  according 
to  the  author,  for  the  display  of  such 
accomplishments  in  perfection, — ^but 
which  it  is  almost  discreditable  in  one 
of  the  togati  of  our  Courts  of  Law  to 
chronicle  with  such  fulness  of  heart 
and  superabundance  of  glee.  We  are 
far  from  saying  that  there  is  any  thing 
very  wrong  in  all  this,  or  from  mean¬ 
ing  to  describe  the  author  as  de  grege 
Bpicuri  pore  am ;  but  we  do  say, 
that,  in  this  temperate  region,  people 
are  disposed  to  make  but  small  al¬ 
lowances  for  such  vivid  extacies,  and 
auch  warm  recollections. 

.Nor,  in  the  last  place,  would  it 
have  bwn  amiss  had  the  author  more 
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carefully  avoided  identifying  himself 
with  certain  articles  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  elsewhere,  and  which,  from 
the  freedom  with  which  not  only 
their  tone  and  spirit,  but  even  their 
jokes  and  witticisms  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  pages  of  the  work  before 
us,  we  must  now  consider,  upon  the 
best  evidence,  as  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  of  **  Valerius”  and  “  Adam 
Blair.”  We  are  not  of  the  number 
who  view  this  sub  luce  maligna :  as 
a  matter  of  vulgar,  common-place 
prudence,  it  is  more  the  affair  of  the 
author  than  any  body  else  :  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  bring  into  the  light,  or  cast 
into  the  shade,  whatever  he  pleases : 
but  there  are  persons  to  whom  Re¬ 
ginald  Dalton  would  have  afforded  a 
more  unmixed  pleasure  had  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  individual  and  indepen¬ 
dent  form,  and  been  less  (in  many 
parts,  at  least)  the  echo  of  compo¬ 
sitions  which  have  made  few  men 
wiser,  and  no  man  better.  As  it  is, 
however,  it  would  be  absolute  dri¬ 
velling,  or  worse,  to  deny  the  author 
his  just  modicum  of  praise.  His 
range  is  limited,  but  within  his  pe¬ 
culiar  sphere  he  is  admirable.  His 
dialogue  is  smart  and  piquant ;  his 
conception  of  character  clear  and 
distinct ;  the  tone  of  his  narrative 
sprightly,  careless,  and  sarcastic.  He 
has  an  eye  for  the  oddities,  eccen¬ 
tricities,  and  infirmities,  rather  than 
for  the  amiable  and  virtuous  qualities 
of  men;  but  when  he  chooses,  he  can 
touch  a  higher  string,  as  he  has  evin¬ 
ced  in  the  prison-scene  already  al¬ 
luded  to,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind, — and  in  several  of  the  scenes 
where  Ellen  Hesketh  figures  in  the 
fore-ground.  It  ought  also  to  be 
mentioned,  to  his  credit,  that  he 
seems  to  cherish  an  immeasureablc 
contempt  for  that  puling,  sickening, 
sentimental  cant,  and  those  monstro¬ 
sities  of  feeling  and  character,  by 
means  of  which  some  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  endeavour  to  produce  effect, 
and  to  pass  current  as  men  of  genius 
and  power.”  In  a  word,  Reginald 
Dalton  is,  without  all  question,  the 
best  of  this  author’s  performances, 
and  he,  of  all  the  tribe  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  the  **  Great 
Unknown,”  approaches  the  nearest, 
in  spirit,  force,  and  originality,  to  his 
unrivalled  model  and  prototype. 
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LETTERS 


Nov.  15,  17G— . 

1  breakfasted  yestenlay  with 
our  Humanity  Professor,  Dr  Bung. 
The  company  consisted  of  a  German 
Doctor ;  a  Mr  Kelly,  a  student, 
from  Ayrshire  ;  and  myself.  Dr 
Schaevver,  a  true  German,  pot-bel¬ 
lied,  pipcr-checketl,  and  rosy-gilled, 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  long  story,  when 
I  entered  the  room,  of  a  brother  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  1  *8  who  had  published  a 
Greek  Grammar.  Though  the  story 
was  a  long  one,  as  my  watch  confess¬ 
ed — and  capital,  as  Dr  Bung  often 
ejaculated — and  tiresome,  as  1  can 
l)ear  witness — and  indifferent,  as  Mr 
Kelly’s  eyes  intimatetl ;  though  its 
digressions,  and  episodes,  and  pero¬ 
rations,  were  innumerable — nay, 
though  the  Gennan  hinted,  and 
winketl,  and  shrugged,  and  beat  the 
bush,  and  detailed,  and  abridged, 
and  smilctl,  and  nodded  to  admira¬ 
tion,  of  him  or  his  story  I  cannot 
give  you  the  smallest  account.  I 
was  so  much  occupieil  in  gazing  at 
Mr  Kelly,  I  heeded  not  his  raven 
locks,  his  dark  countenance,  nor  his 
mi^estic  stature,  though  to  any  of 
these  the  proudest  beauty  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  might  have  paid  reverence ;  the 
gloomy  lightning  which  played 
round  his  large  black  eyes  engrossed 
ray  soul.  It  seemed  not  gnawing 
sorrow,  nor  black  despair,  nor  wi¬ 
thering  hopelessness,  but  an  insanity, 
composed  of  tliese  ingrwlients,  ap- 
pearetl  to  have  fastened  on  his  spirit, 
and  to  draw  him  down  to  the  dust. 
Never  did  1  see  so  striking  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance  !  never  did  I  feel 
so  intense  a  desire  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  any  body  as  witli  its 
owner ! 

Ao».  20,  176—. 

*Twas  the  heir  of  Kellynch  with 
with  whom  1  breakfasted  yesterday : 
who  could  have  ever  thought  that 
plain  Tom  Fleming,  of  nothing, 
should  have  sat  at  the  same  table, 
and  ate  from  the  same  dish,  with 
the  ^at,  and  the  rich,  and  the 
proud  Kelly  of  Kellynch  ?  This 
learning  is  surely  a  good  thing,  since 
it  knocks  down  the  pretensions  of 
rank  in  such  a  comfortable  manner. 


(^In  several  intermediate  letters, 
Mr  Fleming  describes  the  progress  of 
his  intimacy  with  Mr  Kelly,  and 
hints,  that  the  melancholy  ^  of  his 
friend  is  owing  to  an  oppressive  fear 
of  death,  which  haunts  him  conti¬ 
nually  ;  as  they  are  not  of  general 
interest,  we  shall  omit  them,  and 
pass  on  to  the  following :]] 

Ajjril  5,  176 — . 

I  supped  with  Mr  Kelly  last  night. 
His  tutor,  being  to  preach  at  Cruin- 
nock  to-morrow,  had  already  set  out, 
so  that  we  had  the  whole  evening  to 
ourselves.  After  supper,  as  we  sat 
in  a  careless,  picktooth  way,  over 
our  wine,  Kelly  said,  “  'Tis  a  strange 
world  this ;  every  thing  in  it  seems 
to  be  created  only  to  be  dissolvetl. 
But  what  is  more  strange,  though 
every  body  believes  that  death  is 
certain,  few  are  seemingly  disturbetl 
by  it.  Blunt  and  dull  must  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  multitude  be,  who  think 
lightly  and  seldom  on  so  important  a 
subject.  I  am  always  (’tis  curious, 
Fleming)  oppressed  by  a  strange 
feeling,  an  earthy,  clammy  sensation, , 
which  continually  reminds  me  of  the 
grave,  and  curses  me  with  a  never- 
dying  death.  Once  I  flattered  my¬ 
self  that  this  was  owing  to  my  Chris¬ 
tian  and  well -governed  intellect, 
which  would  never  let  me  forget  that 
life  is  short ;  but  now  a  governing 
belief,  arising  from  what  I  have 
heard  and  read,  pervades  me,  that 
this  melancholy  is  owing  to  a  diseas¬ 
ed  state  of  my  digestive  organs,  a 
constitutional  malady  which  will 
bring  me  to  an  early  tomb. 
Look  at  my  countenance ;  Tis  black 
and  bilious :  nay,  laugh  not,  Flem- 
uig,  for  I  speak  to  you  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness ;  were  the  verity 
of  this  not  deeply  engrained  in  my 
soul,  1  would  not  even  whisper  it  to 
you,  to  whom  I  know  it  must  give 
pain.  But  as  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself,  I  would  not  conceal  from 
you,  that  my  time  on  earth  will  be 
but  short.  To  be  sure,  I  have  ever  yet 
enjoyeil  the  best  health  ;  but  as  my 
time  will  be  short,  my  warning  will 
probably  be  proportionally  shorter. 
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Bilious  fevers  make  but  brief  work. 
Oh,  Fleming,  death  is  awful !  when 
I  think  of  this  body,  fair  as  it  is 
now,  soon  to  be  devoured  by  the 
worms,  I  cannot  but  shudder  with 
horrible  apprehension.  \V’’hen  the 
vault  at  Kellynch  was  last  unlocked, 
the  coffin  of  my  uncle  was  openetl  by 
mistake ;  ’  it  was  opened  six  months 
after  he  died ; — Good  God  I  what  a 
sight  saw  1  there !  his  flesh  had 
cone, — his  fat  was  just  dissolving, — 
his  corpulence,  on  which  he  prided 
himself  much  when  living,  afforded 
a  lodging-place  to  the  most  loathsome 
animals;  worms  innumerable  were 
creeping  in  and  out, — rats  and  moles 
were  burrowing  and  feeding  on  his 
flesh. 

*  m  m  *  m 

“  I  see  you  would  comfort  me  ;  I 
am  past  comfort ;  my  thoughts  are 
aU  cast  in  the  same  mould, — they 
are  all  alike  melancholy,  and  gloomy, 
and  ominous.  1  cannot  smile,  for  1 
see  Death  continually  hot  in  his  pur¬ 
suit  of  me :  1  try  to  put  him  to  flight; 

1  hunt,  1  study,  1  pray ;  but  he  rides 
quicker  than  1  can ;  he  mingles  in 
every  dance ; — when  1  pray,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  my  thoughts  and  affec¬ 
tions  in  heaven,  he  pulls  me  down  to 
hell,  and  shews  me  the  devil  in  the 
distance.  Every  thing  I  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  which  can  procure  me  a  pre¬ 
sent  extacy,  in  lieu  of  a  future  woe ; 

1  drink  wine  to  excess,  but  my  revel- 
lings  are  all  solitary  and  gloomy ;  1 
swallow  opium,  but  this,  which  pro¬ 
cures  visions  of  phrenzi^  merriment 
to  all,  presents  nothing  to  me  but 
fiaggerated  horrors  of  sepulchres 
and  charnel-houses.  1  study  medi¬ 
cine,  to  make  myself  familiar  with 
disease ;  but  it  has  only  added  to  the 
range  of  my  contemplation :  my 
strength  and  courage  make  me 
welcome  to  the  parties  of  medical 
nlndcnts  who  exhumate  the  dead: 
llfllingly  do  I  attend  them  in  their 
midnight  sacrileges,  hoping  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  death ;  but  1  have 
ever  yet  shrunk  from  the  sight  of  a 
cofpse.  At  our  last  meeting,  while 
they  (for  I  only  attend  with  fire¬ 
arms)  were  preparing  their  instru¬ 
ments  to  disinter  their  victim,  we 
were  discovered  by  a  party  of  watch- 
MH.  I  fled  to  the  cathedral,  and 
when  recovered  from  my  consterna¬ 
tion,  found  myself  in  the  vast  ceme- 
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tery  which  stretches  along  under  the 
floors  of  the  two  churches.  As  1 
wandered  up  and  down  between  the 
massive  pillars  which  supjwt  the 
vaulted  arches  of  this  place  of  sculls, 

1  began  to  think  on  the  vast  expanse 
of  corruption  and  dissolution  on 
which  1  was  treading, — on  the  un¬ 
wholesome  vapours  which  rise  up 
continually  from  these  receptacles  of 
the  dead : — and  1  had  thoughts  of  re¬ 
treating,  when,  on  a  sudden,  1  heard 
a  rustling  and  shaking  of  earth  all 
around  me.  The  graves  seemed  to 
be  opening ;  in  a  short  while,  the 
dead  began  slowly  to  make  their 
appearance,  shaking  the  earth  care¬ 
fully  from  the  remains  of  their  la¬ 
dies.  The  newly-buried,  with  pale, 
yellowish  countenances,  arranged 
their  winding-sheets  in  drapery  ;  the 
half- corruptctl  were  picking  the 
w'orms  out  of  their  bodies  ;  and  they 
whose  bodies  were  only  a  large  lump 
of  moist  putridity,  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  disengage  their  remains  from 
the  clods  of  earth  which  stuck  to 
them,  and  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  neighbouring  dust  which  now 
began  to  mingle  itself  with  theirs. 

Insensibly  they  gathered  them¬ 
selves  around  me ; — in  solemn  silence 
they  arranged  themselves  for  the 
dance ; — slowly  step  they  on,  treading, 
at  first,  in  a  solemn  measure  ; — now 
they  move  quicker,  making  the  most 
fearful  gestures ;  as  they  whirl  round 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  their 
winding-sheets  flutter  in  the  noisome 
vapours  their  own  exertions  had 
disturbed ;— they  shriek  and  howl 
fearful  sounds,  and  the  low-vaulted 
roof  makes  the  shrill  screams  re¬ 
echo  in  awful  solemnity.  But  still, 
above  the  loudest  echo  of  the  loud¬ 
est  yell,  were  heard  the  wild  notes  of 
a  funeral  hymn,  inviting  the  last  of 
the  Kellys  to  join  the  hideous  roun¬ 
delay. 

‘‘  What  think  you  of  my  case  ? 
Speak  out,  man ;  you  say  I  am  mad ; — 
be  it  so — ^have  1  not  cause, — dread¬ 
ful  cause  ?  Am  1  not  predestinated, 
and  doomed,  and  marked  down  to  die 
an  early  death?  And  what  have  1 
done  to  deserve  this  sign  of  wrath  ? 
Am  not  1  the  survivor  of  three  noble 
brothers,  all  handsome,  and  bolder, 
and  better  than  myself?  and  have 
they  not  all  died  ignoble  deaths,  flU 
ter  for  the  vassab  than  the  heirs  of 
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Kcllynch  ?  W'liere's  the  eldest  ?  Is 
he  not  rotting  in  a  vile  marsh,  in  an 
obscure  part  of  Ireland  ?  After  add¬ 
ing  many  a  bright  ray  to  the  depart¬ 
ing  glories  of  his  race,  and  cutting, 
with  his  sword,  a  way  to  promotion 
and  reputation,  was  it  not  hard  to  die 
as  he  did — by  accident  ?  His  body, 
when  found,  was  so  putrid,  that  all 
the  burial  of  my  gallant  brother  was 
a  stone  round  his  neck,  and  a  plunge 
in  a  deeper  pool  of  the  stagnant 
water. 

**  Richard,  the  commander  of  the 
Majestic  Frigate,  was  sent  out  to  one 
of  the  unhealthiest  stations  in  the 
West  Indies,  not  to  fight,— that  would 
have  been  bliss, — but  to  watch  the 
motions  of  a  small  squadron  of  the 
enemy's  fleet.  There  he  remained 
inactive  for  five  months:  a  contagi¬ 
ous  fever  broke  out  among  his  men  ; 
not  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy  did 
they  fall,  but,  subdued  by  the  pesti¬ 
ferous  vapours  of  a  burning  climate, 
they  lay  down,  and  died.  Anxious¬ 
ly  did  he  look  for  relief ;  but  no  suc¬ 
cour  came ;  and  without  orders,  he 
would  not  desert  his  post.  Hope 
often  disappointed  maketh  the  heart 
sick ;  in  perfect  weariness  of  soul 
did  Richard  go  down  to  his  cabin 
and  set  his  aiiairs  in  order,  for  he 
felt  that  he  was  about  to  die:  no 
ague  froze  him, — no  fever  scorched 
him, — he  felt  no  pain  ;  but  his  hour 
was  come :  corruption  had  long  reign¬ 
ed  within  him, — the  fishes  had  long 
yawne<l  for  his  flesh.  They  tried  to 
bring  him  home,  but  were  soon  ob- 
ligeil  to  throw  him  overboard. 

“  My  father,  pierced  to  the  heart 
at  thus  losing  these  fine  young  men, 
kept  Douglas  at  home,  thinking  that 
the  salubrious  air  of  Kellynch  would 
secure  life  to  him  at  least.  He  knew 
that  there  was  a  prophecy  to  be  ful¬ 
filled,  and  a  curse  to  be  expiated  ; 
and  he  felt  that  the  curse  and  the 
prophecy  were  fulfilling,  and  to  be 
fulfilled,  in  his  sons.  Douglas  caught 
a  cold,— consumptive  symptoms  ap- 
pcaretl,--he  declinetl, — and  coughed, 
— and  pineil  away, — and  died.  Fear¬ 
ful  was  it  to  see  my  father,  sitting 
by  the  deathbed  of  my  brother ;  his 
countenance,  one  moment  pale  as 
<ieath,  and  the  next  flushed  with 
ievtT,  as  if  a  fire  raged  within  him, 
whidi,  as  the  flame  flitted  high, 
made  his  face  glow  with  agony  ;  and 


retreating,  left  it  its  own  natural 
hue  of  horror.  Awful  was  it  to  hear 
his  groans,  hollow  and  protracted ; 
still  more  awful  was  it  to  see  the 
final  eftbrt  of  a  broken-hearted  man, 
—the  suicide  of  a  spirit  tortured  by 
remorse,  and  gfic^j  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  same  night  that  Douglas 
was  buried,  my  father  was  found  in 
the  family  vault  with  his  throat  cut. 

Thus  have  my  brothers  died, 
when  they  attained  a  certain  age ; 
think  you  there  can  be  hope  for  me  ? 
Thus  am  I  left  to  languish  and  die 
in  a  Scotch  college.  Oh  that  the  times 
were  returned,  when  those  devoted 
to  an  early  death  could  die,  sword  in 
hand,  in  the  battle  front, — the  bloody 
sword  their  bier,  and  a  soldier's 
cloak  their  winding-sheet !  But  to 
sit  quiet  here,  and  be  choked  with 
the  black  smoke  of  commerce, — Oh 
horrible !" 

“  Kelly,"  I  replied,  you  are 
giving  way,  in  an  unmanly  manner, 
to  the  puny  whims  of  hypochondria  ; 
you  are  a  mere  visionary."  “  Puny, 
call  you  them  ?"  he  said ;  they  are 
enough  to  break  the  stoutest  heart, 
and  tear  asunder  the  most  gallant 
spirit.  Inasmuch  as  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  the  soul  are  superior  to 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  body ; 
BO  are  the  wild  wanderings  of  the  hy¬ 
pochondriac  more  torturing  than  the 
qualms,  and  nausea,  and  racking 
pains  of  the  sick.  Neither  plague, 
nor  pestilence,  nor  fever,  are  to  be 
compared  to  hypochondria,  for  the 
very  essence  of  hypochondria  is,  that 
it  contains  both  plague,  and  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  fever.  How  often  have  1 
felt  an  inconsiderable  pain  arise  in 
some  part  of  my  body  !  with  horror 
have  1  traced  its  progress,  gradually 
overspreading,  and  infecting  every 
part  of  my  frame  !  with  agony  have 
1  felt  it  to  be  mortal — have  seen  pre¬ 
parations  made  for  my  burial — have 
heard  the  passing  bell  toll,  and  have 
seen  the  vault  opened !  Oh  hypochon¬ 
dria  !  how  often  dost  thou  make  us 
give  up  the  ghost,  while  yet  our 
spirit  dwelleth  in  the  body,  and  feel 
the  pangs  of  death,  while  yet  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  life !  Thou  throwest 
oyer  our  bodies  the  mantle  of  Deja- 
nira,  dyed  with  disease,  and  spotted 
with  death,  which  clings  to  our  bo¬ 
dies  more  closely  than  the  sloth  to 
the  stricken  deer, — keeps  us  always 
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burning,  without  being  consumed, — 
and  makes  us  feel  the  tortures  of 
the  damned,  while  yet  we  are  in  the 
place  of  hope  ; — a  land  of  hope  to  all 
but  me :  the  last  Kelly  has  no  hope ; 
diere  is  a  curse  on  his  house,  and  al¬ 
ready  he  feels  its  withering  influence/* 

“  Nay,  Kelly,**  I  cried ;  **  there  you 
fall  into  a  more  dangerous  error ;  the 
doctrine  of  curses  has  been  long  ex¬ 
ploded  ;  the  offspring  of  superstition 
and  disorder,  as  the  foundation  sunk, 
the  superstructure  has  mouldered  a- 
way.  In  the  days  of  feudalism  and 
chivalry,  when  barons  had  regal  power 
over  their  domains,  and  commit- 
tetl  regal  crimes  on  their  enemies, — 
when  the  criminal  had  more  power 
to  delay  than  the  judge  to  inflict  pu¬ 
nishment,  then  were  men  fain  to  leave 
the  performance  of  that  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  which  they  could  not  them¬ 
selves  execute ;  they  lay  down  con¬ 
tented  with  their  sloth  and  inability, 
hoping  that  the  bolts  of  Heaven  would 
be  ready  to  blast  the  wretch  who  set 
both  laws  and  judge  at  defiance. 
When  interminable  petty  wars  were 
^rried  on  by  these  chieftains,  no 
wonder  that  examples  occurred  which 
might  be  brought  forward  as  proofs 
of  the  system.  A  family  harried  in 
one  foray,  might  be  able  dreadfully 
to  retaliate  in  the  third  or  fourth 
generation.  But  now,  when  society 
is  more  firmly  knit  together,  and 
justice,  if  not  executed  on  the  perpe¬ 
trators,  is  executed  on  none,  this  idea 
of  God*s  curse  is  justly  scouted  by 
all.** 

' .  “  Sir,**  says  Kelly,  I  speak  of 
ilhat  which,  though  revealed,  is  in- 
t^icrutable,  and  hidden  to  man  :  blood 
^;ialls  for  blood,  and  injury  for  reta- 
;  liation, — and  God  grants  it,  though 
•  we  know  not  why.  Formerly  hum¬ 
ble  and  trusting,  man  is  now  so  proud 
,and  self-sufficient,  that,  instead  of 
reposing  in  him,  he  is  appropriating 
-  to  himself  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  : 
but  revelation  has  proclaimed  it,  and 
examples  ha\e  confirmed  its  truth. 
i^Did  not  Sir  Patrick  Norris  starve  to 
^the  death  fifteen  Highlanders,  and 
mre  not  his  estates  now  falling  ultimo 
kteredi  ?  Did  not  the  seventh  Lord 
Loch  Hanza  poison  his  father,  and 
is  not  the  twelfth  Lord  now  a  luna- 
iic,  and  his  once  fine  family  moid- 
dering  in  the  dust  ?  There  is  a  curse 
now  hanging  over  the  house  of  Kel- 
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lynch ;  much  of  the  once  stately  edi¬ 
fice  is  now  undermined, — already 
does  it  totter  to  its  foundations, — 
soon  will  it  be  only  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground, — soon  will  the  ancient  glory, 
the  fearful  history,  and  the  merit¬ 
ed  destiny  of  the  Kellys  of  Kellynch, 
be  only  as  a  tale  that  has  been  told. 

mm** 

“  Oh  that  sleep  would  bless  me  with 
forgetfulness  and  insensibility  I  That 
mercy,  which  is  granted  in  abundance 
to  the  peasant,  is  denied  to  the  heir 
of  Kellynch  !  Opium,  damned  drug ! 
thou  it  is  which  hast  torn  away  the 
only  barrier  which  remained  between 
me  and  hell, — thou  hast  cheated  me 
of  that,  which  once  1  despised  as  an 
unmanly  indulgence,  but  now  vene¬ 
rate  as  a  godlike  privilege  !  Oh  that 
I  could  buy,  or  win,  or  steal,  the  si¬ 
lent  joy  of  one  forgetful  slecjj — the 
rapture  of  one  uninterrupted  slumber ! 
There  is  no  peace  to  the  cursed ; 
in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
the  pale  ghosts  of  my  ancestors  stalk 
round  my  couch,  and  warn  me  of  my 
fate.  Last  night  1  had  an  awful  vi¬ 
sion,  the  recollection  of  which  makes 
ray  flesh  creep.  Methought  1  was 
yet  a  boy,  and  lay  awake  in  my  bed¬ 
chamber  at  Kellynch  Hall,  sad  and 
solitary.  1  heard  a  step  sound  in  the 
gallery  as  of  one  approaching  iny 
chamber.  Presently  my  father  en¬ 
tered,  his  countenance  mournful,  and 
his  habiliments  sad-coloured.  Draw¬ 
ing  from  under  his  gown  a  long  knife, 
he  put  forth  his  left  hand,  and  began 
to  feel  the  bed,  that  he  might  ascer¬ 
tain  where  1  lay,  for  the  night  was 
dark.  A  thought  then  struck  me,  that 
he  was  about  to  put  me  to  death.  Dis¬ 
engaging  myself  from  his  hands,  and 
leaping  from  my  bed,  1  rushed  down 
stairs  to  my  mother*s  chamber.  The 
window-shutters  of  it  were  open, 
which  admitted  the  faint  twilight  of 
a  summer  midnight,  but  otherwise 
my  mother  sat  in  darkness,  dressed 
in  deep  mourning.  ‘  Mother,*  I 
cried,  *  what  shall  I  do  ?  my  father 
is  about  to  slay  me.*  ‘  Oh  that  my 
best  heart  blood  could  save  thy  life, 
my  sweet  William  !*  she  replied ; 
^but  thy  hour  is  come,  thou  must  die ! 
*  But  surely,  mother,  a  father  should 
not  slay  his  child  ?*  ‘  Oh  that  I  could 
die  for  thee,  my  son  !  thy  father  is 
gtiiltless  of  thy  blood,  but  the  law 
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must  \»e  cxccutcil/  ‘  (>  cruel  law  ! 
to  coiulcmn  the  innocent,  and  still 
more  cruel  father,  to  become  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  of  his  guiltless  son  !’  ‘  Say 

thy  prayers,  \\’illiain,  for  thy  father 
is  coming ;  kiss  me,  my  child,  for  we 
must  part/ 

“  Hearing  my  father  coming  down 
stairs  in  search  of  me,  1  ran  out  of 
the  house,  to  hide  myself  from  his 
knife.  Then  took  place  a  race  of 
more  than  mortal  horror — an  inno¬ 
cent  father  j>ursuing  to  the  death  an 
innocent  and  much-lovttl  son.  J  fled 
swiftly;  hut  my  father  was  gaining 
rapidly  uixm  me,  when  we  i>assed  the 
churchyard  of  Kellynch.  Thinking 
to  escajK'  thereby,  1  turned  to  it,  and 
raloubltHl  my  sj)eed  ;  but  my  pur¬ 
suer  turned  also,  and  gained  upon 
me  still  more.  Already  1  hear  him 
panting  with  fatigue, — now  1  feel 
his  breath  blowing  on  my  shoulders; 
but  his  breath  was  the  breath  of 
death  ;  cold  as  the  grave,  it  did  not 
refresh,  but  froze.  The  doors  of  the 
church  oi>en — I  rush  in — the  trap¬ 
door  of  our  vault  extends  its  jaws — 

1  leap  forward  into  the  abyss  of  cor¬ 
ruption — and,  as  1  leap,  my  father 
leaps  also !  When  1  reached  the 
ground,  1  felt  myself  covered  with 
his  IkkIv  ;  but  it  was  cold — I  rose, 
but  he  lay — 1  looked,  and  saw  that 
a  half-rotten  skeleton,  green  with 
the  daini)s  of  the  grave,  occupied  his 
place. 

“  Such,  Fleming,  is  but  a  faint 
siK'cimen  of  my  midnight  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  things  unutterable  are  con¬ 
tinually  haunting  my  mind;  their 
fearfulness  words  cannot  utter— of 
their  soul  -  blighting  effects  descrip¬ 
tion  cannot  give  an  image.  My  life 
is  pricked  witli  many  sorrows ;  death 
I  should  pray  for ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  the 
(ear  of  dissolution  which  makes  me 
more  unquiet  than  an  angel  of  hell. 
M  y  creeil  should  make  me  chary  of 
time — make  me  glow  with  ardour  in 
my  worldly  pursuits,  and  burn  with 
zeal  to  make  my  c^ling  and  elec¬ 
tion  sure;  alas!  to  the  hypochondriac 
every  hoi^e  is  cut  off*;  shortness  of 
life  makes  reputation  but  an  empty 
bubble ;  heaven  is  denied  to  him ; 
lor  his  disease,  an  impenetrable  at- 
inoR]»herc  of  leprosy,  envelopes  him 
at  all  points,  and  lets  in  nothing 
but  temporal  cankers,  and  temporal 
death,  and  temporal  rottenness.'’ 
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Towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
long  speech,  Kelly,  as  his  subject  in- 
spiretl  him,  grew  warm,  and  swal- 
lowwl  reiK'ated  bumpers  of  wine,  till 
at  length,  wh.-n  he  finishetl  speaking, 
he  was  very  much  agiuted — his  face 
was  flushed — ^his  eyes  rolled  wildly — 
and  the  excessive  beating  of  his  heart 
shook  his  whole  frame.  Hoping  that 
he  would  go  soon  to  bed,  I  departed, 
filled  with  anguish,  when  I  reflected 
on  the  desi>erate  hypochondria  of  this 
unfortunate  young  man,  and  cherish¬ 
ing  many  fond  schemes  for  his  reco¬ 
very. 

»  •  •  •  « 

A  band  of  resurrectionists  may  ap¬ 
pear  but  indifferent  company  for  the 
heir  of  Kellynch.  The  contrary  is 
the  case.  All  the  bloods,  and  rattle- 
pates,  and  men  of  might  of  the  me¬ 
dical  classes,  have  their  names  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  honourable  corps.  One 
stout  blackguard  they  hire  to  do  the 
dirty  w’ork,  such  as  carrying  home 
the  corpse,  &c. ;  the  gentlemen  busy 
themselves  with  digging,  guarding, 
now  and  then  breaking  a  lamp,  and 
sometimes  going  the  length  of  knock¬ 
ing  a  watchman  on  the  nose.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  discovery  of  an  ex¬ 
humation  which  took  place  last  win¬ 
ter,  and  a  subsequent  formal  siege  of 
the  College  by  a  mob,  till  soldiers 
arrived  from  Edinburgh,  a  character 
of  dangerous  daring  has  been  stamp¬ 
ed  upon  the  bold  spirits  who  supply 
the  Professor  with  subjects.  All 
the  chivalry,  and  sinew,  and  muscle 
of  the  medical  classes,  put  in  their 
claim  to  participate  in  the  foray  or  the 
row,  two  or  three  times  in  tne  Ses¬ 
sion,  under  a  pretence  of  forward¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  science,  and  quick¬ 
ening  the  intellectual  march  of  man 
in  surgery  and  anatomy.  But  to 
proceed  with  my  story  : 

Next  morning,  when  1  entered  the 
College,  Patrick  Crichton,  one  of  the 
resurrectionists,  ran  up  to  me  and  ac¬ 
costed  me  thus:  “  A  pretty  plisky 
you  and  Kelly  have  played  us,  after 
sitting  over  the  wine-pot  till  mid¬ 
night,  to  send  a  mad  fellow  like  Kel¬ 
ly  tipsy  to  a  church-yard  ;  verily  he 
hath  his  reward.”  ‘‘  Good  God !  did 
he  go  out  with  you  last  night 
‘‘  M'hy,  about  two  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  as  six  of  us  were  sitting  in  my 
lodgings,  ready  to  go,  in  comes  Kd- 
ly,  staggering,  and  swearing,  breath- 
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ing  claret  Oiluiirs,  and  red  in  the 
face  with  intoxication  :  however,  we 
couldn’t  tell  him  to  go  home  and 
wash  his  face,  for  you  know  the  man 
kindles  like  wild-Bre,  even  at  an  in¬ 
sinuation  ;  so  away  we  went.  1 
couldn’t  help  foreboding  something, 
for  Kelly  talked  much  about  death 
and  the  grave,  and  so  on.  1  hate  to 
hear  anybody  raving  about  the  grave ; 
’tis  like  an  Alderman  expatiating 
upon  a  city  feast,  to  which  he  has 
b^n  invited ;  both  have  devilish  long 
noses,  and  are  smelling  out  that  they 
are  soon  to  partake  of. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  church¬ 
yard,  we  began,  in  parties  of  two,  to 
look  behind  all  the  tomb-stones,  and 
see  that  nol>ody  was  lurking,  as  you 
know  our  custom  is.  Kelly  and  I 
were  linked  together  ;  and  the  fellow 
roared  and  groaned  so  loud,  that  our 
progress  must  have  been  discovered, 
even  by  Peter  Wink,  the  deaf  watch¬ 
man.  As  we  proceeded  along  in  this 
ndisy  manner,  on  a  sudden,  a  gentle¬ 
man  having  on  a  military  undress 
started  up  from  behind  a  grave-stone, 
with  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  ^  What 
want  you  here,  villains  ?’  cried  he. 

*  We  seek  for  death,’  answered  Kelly. 

*  Take  it,  then,  ye  grave- sacking 
thieves.’  He  fired,  and  Kelly  fell, 
wounded  in  the  breast,  crying,  ^  Said 
I  not  that  1  wanted  death  ?  and  here 
thank  my  God  I  have  found  it ;  who¬ 
ever  thou  art  that  hast  done  this 
deetl,  come  hither  and  1  will  bless 
thee:  oh, man,  thou kno west  not  what 
a  merciful  action  thou  hast  done  this 
night ;  but  carry  me  home,  brothers, 
and  let  me  die  in  peace,  for  my  life¬ 
blood  is  streaming.*  We  carried  him 
home,  and  sent  for  the  surgeon,  who 
spoke  but  doubtfully.” 

1  hurried  to  Kelly’s  lodgings.  At 
the  bottom  of  what  was  then  the 

principal  street  of  the  city  of  G - , 

and  fronting  the  noble  river  which 
flows  past  it,  stood  the  house  in 
which  Kelly  lodged.  Formerly  the 
country  seat  of  a  nobleman,  the  opu¬ 
lent  city,  near  which  it  stood,  had 
now,  by  its  great  extension,  convert¬ 
ed  it  into  a  rus  in  urbe.**  Much 
of  Gothic  fret- work  and  rich  carving, 
many  windows,  on  which  the  bright- 
cut  lays  of  an  April  sun  were  now 
dtfaiing,  and  the  verdant  paddock 
with  which  it  was  surround^,  gave 
it  much  of  the  splendour  of  a  n^le¬ 


man’s  dwelling  ;  while  the  towering 
gables,  and  the  venerable  Ijecch-trees, 
which  hid  it  from  the  gaze  of  the 
vulgar,  imparted  to  it  an  air  of  pri¬ 
vacy  and  grandeur  which  suited  well 
with  its  aristocratic  origin.  The  first 
floor  of  this  house  was  occupied 
solely  by  Kelly  and  his  servants. 

When  the  door  of  the  sick  youth’s 
chamber  was  opened,  1  heard  him 
singing  some  verses  of  an  old  song  ; 
as  far  as  I  remember]  they  went 
thus : 

“  Oh  the  raven  sits  croaking 
Where  minstrelsy  sang ; 

Oh  the  owlets  are  screeching 
Where  the  hunting-horn  rang. 

“  Weel  may  the  jackmen 
O’  Kelly  nch  be  wae. 

For  ne’er  did  a  Kelly 
Turn  his  back  to  the  fac. 

“  Here’s  a  health  to  the  Kelly?, 

Down  though  they  be ; 

In  hauberk  and  steel-cap, 

Their  peer  let  me  sec.” 

“  Fleming,”  he  cried,  my  pre¬ 
dictions  are  now  fulfill^  ;  the  last 
Kelly  is  now  on  his  death-bed :  he 
has  now  received  that,  which,  let  it 
come  slowly  or  suddenly,  in  a 
church-yard  or  in  the  battle-field, 
never  came  unwelcome  to  one  of  his 
race.  The  sod  will  soon  cover  this 
body,  Fleming,  and  the  worms  gnaw 
one,  whose  mind  has  long  been  prey¬ 
ed  upon  by  cankering  sorrow,  and 
withering  hopelessness ;  and  yet  torn 
and  rent  with  many  griefs  as  my  mind 
has  long  been,  there  is  still  enough 
of  the  Kelly  temperament  left,  to 
meet  death  with  undaunted  front. 
And  why  should  I  not  welcome  the 
bullet  ?  The  near  approach  of  death 
has  asuaged  the  wild  tumult  of  my 
feelings,  and  lulled  to  rest  my  excit¬ 
ed  passions,  which  held  such  high  re¬ 
velry  but  yesternight.  And,  Flem¬ 
ing,  the  awful  curse  which  has  so 
long  overshadowed  our  house,  like  a 
thick  cloud,  has  now  no  farther  ter¬ 
rors  for  me ;  the  blow  has  now  been 
struck— ^very  apprehension  has  now 
vanished ;  the  sun  now  shines  as 
brightly,  and  the  birds  sing  as  sweet¬ 
ly,  as  they  did  in  my  boyhood,  a- 
roong  the  bonny  knowes  of  Kel- 
lynch.” 

Thoi^h  much  affected,  as  you 
may  believe,  by  this  address,  I  endca- 
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voiircd  to  comfort  him,  by  hoping 
that  his  worind  would  soon  be  cured, 
and  that  happier  prospects  were  open¬ 
ing  up  for  him.  “  Fleming,**  rejoin¬ 
ed  he,  “  my  prospects  in  this  world 
are  all  closetl.  The  surgeon  has  just 
now  told  me  that  my  wound  is  mor¬ 
tal,  tiiough  1  may  linger  so  long  as  a 
month  yet.**  Though  my  tears  tlow- 
Ci\  afresh  at  this  cruel  declaration, 

1  could  not  help  asking  him,  whe¬ 
ther  his  opinion  respecting  the  curse 
on  his  family  was  not  now  changed  ? 

“  No,*’  he  replied  wit^  energy  ;  “my 
faith  there  remains  firm  as  a  rock  : 

1  am  now  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  therefore  need  neither  conceal  nor 
palliate  the  crime  of  a  man  whose 
family  and  memory  will  soon  be  ex¬ 
tinct  and  forgotten.  Hear  ray  story, 
and  believe : — 

“  About  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  the  fortunes  of  our  family 
were  but  low  ;  many  fines  had  been 
imjK)sed,  and  much  of  our  estate  se- 
(juestrated,  to  atone  for  the  misde¬ 
meanours  of  the  ])roud  Lords  of  Kel- 
lynch  ;  insomuch  so,  that  Lord  Ro- 
l)ert  Kelly,  mortgaging  the  remain¬ 
der,  took  shipping,  and  gave  out  that 
he  was  about  to  make  the  Virginia 
voyage.  Where  he  went,  whether 
to  Virginia  or  to  India,  was  not 
known  then,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
after  forty  years  had  come  and  gone, 
Ix)rd  Robert  Kelly  sailed  into  the 
Thames  in  a  large  ship,  deeply  laden 
with  riches,  amply  sufficient  to  re¬ 
deem  the  lands  of  Kellynch,  and 
enable  him  to  live  with  even  more 
tlian  the  pristine  splendour  of  his 
race. 

“  Tliirty  years  after  he  was  dead 
and  gone,  an  ancient  mariner  came 
down  to  Kellynch  Hall,  and  prayed 
for  audience  of  its  Lord.  He  spoke  of 
things  which  chilled  our  blood,  and 
reached  even  to  our  marrow — tilings 
which  turned  the  tide  of  our  prospe¬ 
rity,  and  shewed  that  the  fortunes  of 
Kellynch  had  ripened  but  to  fall. 
He  told  us,  that,  when  a  boy,  he  had 
made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies ; 
and  that,  whilst  his  ship  was  lying  at 
Surat,  waiting  for  a  cargo,  a  Scot- 
li^  gentleman  came  to  the  coast 
with  a  vast  attendance  of  Rajpoots, 
and  engaged  the  whole  ship  for  the 
use  of  Lord  Robert  Kellv,  and  his 
hdlowing  ;  and  that  forthwith  Lord? 
Robert  sailetl,  taking  on  board  a  rich 
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of  the  productions  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“  There  had  come  with  him  from 
Agra  a  noble  lady  of  that  country, 
of  majestic  mien,  but  sable  coun¬ 
tenance,  called  Nour  Mahal,  whom 
Lord  Robert  honoured  as  his  wife; 
for  the  lady  was  handsome,  and  came 
to  Surat  in  quality  of  a  Rajah’s 
daughter.  But  when  they  approach¬ 
ed  Europe,  Lord  Robert’s  fondness 
visibly  decreased ;  and  estrangement, 
and  displeasure,  and  melancholy, 
usurjied  the  place  of  affection  and 
joy. 

“  While  we  were  lying  off  Ma¬ 
deira,  (continued  the  mariner,)  as 
the  crew  were  one  night  below,  ca¬ 
rousing  to  their  safe  return  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  Lord  Robert  and  his  Lady 
came  up  and  walked  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
evening,  for  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  the  winds  were  husli- 
ed ;  they  were  in  earnest  convers^i- 
tion,  and  seemed  to  court  privacy  ; 
for  Lord  Robert  often  looked  about, 
as  if  apprehensive  that  some  of  the 
crew  overheard  him.  After  they  had 
conversed  for  a  long  while,  Nour 
Mahal  at  once  started  off*  from  him, 
crying,  ^  Was  it  for  this,  false  Kelly, 
that  thou  didst  seduce  me  from  the 
fertile  plains  of  Cachemire  ?  Is 
Nour  lyiahal  now  fallen  so  low  in 
thy  estimation,  that  she  is  no  longer 
worthy  to  share  thy  bed  ?  Where  are 
all  thy  oaths,  thy  plighted  troth? 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  marriage-laws 
of  thy  country,  formerly  so  well  ex¬ 
plain^  to  me  ?  Dost  thou  think  the 
all-powerful  God,  whom  you  wor¬ 
ship,  will  permit  such  wickedness  to 
go  unpunished  ?*  ‘  Fairest  Nour 

Mahal,*  said  Lord  Robert,  approach¬ 
ing  her,  ‘  I  love  thee  more  fervently 
than  ever ;  hut  necessity  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  my  country  forbid  me  to  re¬ 
cognize  thee  as  my  wife.*  *  Stand 
off,  then ;  if  I  am  not  thy  wife,  I  am 
to  thee  as  nothing  !  Never  will  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Shah  Ferez 
submit  willingly  to  dishonour  ;  thou 
hast  taught  me  thy  law  too  well ;  had 
you  wished  me  for  a  concubine,  thou 
shouldest  not  have  made  me  a  Chris¬ 
tian:  Nour  Mahal,  the  simple  Hin¬ 
doo,  might  have  been  satisfied  with 
a  divided  love  ;  but  Nour  Mahal,  the 
enlightened  Christian,  must  have  all 
or  none  !* 
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“  ‘  Dearest  love,  *tis  merely  an  ar¬ 
rangement  to  make  our  mutual  liap> 
piness  the  more  complete.*  ‘  Strangle 
me  not  with  a  silken  bow-string, 
false  Christian, — thou  carest  not  for 
me.  But  Nour  Mahal  knows  how  to 
die,  as  she  has  lived — with  honour,* 
«ried  she,  leaning  up  upon  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  snip ;  ‘  this  night,  fickle 
hypocrite,  thou  hast  trampled  on  the 
love  and  worship  of  one,  who  reve¬ 
renced  thee  much  for  tliy  gallant  de¬ 
meanour  on  the  hills  of  Cachemire. 
For  thy  guile  and  scorn  I  blame  thee 
not,  but  1  pray,  that  the  omniscient 
and  omnipotent  God  may  requite  on 
thee  and  thy  house  thy  foul  con¬ 
duct  to  one  who  loved  thee  better 
than  she  did  her  own  soul,  but 
could  not  live  in  dishonour.  Can 
there  be  ought  more  vile,  or  more 
depraved  in  humanity,  than  thy  con¬ 
duct  towards  me.^  1  trusted  thee 
fondly,  and  foully  hast  thou  deceiv¬ 
ed  me, — I  honoured  thee,  and  thou 
wouldst  dishonour  me, — I  loved  thee, 
and  thou  hast  scorned  me, — 1  mar¬ 
ried  thee,  foolishly  thinking  to  make 
thee  happy,  and  thou  hast  calmly. 


and  ungratefully,  and  selfishly,  thrust 
me  from  thee.  Great  God!  canst 
thou  permit  this  ?  No,  even  now  is 
a  curse  laid  on  thee  and  thine ; — 
blasted  is  thy  race,  and  scathed  are  the 
heartstrings  of  thy  progeny.  Fare¬ 
well,  Kelly ;  the  blackness  of  thy  soul 
is  this  night  apparent,  and  1  must 
die  !*  Saying  this,  she  leapt  back¬ 
ward,  and  the  sea  soon  closed  on  her, 
and  Lord  Robert  stirred  not  hand 
or  foot  to  save  her ;  but  when  I  rush¬ 
ed  forward  to  the  quarter-deck,  he 
cried,  ^  Foolish  boy,  let  her  sink,  and 
I  will  enrich  thee.*  ** 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  morning,  which  is  the  ninth 
since  Kelly  w^as  wounded,  I  called  to 
see  him  :  every  thing  about  the  house 
was  hushed ;  pieces  of  white  linen 
were  hung  bcnind  the  windows — 
pure  and  gentle  guardians  of  the 
last  degradation  of  tlie  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle.  I  knocked  at  the 
door  ;  his  servant  opened  it,  and  said, 

He*s  won  his  ways — at  four  o*clock 
this  morning  he  quietly  dwammed 
awa*,  without  a  word,  or  a  groan,  like 
his  leddy  mither.**  W. 
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The  emancipation  of  Scotland, 
from  a  state  of  civil,  as  well  as  of  re¬ 
ligious  bondage,  the  most  galling  and 
oppressive,  perhaps,  that  ever  per¬ 
verted  the  judgments  or  insulted  the 
feelings  of  a  people  naturally  high- 
ipirited  and  independent, — that  ardu¬ 
ous  and  protracted  struggle,  during 
wbich  the  most  powerful  energies  of 
our  moral  nature  were  called  into  ac¬ 
tion, — that  steady  and  principled  re- 
fietance  to  inveterate  and  legal  op- 
neasion,  by  which  so  much  national 
qeroism  and  fortitude  were  evolved 
and  exercised, — this  is  a  subject  with 
which  Mr  Crichton,  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  deals  fairly  and  conscientious¬ 
ly,  and  in  which  many,  we  are  as¬ 
sumed,  will  yet  participate  with  no  or¬ 
dinary  degree  of  interest  And  never 
was  a  work  better  timed,  and,  under 
a  few  deductions  about  to  be  stated, 
WB  may  ^d,  better  executed,  than 
the  one  referred  to..  When  the  prin- 
Ga  of  the  earth  have  combined  toge¬ 
ther  in  council,  and  set  their  faces  a- 
gainst  the  influx  of  opinion, — when 
H^^atile  swords  have  just  been  unscab- 
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barded,  and  flourished  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  kingdom  struggling  for  its 
natural  and  well-earned  rights  and 
privileges, — when  the  slogan  cry  of 
the  Bourbon  and  the  god  of  8t  Louis 
have  been  raised  in  opposition  to  re¬ 
formation  and  freedom ;  in  such  a 
crisis,  it  is  at  once  a  manly  and  a 
Christian  part  to  stand  by  the  way- 
side,  and,  over  the  march  of  infatu¬ 
ated  hosts,  to  read  the  admonitory 
page  of  history, — to  point  to  that  in¬ 
evitable  hour,  when  all  previous  ef¬ 
fort,  and  obstinacy,  and  infatuation, 
shall  only  serve  to  accelerate  the  ap¬ 
proach,  and  to  increase  the  violence 
of  the  recoil.  But  this  anti-refor¬ 
mation  spirit  is  unfortunately  not 
confined  to  the  Congress  at  Verona, 
and  to  the  continental  Potentates 
who  thereat  figured  in  resolutions  of 
infamy  ;  it  has  unhappily  long  per¬ 
vaded  our  native  land.  There  are 
amongst  us,  we  regret  to  say,  Scots¬ 
men  and  Ihresbyterians,  from  whose 
hearts  the  revolution  of  a  few  years 
has  effaced  every  grateful  impression, 
-^men  who,  with  more  than  Verona 
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infatuation,  have  ventured  to  im¬ 
peach  the  saviours  of  their  country 
—the  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  all  that 
is  dear  or  valuable  to  civilized  or 
rational  natures— of  motives  the  most 
iniquitous,  and  of  conduct  the  most 
base  and  degrading.  For  Crichton, 
or  for  the  writer  of  this  paper,  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  conversion  of  such  men  to 
any  thing  resembling  true  patriotism 
or  constitutional  feeling,  would  be 
at  once  idle  and  preposterous.  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  ?  But 
although,  in  regard  to  them,  the  la¬ 
bour  may  be  fruitless,  yet,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  some  who  might  otherwise 
be  entangled  and  retained  in  the 
meshes  and  captivity  of  such  de¬ 
grading  principles,  we  deem  it  pro¬ 
per  to  premise  a  few  things,  by  way 
of  investigation  into  the  origin  of 
this  unfortunate  revolution  of  opi¬ 
nion. 


present  enviable  Constitution  arose  ^ 
and,  yielding  themselves  up  entirely 
to  the  horror  inspired  by  the  enor¬ 
mities  of  the  recent  revolution  in 
France,  they  forget  that  such  enor¬ 
mities  are  common  only  to  the  insur¬ 
rections  of  a  people  in  a  state  of  sla¬ 
very  ;  and  that  if  the  Constitution  of 
this  country  be  such  as  we  boast  it 
is,— if  we  have  become,  under  it,  a 
free,  intelligent,  and  happy  people, 
there  can  be  no*  danger  that  any  spi¬ 
rit  of  inquiry  and  reformation  which 
can  ever  prevail  among  us,  will  lead 
to  measures  which  reason  may  not 
justify,  or  humanity  approve.  We 
are  as  averse  as  the  most  interested 
and  zealous  placeman  could  wish  us 
to  be,  to  any  thing  pointing  towards 
revolution  or  disquiet.  We  rejoice, 
and  we  hope  we  shall  long  continue 
to  rejoice,  in  the  possession  of  an  un¬ 
rivalled  form  of  Government ;  but  we 


In  the  first  place,  we  may  safely 
refer  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  that  refonnationary  aversion  which 
at  present  prevails,  to  the  jealousy 
anu  disgust  with  which  the  very  terms 
expressive  of  reform  have,  since  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution,  been 
regarded.  Unable  or  unwilling  to 
discriminate  betwixt  that  restless¬ 
ness  of  temper  and  perversion  of 
principle,  that  morbid  and  vitiated 
feeling  which  characterised  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  liberty  and  equality,  of  re¬ 
formation  and  confusion,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
that  principled,  dispassionate,  and  re¬ 
gulated  spirit,  which  actuated  the  re¬ 
formers  of  the  sixteenth,— confound¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  men  in  behalf  of  all 
that  can  render  the  name  of  home, 
and  kindred,  and  country,  sacred  and 
endearing,  %vith  that  senseless  and 
inisgmd^  resistance  which  had  for 
its  object  the  disunion  of  kindred,  and 
the  di^lution  of  every  tie  of  true 
patriotism  and  pure  reli^on — many, 
perhaps  well-meaning  people,  have 
been  gradually,  and  almost  imper- 
oeptibly,  led  to  confound  opinions 
and  conduct  whidi  are  diametrically 
opposite.  In  the  ardour  of  their  zeal 
for  law,  and  order,  and  subordina¬ 
tion,  and  peace,  things  not  absolute- 
ly,  hot  relatively  valuable,  6U<di  men 
forget,  that  it  was  from  a  chaos  of 
the  most  jarring  elements,  from  a- 
midst  the  fires  of  martyrdom  and 
the  ravages  of  dvil  war,  that  our 


love  to  be  grateful  for  the  blessings 
we  enjoy  ;  and  we  shall  never  think 
it  a  good  reason  for  dishonouring 
the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much,  that  a  people  with 
whose  domestic  concerns  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do,  have,  in  our  own  time, 
happened  to  conduct  themselves  tu¬ 
multuously. 

Let  us  pause  seriously,  for  a  few 
moments,  over  the  history  of  the 
Romish  Church,  as  it  was  by  law 
established  in  Scotland  previous  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Let 
us  examine  her  tenets,  and  explore 
her  sanctuaries,  and  bring  under  re¬ 
view  the  characters  and  interests  of 
her  teachers.  Let  us  trace  the  in¬ 
variable  connection  betwixt  Papal  bi¬ 
gotry  and  regal  despotism — betwixt 
that  tyranny  which  enslaves  and  en¬ 
feebles  the  mind,  and  that  by  which 
the  body  is  held  in  subjection :  and, 
after  having,  weighed  the  extent  of 
moral  and  political  evil,  arising  from 
a  religion  and  a  government  of  which 
i^orance,  superstition,  passive  obe¬ 
dience,  and  non-resistance,  constitu¬ 
ted  the  foundation,  let  us  then  esti- 
if  we  can,  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  is  due  to  the  reformers. 

If  we  would  ascend,  however,  to 
the  source  of  the  evil,  exasperated 
and  extended  as  it  undoubtedly  has 
been  by  the  French  Revolution,  it 
becomes  Dcccssary  to  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  to  t^t  ^at  and  comprehensive 
distinction,  in  point  of  political  priu- 
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dples,  which,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  diversiBcs  and  colours  the 
opinions  of  our  countrymen.  It  was 
tl^  observation  of  an  eminent  states- 
man,  “  Tell  me  whether  a  Briton  is 
a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  and  I  will  explain 
hn  sentiments  on  every  other  sub- 
jeet.**  Tell  us  whether  a  Briton  con¬ 
siders,  or  pretends  to  consider,  the 
rights  and  constitution  of  his  coun¬ 
try  -as  worth  contending  for,  or  gives 
himself  up,  with  easy  and  accommo¬ 
dating  indiflPerence,  respecting  law, 
and  privilege,  and  jwpular  rights,  and 
similar  unfashionable  topics,  to  the 
support  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
crown, — tell  us  whether  a  fellow-ci¬ 
tizen  professes  to  be  a  Foxite  or  a 
Pittite,  and  we  shall  instantly  resolve 
his  real  or  avowed  opinions  respect¬ 
ing  the  Reformation. 

In  consequence  of  those  party  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  having  (partly  by  private 
management,  and  partly  by  public 
roinures)  been  considerably  increas¬ 
ed  during  these  last  sixty  years,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  And  the  love  of 
many,  for  the  good  old  cause  of  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberty,  considerably 
abated,  and  their  zeal  and  ardour  for 
the  new  system  proportionably  en- 
creased.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
that  men,  who  are  either  immediate¬ 
ly  employed  in  trimming  the  wheels 
of  Government,  or  connected  with 
tboae  who  are  so, — that  their  rela¬ 
tions,  friends,  acouaintances,  and  de¬ 
pendents,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  should  endeavour  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  fame,  or  vitiate  the  virtues 
of  Inen,  whose  chief  merit  consisted 
in  itsisting  private  influence  and 
pnblic  oppression.  We  do  not,  we 
are  certain,  exceed  the  truth  when 
we  affirm,  that  one-third  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  at  present  composed  of 
men,  who,  to  use  the  emphatic  words 
wld^  were  addressed  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  but  immortal  Bums,  have 
no  hmsinexs  to  think  for  themselves.** 

The  union  of  the  sister  kingdoms, 
nnder  one  form  of  government,  and 
dii  Consequent  approximation  of 
aaatiments  and  manners,  may  also 
have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  lower- 
the  general  respect  for  the  re- 
foraiai  8  of  Scotland.  While  every 
wmmmte  under  Henry  V'lII.,  the 
aUWiCd  father  of  the  Episcopal 
q—tii,  was  efleoted  by  the  inter¬ 


vention  and  agency  of  Government, — 
while  the  King  suggested,  and  the 
Parliament  most  obsequiously  second¬ 
ed,  every  Anti-Papistical  enactment, 

— while  the  whole  resources  of  the 
Secular  Clergy  were  confiscated  with¬ 
out  a  struggle,  and  almost  without  a 
murmur, — the  Reformation  in  Scot¬ 
land  was  effected,  in  direct  opposition 
to,  and  under  the  most  severe  perse¬ 
cution  from,  the  Constituted  Autho¬ 
rities  of  the  land.  In  the  latter  case, 
turbulence,  civil  broils,  and  blood¬ 
shed,  markc<l  the  progress,  and  indi¬ 
cated  the  triumphs  of  the  reformetl 
religion  ;  whilst,  in  the  former,  the 
silent  and  disregarded  remonstrances 
of  a  few  pensioned  monks  were  the 
only  indications  of  a  change  of  faith. 

It  is  not  extraordinary,  therefore, 
that  many,  among  the  higher  ranks 
in  particular,  who  have  long  admir¬ 
ed  and  imitated  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  our  Southern  neigh¬ 
bours,  reflecting  on  the  dreadful  con¬ 
vulsions  with  which  Presbyterianism 
was  introduced  into  Scotland,  com¬ 
bined  with  its  present  austere  and 
unassuming  appearance,  should  be 
disposed  to  prefer  the  placid  looks 
and  more  courtly  deportment  of  the 
sister  Church.  Episcopacy  is  the 
religion  of  the  Court — it  is  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  King — and,  from  the 
shewy  nature  of  its  ceremonies  and 
observances,  as  well  as  from  its  dig¬ 
nities  and  political  influence,  it  has 
long  been  esteemed  the  religion  of  a 
gentleman.  So  long  as  this  continues 
to  be  the  light  in  which  it  is  regard¬ 
ed,  we  fear  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 
a  candid  and  unprejudiced  estimate 
of  the  principles,  motives,  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Scottish  reformers. 

Another  cause  of  that  discredit 
into  which  the  characters  of  our  re¬ 
formers  have  lately  fallen,  may  be 
traced  to  those  numerous  and  po¬ 
pular  secessions  which  have  b^n 
made  from  the  Presbyterian  Church.  ‘ 
By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  our 
Scottish  Seceders  profess  to  believe 
the  doctrines  and  to  follow  the  steps 
of  Calvin  and  Knox ;  while  they  are 
disposed  to  represent  the  Established 
Church  by  terms  expressive  of  a- 
postacy,  and  dereliction  of  principle. 
Without  investigating  very  minute¬ 
ly  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  as¬ 
sertions,  some  have  been  led  to  join 
in  the  Seceision,— while  by  far  the 
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greater  number,  to  whom  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  Seceders  appeared  pre¬ 
posterous,  have  associated  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  original  reformers 
all  that  gloomy  asperity,  puritanical 
cant,  and  uncharitable  invective, 
which  have  been  (not  altogether,  per¬ 
haps,  without  foundation)  ascribed 
to  their  secession- followers  in  modern 
times.  Thus  have  names,  which 
were  once  mentioned  with  veneration, 
love,  and  gratitude — and  doctrines, 
which,  the  more  thoroughly  they  are 
understood,  will  the  more  devoutly 
be  adopted  and  practised,  from  be¬ 
ing  identified  with  other  names  and 
other  doctrines  very  dissimilar,  been 
degraded  in  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  are  ever  disposed  to  form  con¬ 
clusions  from  appearances  alone. 

The  Scottish  reformers  have  been 
branded  as  enthusiasts,  austere  in 
their  doctrines  and  manners,  ne¬ 
glectful  of  the  common  civilities,  and 
incapable  of  exercising  the  chari¬ 
ties  of  social  life.  The  character  of 
Knox  has  been  particularized  as  bru¬ 
tally  insolent,  and  rudely  disloyal. 
The  tears  which  he  is  said  to  have 
drawn  from  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
Scottish  (^ueen,  have,  in  this  age  of 
chivalrous  sentiment,  produced  a 
whole  host  of  Quixotic  defenders, 
backed  by  all  the  influence  of  the 
drawing-room.  Many  who  are  duly 
qualified  for  appreciating,  as  well  as 
practising,  those  useful  and  becoming 
civilities,  upon  which  our  very  ad¬ 
mission  into  polished  society  at  pre¬ 
sent  depends,  are  yet  altogether  in¬ 
capable  of  estimating  correctly  “  the 
form  and  pressure”  of  the  age  in 
which  our  reformers  lived.  Many 
who  would  deem  it,  not  only  brutal, 
but  treasonable,  to  insult  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  royalty  with  a  look  of  dis¬ 
sent,  forget  that,  in  former  times, 
prince  and  j^asant,  layman  and 
priest,  chieftain  and  reformer,  fre¬ 
quently  associated  together  w'ith  a 
natural  and  unconstrained  familiari¬ 
ty.  Many,  too,  who  prize  and  de¬ 
fend  the  privileges  we  at  present  en¬ 
joy,  do  not  truly  estimate  that  intre¬ 
pid  and  indexible  boldness  of  spirit, 
without  which  no  reformation  ever 
was,  or  <^n  be  effected,  in  opposition 
to  establislied  and  constituteu  autho¬ 
rity.  Had  our  reformers  been  less 
zealous,  or  less  obstinate,  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  opinions— had  they,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  wish  of  their  more  po- 
lishetl  posterity,  blended  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  dove  with  the  cunning 
of  the  serpent,  the  passiveness  of  the 
lamb  with  the  strength  of  the  lion- 
had  they,  in  other  words,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  gained  over  by  a  few 
courtly  and  insidious  speeches  and 
promises,  or  been  deterred,  by  the 
most  dreadful  denunciation  of  ven¬ 
geance  and  destruction,  from  that 
determined  attitude  which  they  so 
nobly  presented — had  they,  like  some 
modern  politicians,  varied  and  fluc¬ 
tuated  as  party  or  interest  inclined, 
making  shipwreck  of  all  that  is  man¬ 
ly  in  character,  in  order  to  please,  to 
flatter,  to  accomplish  ; — had  the  re¬ 
former  Knox,  or  any  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  cause  of  eternal 
truth,  acted  in  this  manner;  those 
who  now  pollute  his  memory  by  their 
recollections,  might,  at  this  very 
hour,  have  been  deprived  even  of 
the  power  of  complaint,  and  subject¬ 
ed  to  all  the  miseries  of  religious  and 
civil  despotism. 

Not  a  little  of  the  odium,  too,  un¬ 
der  w'hich  our  reformers  lie,  may  be 
traced  to  the  popular,  and,  in  many 
respects,  valuable  history  of  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Hume.  In  the  History  of 
England,  w’e  are  informed,  that  su¬ 
perstition  and  fanaticism  are  tw^o 
different  species  of  religion,  which 
stand  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other — and  that,  whilst  the  former 
is  the  genius  of  Popery,  the  latter  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  reformed 
faith.  There,  too,  with  a  degree  of 
address  worthy  the  advocate  of  po¬ 
litical  oppression  and  atheistical  te¬ 
nets,  we  are  occasionally  admonished 
of  the  ‘‘  fanatical  character,  the  pro- 
testant  fanaticism,  the  puritanical  and 
enraged  reformers.”  The  character 
of  our  Scottish  reformer, » Knox,  is 
particularly  honoured  with  abuse ; 
and  those  vices  to  which  his  extreme 
and  characteristical  virtues  appeared 
to  approach,  are  laid  to  his  charge 
with  the  most  determined  and  insi¬ 
dious  malignity.  We  do  not  stop  at 
present  to  disprove  assertions  which 
are  so  manifestly  marked  with  ab¬ 
surdity  of  reasoning  and  assumption 
of  fact.  We  shall  not  offend  the 
good  sense  and  judgment  of  our  rea¬ 
ders,  with  a  proof  that  fanaticism 
and  superstition  are  blemithea  which 
adhere,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  to 
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all  religions  whatever,  and  are,  in  fact,  subversion  of,  the  popular  and  mas- 
not  in  opposition  to,  (as  Mr  Hume  tcrly  creations  of  this  arch  magician, 
asserts,)  but  in  perfect  combination  will  avail  to  the  amount  of  removing 
and  alliance  with  each  other.  But  the  impression  which  has  already 
we  cannot  dismiss  this  well-known  been  made. 

author  without  an  effort,  feeble  it  Having  thus  attempted  to  explain 
may  be,  but  certainly  well  intended,  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  true 
to  counteract  principles  which  are  causes  of  that  encreasing  and  morti- 
aqually  absurd  in  politics  and  in  re-  fying  disrepute  into  which  the  Covc- 
Hgion.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  nanters  have  lately  fallen,  it  is  with 
may  yet  have  to  learn,  that  religious  pleasure  that  we  now  turn  the  atten- 
aDvl  civil  liberty  are  children  of  the  tion  of  our  readers  to  a  work  whicli, 
'Same  parents,  and  heirs  of  the  same  under  a  very  modest  and  unpretend- 
promises,  we  would  raise  our  voice  in  ing  aspect,  contains  much  valuable, 
caution  and  admonition, — we  would  and  authentic,  and  even  original  in- 
tril  them  of  the  tenor  and  purpose  of  formation ;  accompanied  by  such  ob- 
the  whole  history — of  its  almost  pro-  servations  as  evidently  tend  to  put 
fessed,  and  certainly  undeniable  ten-  matters  to  rights  again,  and  to  re- 
dency,  to  justify  the  most  unlawful  store  the  staunch  supporters  of  the 
measures  of  the  most  detestable  ty-  Covenant  to  that  high  place  in  nub- 
rants, — we  would  admonish  them  lie  esteem,  from  which  they  nave 
against  that  religious  poison  to  which  been  so  unceremoniously  and  inde- 
we  have  above  alluded,  and  which  cently  pushed, 
has  already,  we  fear,  operated  but  John  Blackader,  the  minister  of 
too  powerfully,  in  vitiating  the  very  the  parish  of  Traqueer,  in  Galloway, 
bear t’s-blood  of  reformed  religion  and  was  one  of  those  conscientious  and 
true  patriotism.  If  ever  the  period  unflinching  individuals,  who,  rather 
shall  arrive,  which  we  earnestly  hope  than  conform  with  the  measures 
never  may,  when  the  inhabitants  of  adopted  by  Middleton  in  the  year 
this  country  shall  generally  and  cor-  1662,  to  introduce  Prelacy,  chose  to 
dially  coincide  in  the  opinions,  and  relinquish  his  living,  and  betake  him- 
act  upon  the  principles  of  this  His-  self  to  the  hill-sides  and  the  glens, 
torian,  then  we  may  safely  aver,  there  to  administer  that  spiritual  in- 
that  the  reformers  have  lived  in  vain,  struction  and  admonition  which  he 
atul  that  all  for  which  they  contend-  was  not  permitted  to  dispense  within 
ed  unto  death,  is  for  ever  lost  to  their  the  walls  of  a  church.  Najr  more, — 

misguided  and  degraded  posterity.  he  was  one  of  those  composing  a  class 

“  The  Great  Unknown’*  has  now  still  more  limited,  who  refused  to 

'becomes  term  whereby  a  well-known  avail  themselves  of  the  indulgence 

and  justly-admired  Novelist  is  de-  some  years  afterwards  offered  to  their 

jngnated  and  pointed  out  to  posteri-  acceptance,  but  who,  without  any  as- 

ty  ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  not  less  perity  towards  those  who  did  so,  con- 

lamentable  than  surprising,  to  find  tinu^  to  contend  for  a  full  and  unli- 

Ihe  powers  of  that  mighty  mind  em-  roited  emancipation  from  all  prelatic 

|doyed  in  softening  the  atrocities  and  restraints  and  observances.  After 

in  ridiculing  the  zeal  of  these  inter-  havinj;  proved  materially  useful  in 

esting  times  *.  The  Covenanters  are,  opposing  tyranny,  and  in  propagating 

by  him,  represented  in  the  light  of  reformed  opinions,  and  after  having 

bund  enthusiasts  and  narrow-minded  made  many  almost  miraculous  es- 

iealots;  and  we  question  much,  if  capes,  he  was  at  last  sentenced  to 

all  the  historical  evidence  which  Mr  imprisonment  in  the  Bass,  where  he 

Crichton  has  been  enabled  to  bring  died. 

into  the  field,  in  opposition  to,  and  in  During  the  development  of  this 


•  This  is  perhaps  a  little  too  strongly  stated,  and,  moreover,  difffers  widely  from 
-the  sentiments  expressed  by  another  contributor,  who  has  incidentally  alluded  to  the 
»  'liiine  subject.  Of  course,  the  reader  will  not  expect  that  every  writer,  in  a  periodical 
,  irork,  should  square  his  creed  by  one  invariable  standard  $  and  in  the  present  instance, 
is  hoped  that  the  manly  and  patriotic  spirit  which  this  article  breathes,  will  more 
atone  for  an  accidental  fervor^ in  the  form  of  expres8ion»^^dftor* 
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biography,  every  proper  occaaon  is 
cTnbr&cea  for  holtling  up  both  parties 
— those  who  persecuted,  as  well  as 
the  objects  of  their  resentment  and 
injustice, — in  a  strong  and  a  contr^t- 
ihI  light.  And  we  should  be  doing 
a  manifest  injury  to  Mr  Crichton, 
were  we  not  to  permit  him  to  sum 
up  his  opinions  upon  the  subject,  in 
his  own  very  expressive  and  appro¬ 
priate  terms : 

We  are  aware,  that  the  attacks  recent¬ 
ly  made'  on  the  character  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  excited  much  sensation  in  the 
public  mind,  and  provoked  discussions 
which  contributed  to  set  that  character  in 
a  fairer  light.  They  have  suft’ered  much 
from  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  wilful 
misrepresentation  ;  from  having  their 
foibles  exaggerated,  and  their  better  qua¬ 
lities  suppressed,  or  studiously  thrown 
into  the  shade.  Their  virtues  have  been 
tarnished  and  debased,  being  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  worst  principles  and  vilest 
{lessions  in  human  nature.  They  were 
traduced  by  hireling  and  slanderous  wri¬ 
ters  in  their  own  age,  when  the  means 
and  opportunity  of  vindicating  themselves 
trere  placed  beyond  their  reach.  These 
calumnious  assertions  have  been  adopted 
even  by  sober  historians,  who  have  given 
a  distorted  caricature,  instead  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  image  of  the  times.  Fiction  has  as¬ 
sailed  them  with  the  weapons  of  w  it  and 
ridicule,  at  the  expense  of  disguising 
truth  and  perverting  facts.  Actions  have 
been  attrilrated  to  them  which  they  ne¬ 
ver  committed,  and  which  they  would 
have  abhorred ;  the  extravagances  of  a 
few  have  been  maliciously  and  injurious¬ 
ly  imputed  tp  the  whole. 

The  best  torrective  of  these  asper¬ 
sions  is  a  lietter  kncn  ledge  of  their  his¬ 
tory.  The  illusions  of  fancy  would  dis- 
»lve  and  vanish,  when  approached  un¬ 
der  a  just  apprehension  of  their  real  me¬ 
rits  ;  and  their  character  W’ould  assume 
fairer  colours,  and  a  natural  proportion, 
if  viewed  through  an  impartial  medium. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  hold  them 
up  as  men  of  unsullied  and  immaculate 
excellence,  as  exempt  from  the  common 
weaknesses  of  humanity.  Their  reputa¬ 
tion  is  not  w  ithout  blemish  ;  and  their 
corduct  was,  in  many  instances,  rash 
and  indefensible.  But  we  say  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  contemplate  them  exclusively 
through  their  fruits  and  peculiarities, 
while  their  redeeming  attributes,  and  their 
twighter  qualities,  are  quenched  and  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  sink  of  calumny.  And  we 
are  persuad^  that,  with  aO  their  excep¬ 
tionable  points,  a  nearer  acquaintance 


would  greatly  soften  and  reduM  even  the 
stemnest  and  harshest  of  their  features. 
Many  of  their  errors  were  those  of  the 
age  in  whieh  they  lived.  Much  of  their 
conduct,  which  ignorance  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  censure,  will  admit  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation,  from  the  cutru in¬ 
stances  in  which  they  were  placed.  What 
appears  stubbornness  and  obstinacy  was 
only  a  firm  adherence  to  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  truth  and  right.  If  their 
zeal  sometimes  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
discretion,  we  ought  to  make  allowance 
for  the  intensity  of  their  feelings,  the  ir¬ 
ritation  of  their  spirits,  and  the  want  of 
leisure  for  cool  and  dispassionate  reflec¬ 
tion.  Besides,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
was  necessary  in  their  case.  It  inspired 
them  with  a  boldness  and  resolution 
which  no  man  will  ever  assume  who  is 
merely  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his 
claims.  If  they  w’ere  deficient  in  reve¬ 
rence  or  respect  for  their  rulers,  to  W'hat 
is  it  to  be  attributed  ?  We  know  that 
cruelty  and  oppression  may  create  aver¬ 
sion,  but  will  never  beget  esteem.  Even 
their  excesses  are  explicable,— many  of 
them  justifiable,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
their  situation ;  and  may  be  reckoned 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  treat¬ 
ment. 

It  is  said  they  disowned  the  king,  and 
denied  the  Government.  These  senti¬ 
ments  ought  not  to  be  approved,  and 
cannot  be  defended ;  but  they  afford  no 
pretext  to  brand  the  body  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  as  enemies  to  monarchy  and  civil 
subordination.  This  w  as  the  crime  of  a 
few',  (not  one  in  five  hundred,) 
ter  they  had  endured  oppression  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  saw'  no  hopes  of  re¬ 
dress  left,  adopted  that  step  as  a  despe¬ 
rate  resource.  They  ventured  dowrn  from 
the  mountains,  at  the  dead  of  night,  to 
fix  their  declarations  on  the  church- doors, 
publishing  their  grievances  to  the  world 
in  the  language  of  despair,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  vengeance  on  their  persecutors.  They 
did  not  disow'n  the  king  until  they  were 
persuaded,  that,  by  violating  his  oaths 
and  engagements,  he  had  forfeited  all 
claim  to  their  allegiance : .  and  if  they 
called  Charles  Stuart  a  tyrant,  it  was  not 
until  they  had  some  reason  to  think  him 
80.  The  presbyterians,  in  general,  had 
no  factious  design  to  overturn  the  throne, 
or  ^mple  royalty  contemptuously  under 
their  feet;  they  only  wished  to  reduce, 
its  prero^tives  within  safe  and  reason¬ 
able  limits.  The  experience  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and^  a  half  has  proven,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  genius  of  presbytery  in¬ 
compatible  with  monarchic  principles ; 
and  the  allegation,  that  the  ancient  lead- 
W8  of  our  churdt  were  repuUicant  or  de- 
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Mocrats,  needs  no  other  refutation  than 
■efariug  to  the  standards  of  the  church, 
t9  her  Confessions  and  Apologies,  and 
even  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant  itself.  They  felt  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their 
Ukertics,  when  these  were  unjustly  as- 
sidled  and  infringed ;  but  their  opposi¬ 
tion  was  not  the  random  concurrence  of 
6ery  and  discontented  spirits.  They  had 
COOiidered  the  grounds  of  their  resistance, 
«od  justified  theuse  of  defensive  arms, 
fhMi.1  the  law  of  Nature,  and  from  the 
pnecepts  and  examples  of  Scripture. 

In  opposing  Prelacy,  the  Covenanters 
ware  not  merely  contending  about  a  few 
abstract  points  in  religion,  or  a  particu¬ 
lar  acclesiastical  system :  they  were  strug¬ 
gling  for  the  civil  and  political  rights 
of  their  country  against  tlie  inroads  of 
-deqtotical  and  su{)erstitious  kings.  They 
were  the  champions  of  a  national  cause; 
and  though  they  bad  not  the  most  re¬ 
fined  notions  of  rational  liberty,  they 
were  the  only  persons  that  made  a  firm 
and  aonsistent  stand  in  its  defence.  Their 
devoted  courage  not  only  preserved  the 
todependence  of  their  religion,  but  pro¬ 
ved- a  useful  barrier  to  the  nation,  when 
the  bulwarks  of  liberty  were  falling  pro¬ 
strate  before  the  march  of  a  dark  and 
gkXMny  despotism.  Their  efforts  have 
left  a  noble  monument  to  the  world, 
what  unshrinking  and  persevering  for¬ 
titude  may  accomplish.  The  triumph 
of  their  cause  affords  an  instructive  les¬ 
son  on  the  futility  of  those  legislative 
measures,  that  would  subdue  conscien¬ 
tious  opinions  by  force,  or  extinguish  re¬ 
ligious  principles  by  cruelty.  When  we 
reflect  on  these  invaluable  privileges,  on 
the  freedom  of  c(Hiscience,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  laws,  let  us  not  forget  the  men 
by  whom  they  were  secured.  Barbarous 
nations  admire  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 
fottfathers,  though  they  inherit  no  other 
l)enefit  than  the  glory  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  And  are  not  those  entitled  to 
our^iratitude,  to  whose  patriotic  zeal  we 
an  indebted  for  so  many  blessings,  civfl 
and  religious  ?  If  it  is  reckoned  ungene¬ 
rous  and  unmanly  to  tread  with  insult 
on  the  ashes  of  a  fallen  adversary,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  thoee  who  wantonly 
revile  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  or 
load  with  reproaches  the  memory  of  ^eir 
MMKFACToas  ? 

At  the  same  time  that  we  make 
theae  favourable  admiisioDs,  we  are 
bound  in  justice  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  ourselves,  to  state,  that 
we-»i8teera  Mr  Crichton's  at 
equal  to  his  prudence,  and  his 
anxiety  to  rescue  the  character  of 


the  Covenanters  from  aspersion,  as 
well  as  to  overwhelm  that  of  their 
oppressors  with  infamy,  more  than  a 
match  for  his  information  and  histo¬ 
rical  research.  The  monstnira  nul- 
lis  virtutibus  a  vitiis  redemptum," 
is  of  as  rare  occurrence,  perhaps,  as 
the  monster  of  perfection.  Who, 
for  example,  save  one,  like  our  bio¬ 
grapher,  hit  with  the  cacobthes  of 
invective,  could  swallow  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  an  American 
Journal,  as  historical  evidence?  The 
author  is  speaking  of  Graham  of 
Claverhouse  as  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Drumclog : — 

Here  I  distinctly  saw  the  features  and 
sliape  of  this  far-famed  man.  He  was 
small  of  stature,  and  not  well  furmed— 
his  arms  were  long  in  proixution  to  his 

— he  had  a  complexion  unusually 
dark— his  checks  were  lank,  and  deeply 
furrowed— his  eye-brows  were  drawn 
down,  and  gathered  into  a  kind  of  knot 
at  their  junction,  and  thrown  up  at  their 
extremities  ;  they  had,  in  short,  the  strong 
expression  given  by  our  jiainters  to  those 
on  the  face  of  Judas  Iscariot — his  eyes 
were  hollow  ;  they  had  not  the  lustre  of 
genius,  nor  the  fire  of  vivacity  ;  they  were 
lighted  up  by  that  dark  fire  of  wrath 
which  is  ladled  and  fanned  by  an  eter¬ 
nal  anxiety,  and  consciousness  of  crimi¬ 
nal  deeds— his  irregular  and  large  teeth 
were  presented  through  a  smile, — very 
unusual  on  his  set  of  features — his  mouth 
seemed  to  be  unusually  large,  from  the 
extremities  being  drawn  backward  and 
downward,  as  if  in  the  intense  applica¬ 
tion  to  something  cruel  and  disgusting- 
in  short,  his  upper  teeth  projected  over 
his  under  lip ;  and,  on  the  whole,  pre¬ 
sented  to  my  view  the  mouth  of  the  im¬ 
age  of  the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate.** 
C  Copied  ^om  Christ.  Inst,  for  Nov* 
1822.^— This  portrait  sets  the  original 
very  distinctly  befere  the  eye  of  the  ima- 
ginatipn  ;  and,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  observation,  that  the  face  is  an  index 
to  the  mind,  it  exhibits  an  exterior  alto¬ 
gether  befitting  the  dark  and  sanguinary 
spirit  that  inhabited  it. 

Now,  we  happen  to  know,  that  the 
whole  of  this  character,  as  well  as  of 
the  very  powerful  description  of  the 
battle  itself,  of  which  this  forms  a 
part,  is  a  fiction  ;  and  that*  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  paper  had  no  other  object 
in  view,  in  the  narratives  which  he 
published,  than  an  exhibition  of  his 
own  powers  as  a  writer  ! 

At  page  220,  wc  have  a  fearful. 


24  Lines  on 

and  a  particular  account,  of  the  a- 
trocities  said  to  have  been  practised 
by  the  garrison  stationed  at  l)alswin- 
ton,  in  Dumfriesshire — to  every  iota 
of  which  the  most  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  is  lent ;  whilst,  at  the  same  ^ 
time,  in  page  249,  the  story  of  the 
gallows  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
though  supported  by  several  credit¬ 
able  authors,  is  rejected  as  altoge¬ 
ther  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Now, 
we  neither  mean  to  assert  nor  to  i 
deny  upon  the  subject ;  our  observa¬ 
tion  amounts  merely  to  this — that 
where  people  are  divided  in  opinions, 
and  in  political  opinions  in  particu¬ 
lar,  this  loose  way  of  going  to  work 
will  not  convince  them.  It  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
every  surmise  or  allegation,  however 
improbable,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
AVodrow,  or  Naphtali,  or  the  Cloud 
of  Witnesses — nor  are  w’e  disposed  to 
think  every  allegation  false  which 
Arnot,  or  Crichton,  (Captain,)  or 
Sharp,  have  ventured  to  make.  The 


.  Italy,  yuly 

fact  is,  that  this  Life  of  Blackader 
bears  too  much  the  aspect  of  special 
pleading ;  a  circumstance  which, 
though  it  may  recommend  it  to  the 
perusal  of  the  populace,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  injure  its  usefulness  amongst 
the  better  informed  and  more  consi¬ 
derate. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  are 
inclined  to  shake  hands  with  our 
author  most  cordially  at  jrarting. 
In  plain,  and  exceedingly  perspicu¬ 
ous  language,  he  has  favoured,  us 
with  a  very  interesting  narrative,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  excellent  reflections 
upon  subjects  of  the  very  last  im¬ 
portance,  to  Scotsmen  in  particular, 
as  well  as  to  the  world  at  large.  His 
heart,  and  all  his  moral  affections, 
are  evidently  in  a  proper  state  of 
training  ;  and  if  he  has  allowed  his 
zeal  to  master,  in  some  instances,  his 
cooler  judgment,  he  is,  we  know,  a 
young  man  ;  and  we  shall  conclude 
with  applying  to  him  the  words  of 
Seneca — “  facile  est  remedium  uber- 
tatis,  sterilia  nunquam  vincuntur.’" 


Einf5  on  italj). 


Laxd  of  gone  glory  !  o'er  thy  regions 
yet 

Its  twilight  lingers,  though  its  sun  is 
set ; 

Amidbt  thy  hallow'd  haunts  and  classic 
streams. 

That  roll  in  light  away,  we  walk  in 
dreams— 

Dreams  of  thy  dead— to  Fancy's  view 
that  pass. 

Like  flitting  shadows  of  the  magic  glass. 

Oh  !  thou  art  fair  in  ruin — like  some  maid 

To  sin  and  sorrow  in  her  bloom  betray'd ; 

The  victim  of  wild  Passion's  evil  will _ 

Pot  ever  lost,  but,  oh  !  how’  lovely  still ! 

K'en  in  thy  day  of  widowhood  and  woe. 

Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  lands  below  ; 

\  et  Nature’s  lovely  beauty  disappears 

Before  thy  mighty  spell  of  parted  years ! 

Tall  shadowy  columns  people  thy  fair 
scene— 

Of  melaucholy  grandeur— gray  and  green ; 

Gray  with  long  years— still  wasting  as 
they  glide. 

And  green  with  moss— deposit  of  their 
tide; 


Each  seems,  as  twilight  bids  the  world 
farewell. 

Like  hoar  Tradition,  lingering  there  to 
tell. 

Amidst  the  gloom  of  night's  o'erhanging 
veil. 

In  ghostly  hints,  his  visionary  tale ; 

Or,  like  a  giant  swath'd  within  his  shroud, 

Holding  dark  converse  with  the  sailing 
cloud— 

That  wanderer  of  the  night,  which  loves 
to  rest. 

With  all  its  thunder,  on  each  crumbling 
crest ! 

Upon  some  Alpine  sumnoit  let  me  stand, 

And  o'er  thy  glories  gaze,  immortal 
land,  ■  '■ 

Gaze  o'er  thy  wandering  waters,  as  they 
flow 

In  sunbright  mazes.to  the  floods  below;— 

There  o’er  the  works  of  Nature  w'ould  1 
smile. 

Yea,  e'en  o’er  man's— the  pale  deci^rijig 
^  pile; 

The  tear  of  sorrow  there  w'ould  only  roll 

O’er  thy  sad  ruins  of  the  human  soul. 
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lie  rhymes  appropriate  could  make, 

To  every  month  in  the  almanack  ; 

His  sonnets  charm'd  the  listening  crowd, 
By  wide-mouth'd  mortal  troll'd  aloud. 


Iludibrui. 


in  a  winter  morning, — a  full-sizeil 
oak  raised  from  an  acorn,  in  the 
course  of  a  summer, — and  cabbages 
and  carrots  between  sun-rising  and 
setting :  further,  I  expect  to  see,  or 
at  any  rate  hear,  of  the  stones  for  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Calton  Hill  being 
all  cut  and  carved  by  clock-work,  and 
all  disposed  in  their  proper  places  by 
a  self-moving  steam-engine.  Yes ; 
the  philosoidiy  of  the  new  school 
will  again  rear  its  head,  when  mind 
is  triumphant  over  matter  !  When  1 
look  along  the  vista  of  Time,  I  sec, 
what  1  will  not  venture  to  unfold : 

Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight  I 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 

Nor  is  the  present  age  less  remark¬ 
able  for  literature  than  science ; 
never  had  we  so  many  authors,  male 
and  female ;  never  were  their  brains 
more  fertile,  from  the  ponderous 
quarto,  exhibiting  a  rivulet  of  text 
in  a  meadow  of  margin,”  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  plates,  whose  light  and 
shade  are  so  judiciously  disposed, 
that  the  figures  seem  to  start  from 
the  Indian  paper  in  alto  relievo, 
down  to  the  halfpenny  tract,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  wooden  cut.  He  who 
is  afraid,  or  unable,  to  publish  at  his 
own  risk,  contrives  to  occupy  a  page 
in  a  magazine,  or  creeps  into  a  corner 
of  a  newspaper ;  for  even  these  are 
vehicles  of  polite  literature, — almost 
every  newspaper  editor  being  also  a 
reviewer,  and  a  moiety  of  his  read¬ 
ers  critics.  'The  press  tccm8’'*with 
volumes  on  all  subjects,  'and  ^ited 
to 'all  capacities;  if 'the  fields  of 
fancy  and  fiction  are  of  boundless 
extent,  so  those- who  explore  them 
are  in  numbers  numberless.*' '  But 
among  them  is  one  who  stalks  like 
Gulliver  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Lilliput,  and  his  speed  is  commen¬ 
surate  to  his  strength ;  he  outstrips 
the  toiling  press,  while 

Edina  saddens  at  the  long  delay. 


phy  or  mind,  in  a  style  incomprc- 
nensibly  sublime,  and  others  who 
have  proved,  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  system  of  Newton  is  equally 
irreconcilable  with  revelation  and 
common  sense.  To  enumerate  the 
discoveries,  inventions,  and  improve¬ 
ments,  would  be  an  arduous,  if  not 
endless  task  ;  but  a  few  may  be  no- 
tioed,  which  strike  the  eye  of  the 
most  careless  observer.  On  the  left 
of  the  Forth,  do  not  spinning-mills 
rise  up  as  thick,  and  nearly  as  fast, 
as  mushrooms  in  a  hot- bed?  We 
'  lee  water  carried  through  hills,  over 
deep  glens ;  and  on  every  sea,  river, 
or  canal,  steam-boats,  that  defy  wind 
*and  tide,  swarming  like  whales  in 
the  Arctic  Sea.  I  am  told  that  the 
streets  of  Auld  Reekie,  every  night, 
’display  a  blaze  of  light,  that  would 
shame  the  illuminations  which  were 
lighted  up  on  extraordinary  occasions 
in  former  days,  and  that  by  burning 
an  impalpable  and  invisible  sul]^ 
s^nce,  which  would  rise  to  the  clouds, 
«hd  could  be  carried  to'  John  o* 
^Oroat's  House.  But  looking  at  what 
is,  I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  what  may 
yet  be ;  for  1  consider  Science  as  only 
atm  in  her  cradle ;  and  as  1  am  still 
■a  young  man,  in  the  noon  of  life,  I 
,  'ifcpect  in  a  few  years  to  see  steam- 
^bosches  and  waggons  crowding  our 
public  roads,  as  numerous  as  coal- 
.•^hrts  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh 
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But  for  the  ix?ace  of  his  **  own  ro-  soar  to  the  sun,  and  suength  to  brave 
mantic  town,”  it  will  be  prudent  in  the  fury  of  a  hundred  winters,  may, 
him  to  slacken  his  pace.  I  under-  as  he  proudly  Iwks  froin  his  moun- 
stand  you  have  already  had  the  devil  tain  cyry,  be  shot  in  his  youth  by 
among  the  tailors  ;  and  if  the  imp  the  hand  of  some  pi^y  ^chin,  that 
that  occupies  Ballantyiie  and  Co.^s  he  could  have  carrim^  ^rough  the 
printing-office  should  inspire  com-  air  in  his  talons.  ^  Neither  let  him 
positors  and  pressmen  with  the  spirit  confide  in  his  invisibihty,  although 
of  insubordination,  and  should  they  it  may  be  said  of  hi*^^  ^  of  Junius, 
strike  work  about  the  middle  of  the  stat  viagni  nominis  umbra  /  ways 
last  volume  of  Quentin  Durward  s  and  means  can  be  found  to  ascertain 
successor,  some  dreadful  catastrophe  his  identity  ^  and  here  let  Constable 
would  ensue :  the  Porteous  mob,  or  and  Co.  beware  ;  they  neither  know 
the  Radicals  at  Bonnymuir,  might  where  the  attack  will  be  made,  nor 
be  considered  as  a  fiea-bite  in  compa-  how  soon  the  mine  may  explode, 
rison ;  not  only  Britain,  but  all  the  But  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough 
civilized  world,  deprived  of  the  eager-  I  have  discharged  my  duty  ! 
ly-antici|)ated  intellectual  banquet !  AVhen  I  penned  the  first  para- 
It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  on  it.  gr^iph  of  this  letter,  I  believed  it 
But  there  is  a  storm  brewing  of  an  would  lead  me  directly  into  the  very 
opposite  kind,  and  should  it  burst,  bowels  of  my  subject ;  but  by  a 
it  will  create  a  great  sensation  in  the  strange  association  of  ideas,  I  have 
I'terary  world.  The  author  of  Wa-  rambled  over  an  extensive  track,  and 
verley  has  already  discovered  the  am  still  as  far  distant  as  when  1 
Philosopher  s  stone  ;  and,  should  his  first  started,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
inexhaustible  imagination  and  pro-  having  also  played  over  the  sympho- 
found  research  stumble  on  the  ny  best  suit^  as  an  introduction  to 
elixir  vitce,  then  every  novel-writer  the  piece.  From  noticing  the  great 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  number  of  authors  and  readers  in 
Transatlantic  Washington  Irving,  this  age,  it  would  have  been  a  na- 
inay  say,  “  Otliello's  occupation’s  tural  and  easy  transition,  to  intro- 
gone  !'*  But  let  this  man  of  match-  duce  the  Harum-Scarum  Club,  of 
less  might  look  to  himself.  It  has  which  1  have  the  honour  to  be  Se- 
come  to  my  knowledge,  that  a  con-  cretary.  But  that  opportunity  being 
spiracy  against  him  is  sdready  form-  lost,  I  must  now  bring  it  forward, 
ii^,  consisting  of  disappointed  and  as  Willie  Jack  brought  his  bride  be- 
distressed  authors,  whom  he  has  fore  the  minister,  when  he  harled 
plunged  in  ruin,  by  engrossing  the  her  ben  by  the  lug  and  the  horn, 
trade ;  the  confederacy  is  gaining  Know,  then,  that  in  our  bit  of  a 
accession  of  numbers  daily,  and  he  borough,  which  you  great  folks  of  the 
will  ere  long  be  served  with  official  metropolis  W’ould  designate  a  popu- 
noticc  from^  the  Captain  Rock  of  the  lous  village,  there  has  arisen  a  taste 
band,  that  if  he  persist  in  Uving,  or,  for  polite  literature,  or,  as  Miss  Broom- 
which  is  just  the  same  thing,  writ-  wort,  the  brewer^s  daughter,  persists 
ing,  for  more  than  three  years  after  in  naming  it,  the  Belles  Letts  es, 
tliat  intimation,  he  may  expect  the  which  she  says  is  the  fashionable 
utmost  vengeance  that  thousands,  phrase,  and  quite  according  to  the 
under  the  influence  of  the  furor  new  nomenclature.  My  father  recol- 
scrihendi  can  inflict ;  for  ^  they  have  lects  when  only  two  weekly  new^ 
sworn  that  Ais  idol,  which  all  the  papers  came  to  the  town,  one  to  Ae 
people  worship,  shall  be  cast  down.  Bailie,  and  another  to  the  Minister  j 
pie<^,  and  utterly  destroy-  and  the  only  epheineris  found  with-- 
ea.  should  he  calculate  upon  his  in  the  borough  was  the  Aberdeen 

recollect  Prognostication,  at  the  annual  cost  of 
that  Polyphemus  was  overcome  by  one  penny,  and  bearing  the  appro- 
the  cumung  of  Ulysses,  and  that  priate  emblem  of  Uve  Man  in  the 
wasps  and  hornets  may  sting  the  lion  Moon  on  the  title-page :  this  useful 
..  trust  to  the  publication  was  superseded  by  tbe 

r/ixtr  rite,  shouU  he  be  fortunate  Belfast  Alinaiack,  on  ah  imiioved' 

which  uature  endows  with  powers  to  matter,  pontainmg,  atleast,  ^  page  of . 
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Joe  Miller  jokes,  sometimes  not  over 
delicate;  but  as  it  was  double  the 
price,  the  circulation  was  more  limit¬ 
ed.  What  a  change  has  now  taken 
place !  We  have  the  London  Cou¬ 
rier  and  Morning  Chronicle  daily, 
three  different  Edinburgh  papers, 
and  several  others  from  the  provincial 
press.  We  have  a  bookseller,  who 
gets  a  dozen  of  Edinburgh  Alma¬ 
nacks,  every  season,  for  his  custo¬ 
mers,  exclusive  of  the  Nautical  and 
Moore’s  Almanack,  for  the  School¬ 
master.  It  is  to  this  gentleman  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  still  grow¬ 
ing  taste  for  literature.  He  was  a 
student  at  your  University  when  the 
disputes  in  the  Pantheon  and  Forum 
were  in  their  zenith,  and  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  and  others  of  congenial 
habits.  Fate  and  his  parents  seem 
to  have  differed  about  his  destina¬ 
tion  ;  for,  while  the  last  had  intend¬ 
ed  him  for  the  pulpit,  the  former  has 
hitherto  confined  his  promotion  in 
the  kirk  to  the  precentor’s  desk  ;  and 
as  he  has,  unfortunately  for  his 
worldly  fortune,  a  kind  of  sturdy  in¬ 
dependence  of  mind,  which  prevents 
him  from  exercising  what  others 
term  worldly  wisdom,  but  which  he 
calls  knavish  cunning,  and  abject  ser¬ 
vility,  it  seems  problematical  whe¬ 
ther  he  shall  ever  obtain  a  patron  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  manse  and 
glebe.  Indeed  his  friends  and  em¬ 
ployers  here,  although  they  would 
rejoice  in  his  prosperity,  are  so  sel¬ 
fish,  as  not  to  wish  his  removal ;  for 
he  is  in  general  esteem  as  a  teacher, 
rtolpected  as  a  man,  and  beloved  in 
the  circle  of  his  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance.  He  is  learned,  without  osten¬ 
tation  ;  a  scholar,  but  not  a  pedant ; 
fond  of  wit  and  humour,  but  hostile 
to  profaneness  and  licentiousness  of 
every  description ;  likes  to  laugh,  but 
never  at  the  expence  of  the  absent, 
or  at  what  he  conceives  will  give  pain- 
to  any  one  present.  Some  say  he  is 
eccentric ;  but  his  friends  think 
ibsre  are  only  peculiarities  in  his 
thind'and  habits,  one  of  which  is,  an 
affectation  of  speaking  in  the  vema- 
enkur  idiom  and  tone  of  the  country, 
idnch  he  always  practises,  except  in 
Ida  official  capacity ;  and  such  is  his 
power  of  controlling  habit,  and  such 
nk  versatility  of  trient,  that  there 
both  his  phrases  and  accent  are  pure¬ 


ly  English.  Being  often  out,  and 
always  a  welcome  guest  in  every  so¬ 
cial  party  in  town,  he  has  the  happy 
knack  of  turning  the  attention  of  tue 
company  to  subjects  previously  ne¬ 
glected  or  unknown,  and  these  have 
a  tendency,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  to  some  branch  of  literature ; 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  parody  the 
couplet  of  the  poet. 

That  those  read  now  who  never  read 
before ; 

And  they  who  fondly  read,  still  read  the 
more. 

The  result  of  this  has  been,  that, 
about  seven  years  ago,  a  Subscription 
Library  was  fonned,  at  his  instiga¬ 
tion,  and,  for  some  time,  under  his 
sole  direction,  till  information  and 
improved  taste  enabled  some  of  his 
townsmen  to  take  a  share  in  the  man¬ 
agement  :  the  institution  is  thriving, 
and  countenanced  by  several  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen,  who  nave  made  liber¬ 
al  donations  of  books,  and  we  are 
annually  getting  an  accession  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

Our  next  step  in  literary  amuse¬ 
ment  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Club,  the  designation  of  which  I 
have  set  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  Schoolmaster 
got  acquainted  with  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  ;  whether  it  was  this  asso¬ 
ciation  which  induced  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  scribbler  in  Nature’s  spite,” 
or  if  the  good  lady  had  lent  a  spark 
of  her  fire,  you,  Mr  Editor,  will  de¬ 
cide,  from  tne  sample  I  send  you.  It 
was  not  till  lately  that  this  propen¬ 
sity  of  the  Dominie’s  was  discover¬ 
ed,  and  that  by  accident.  A  party 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  the* 
school-room,  for  the  purpose  of  liter¬ 
ary  chit-chat ;  but  finding  that  the 
conversation  became  generally  too 
desultory,  it  was  proposed  to  consti¬ 
tute  ourselves  into  a  Club,  for  the 
discussion  of  various  topics,  with  a 
President,  to  keep  order.  It  was  my 
intention  to  send  you  our  rules  and 
regulations ;  but  as  this  letter  is  al¬ 
ready  too  long,  I  shall  only  mention, 
that  it  was  agreed  we  mignt  discuss 
subjects  either  in  prose  or  verse ; 
provided  always  that  neither  the  to¬ 
pics  themselves,  nor  the  mode  of  dis¬ 
cussing  them,  were  contra  honos  mo- 
ret ;  and  that,  in  imitation  of  other 
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boilics  corporate,  every  member,  on 
admission,  should  produce  a  sey- 
picce  (  Anglice,  a  specimen  of  hiscraft) 
in  verse,  before  inauguration,  to  be 
approveil  of,  or  rejected,  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  votes  at  the  recitation  ;  the 
speaker  to  be  then  recognised  and 
addressed,  in  the  Club,  by  some  title 
or  appellation  aj»propriate  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  had  adopted.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  fix  on  a 
name  for  our  institution  ;  but  from 
our  previous  acquaintance  wdth  the 
minds  of  the  members  propostnl,  it 
was  suggested  by  the  Schoolmaster 
that  it  should  be  called  “  The  Harum- 
Scarum  C'lub,”  as  this  title  was  not 
incompatible  w’ith  diversities  of  opi¬ 
nion  and  incongruous  subjects  ;  and 
the  proposition  was  acceded  to  una¬ 
nimously. 

We  mustered  six,  on  the  night 
when  the  first  bantling  w’as  to  he 
placed  in  the  cradle  of  genius.  As 
the  Schoolmaster  had  been  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  institution,  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  would  still  be  the  brightest 
star  in  the  constellation,  he  was  call¬ 
ed  on  to  take  the  lead,  and  open  the 
meeting,  with  which  request  he  com- 
plitnl,  by  reciting  the  following  tale, 
under  the  title  of 

A  candidate  to  join  the  corps 
Who  leave  their  cares  without  the  door, 
Though  nfcanest  in  the  motley  throng, 
That  rave  and  rhyme  in  measur'd  song  ; 
Yet  dinna  smoor  mv  smoWimr  fire. 

Nor  rashly  scorn  my  rustic  Ivre  ; 

The  eagle,  that  wi'  steady  e’e 
Can  face  the  sun  and  mount  on  hie. 

Was  in  his  nest  a  feckless  thing, 

Wi'  no  a  feather  on  his  wing ; 

And  Byron,  now’  sae  far  renown’d, 

Wi*  toys,  baith  green  an’  blighted, 
crown’d, 

First  tried  if  he  had  breath  to  blaw', 
'Mang  frosty  wreaths  of  Norland  snaw', 
By  lonely  lake,  in  Highland  glen, 

Far  frae  the  polish’d  haunts  of  men. 

I  for  a  sey-piece  seiz’d  my  quill. 
Resolv’d  to  shew  my  scrimpit  skill ; 

But  felt  my  fancy  at  a  stand, 

Sae  rich  the  Muses’  fairj-land ; 

Sae  mony  subjects  dime  in  sight. 

My  head  grew  dizzj-  wi’  delight : 

I. ike  country  lass,  still  in  her  teens, 
’.Midst  muslins,  chintzes,  bombazeens, 
She  paus«,  ponders,  glow’rs,  and  gapes, 
t-  H  cr  poplins,  prints,  and  Norwich  crapes  ; 
I  Quite  lost  to  chuse  her  Sunday’s  gown, 

I  Or  Esterharv,  buff,  or  I'rmvn. 


Sac  1  sat  biting  at  my  pen, 

And  scratch'd  my  head,  and  mused  again, 

If  I  should  build  the  lofty  rhyme,” 

And  soar  in  epic  song  sublime  ; 

Or  paint  the  pleasures  of  the  plains, 

Of  loving  lasses,  laughing  swains  ; 

Or  dr\',  didactic  ethics  teach, 

Wi'  metaphors,  and  flow  ers  of  speech ; 

Or  shew  my  canker'd,  crabbed  nature, 

In  vile  lampoons  and  bitter  satire ; 

Or  try  to  move  your  hearts  to  pity, 

Bv  crooning  o'er  some  love-sick  ditty. 

’  But,  in  my  lug,  dame  Pnidence  said, 

“  Ere  you  begin  this  idle  trade. 

Take  my  advice — your  stock’s  but  sma’, 
Sae  dinna  fling  your  wealth  aw’a’ ; 

Avoid  the  common,  beaten  track. 

Nor  make  your  Pegasus  a  hack  ; 

For  he's  a  nag  of  might  and  mettle  ; 

But  if  you  spur,  you’ll  miss  your  ettle  : 
And  should  you,  reckless,  try  to  gallop. 
Soon  in  a  mire  you'll  get  a  wallop ; 

Keep  aye  a  bridle  hand — tak*  tent ; 

Or  rash,  or  careless,  you’ll  repent. 

Ye  maunna  soar  on  epic  w  ing. 

Nor  touch  the  moralizing  string ; 

Leave  satire  to  the  Libend’s  page, 

A  vapid  mass  of  frothy  rage ; 

For  dogs  when  mad  display  their  spite, 
And  slaver  when  they  canna  bite  ! 

Good  polish'd  taste  alike  disowns 
Envenomed  w'asps  and  humming  drones  ; 
And  leave  the  love-lamenting  lay. 

To  lads  and  lasses  making  hay.” 

Thus  forced  again  to  pause  and  think. 
My  fancy  soon  began  to  wink  ; 

When,  mid  the  gloom  of  mirk  midnight, 

I  saw,  afar,  a  glint  of  light ; 

And,  like  the  laverock  mounting  hie. 

Ere  morning  lifts  her  dew'y  e’e. 

The  Muse  spread  out  her  fluttering  wing, 
And  said,  “  Cheer  up,  nor  fear  to  sing ; 
I’ll  find  a  subject  yet  unsung. 

Though  better  kentw’hen  time  was  young, 
A  legend  of  the  olden  time, 

Sae  try  the  tale  in  Doric  rhyme.” 

Y ou’ve  aiblins  heard  about  a  blade 
Who  w’as  a  fiddler  to  his  trade. 

And,  seated  on  a  foggy  cairn, 

Claim’d  ilka  poet  as  his  bairn. 

This  chap  had  cummers  nine  or  ten, 

A’  glaikit  hizzies  wi*  the  men  ; 

They  had  a  fouth  of  female  graces. 

Gleg  sparklin’  e’en,  and  smirkin’  faces, 
Forby  a  stock  o’  witching  wiles— 

This  ane  wi’  tears,  and  that  wi*  smiles ; 
Syne  they  would  join  and  lilt  a  sang. 

Till  a*  the  lift  around  them  rang ; 

And  he  wha  anes  had  heard  the  strain, 
Neist  gloamin’  wad  come  back  again. 
They  had  their  hame  on  Mount  Par¬ 
nassus, 

And  lightsome  ’twas  to  see  the  lasses 
Upon  the  green,  in  gioamin’s  striddle, 

A*  dancin’  to  their  father’s  fiddle ; 
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And  as  the  queans  were  young, 
tun, 

Nought  pleas'd  them  better  than  gallant¬ 
in'  ; 

This  kyth'd  fu'  plain,  when  they  were 
dancing, 

Their  e'en  like  eastern  diamonds  glan¬ 
cing  ; 

And  scarce  a  night  but  ane  might  see 
them. 

And  twa  three  callans  cuddlin'  wi*  them. 

.  A  trotting  buriiie  near  the  hill. 

Ran  wimpling  by,  wi'  bonny  rill ; 

On  ilka  side,  the  slanting  braes 
Were  clad  wi'  birks  and  flowery  slaes  ; 
The  dimpling  stream  had  mony  a  crook, 
But  in  a  snug  weel-shelter'd  nook, 

Its  waters  seem’d  at  rest  to  sleep. 

And  form'd  a  jiool  baith  clear  and  deep, 
Whilk  shaw’d  in  a’  their  native  pride 
The  braes  that  bloom'd  on  ilka  side ; 

And  aft  the  lasses  there  were  seen. 

Light  frisking  barefoot  o’er  the  green. 
While  a*  the  swankies  far  and  near 
Gallanted  wi’  them,  late  and  ear’ ; 

Or  sleely  through  the  busses  jou  kit. 

To  tent  the  cummers  while  they  doukit ; 
Or  loan'd  on  hillocks  clad  wi*  flowers. 

Or  oxter'd  them  in  shady  bowers. 

While  ilka  flower  our  gardens  yield 
Bloom'd  sweetly  round  them  in  the  field  ; 
Litre's  fragrant  myrtles,  verdant  Imys, 

So  dear  to  bards  of  modern  days. 

As  plenty  there,  in  lasting  green. 

As  heather-bells  on  Cloach-na-bean  ! 

In  ilka  buss  the  burdies  sang ; 

The  hills  around  wi'  echoes  rang  ; 

Frae  dewy  morn  to  dusky  gloamin', 
Twas  constant,  careless,  pleasant  roam- 
in'; 

And  if  the  chaps  began  to  weary. 

The  lasses  skill'd  to  keep  them  cheery ; 
Wad  frae  the  burn  fetch  up  a  w'aught. 
And  make  them  swig  a  hearty  draught ; 
This  beverage  had  a  w'ondrous  charm, 

.  That  could  the  cauldest  bosom  warm  ; 
And  he  wha  anes  had  kiss'd  the  cap. 
Hale  bickerfu's  was  fain  to  swap ; 

At  first  *twas  mawkish  in  the  mou*, 

But  aoon  it  bizz'd  into  the  brow. 

And  kittl'd  up  sac  keen  a  pleasure. 

They  twill'd  it  without  mense  or  mea- 
■ure, 

Till  he  w'ha  had  been  haiflin's  dumb, 
wit,  and  fire,  and  fancy  come. 

And  pour'd  abroad  his  raptur'd  lays. 
That  mock  the  bards  of  modern  days  ; 
T'wpw  then  the  lasses  lik’d  to  see  them. 
And  leugh,  and  jok’d,  and  cracked  wi* 
them. 

And‘tyne  to  keep  them  a*  in  tift, 

Ane  wad  get  up  *,  and  glibly  scriit 
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Some  unco’  tale,  or  w’arld's  w'onder. 

Five  score  years  auld, {XThaps  fivehunder : 
Back  to  the  days  when  time  was  young, 

Fu’  brawly  could  she  wag  her  tongue. 

And  tell  art*  hand  of  each  invention. 

Or  unco  ferly  fouk  could  mention. 

When  wars  began — where  Babel  stood. 
And  ho>v  fouk  liv’d  Ixfore  the  flood ; 
When  kings  were  made, or  empires  form’d; 
When  kirks  were  biggit — castles  storm'd ; 
Wha  in  canoe,  or  salmon  coble, 

Fir^t  on  the  waters  dared  to  hobble; 

When  Scotsmen  first  wore  kilts  and  hose, 
Or  learn'd  the  knack  of  makin’  brose  ; 
When  Highland  bag-pi [xs  first  made  din. 
And  Lawland  lasses  learn'd  to  spin  : 

It  was  sae  lightsome  to  be  near  her. 

That  ilka  lug  was  lent  to  hear  her. 

Her  sister  *,  syne,  when  she  remark'd 
Sac  tentily’s  the  billies  hark’d, 

Aye  longer  to  put  off  the  time. 

Would  up  an'  turn  the  tale  to  rhyme ; 

Jf,  haply,  'twas  of  siege  or  battle, 

She  gart  claymores  and  targes  rattle. 

And  drums,  in  saul-inspiring  din. 

That  kindled  up  a  spark  within  : 

Thus  while  their  lugs  were  fondly  list’ning, 
I’heir  e'en  were  a*  like  flre-llaughts 
glist’ning ; 

Ilk  bosom  blawn  to  sic  a  height, 

That  nought  would  sair  but  they  would 
fight. 

To  lowm  their  sauls,  and  sattle  din, 

A  third  ane  -f*  wad  come  slipping  in  ; 

Her  e’en  twa  blobs  of  living  light, 

As  gloamin’  mild,  as  morning  bright ; 
Love's  saftest  glamour  in  them  glancing; 
Set  ilka  stirrah's  heart  a  dancing  ; 

Her  hafifit  locks  as  black’s  a  craw 
Hung  round  a  neck  like  drifted  snaw; 
Between  her  lii^s  there  play’d  a  smile, 
(Her  cheek  saft  dimpling  a’  the  while,) 
That  seem’d  to  say,  “  What  wad  ye  gie 
To  measure  mou’s  wi’  ane  like  me  ?” 

The  lawn  in  lily  folds  saft  waving, 
Around  her  bosom  gently  heaving, 

Sae  thin,  it  serv’d  the  e’en  to  guide 
To  beauties  which  it  seem’d  to  hide : 

Nae  mither’s  voice,  when  baimies  greet. 
Was  e’er  sae  melting,  saft,  and  sweet ; 
And  trembling  on  her  tuneful  tongue. 
The  strains  of  love  divinely  sung. 

Would  swell  so  full,  so  saftly  fa’. 

As  thrill’d  the  sauls  of  ane  and  a’» 

To  beet  this  rapture-breathing  bleeze. 
And  higher  still  their  souls  to  heeze, 

A  fourth  would  snatch  the  melting  lyre. 
Love  hovering  o’er  the  magic  wire, 
’Midst  which  her  fingers,  sma’  and  white, 
Were  seen  to  fly  with  fond  delight ; 
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And  as  she  touch’d  the  trembling^  strings, 
lie  smiled,  and  shook  his  purple  viings : 
Their  lugs  the  strain  sae  saftly  tirl’d. 

That  ilka  heart  wi’  rapture  dirl’d  ; 

Her  witching  power  the  cummer  saw. 
And  neist  the  mellow  flute  w’ould  blaw  ; 
Sae  saft  she  touch'd  each  plaintive  note. 

It  distant  seem'd  in  air  to  float ; 

As  when  the  woodland  echoes  bear 
The  strain  safl  mellow'd  to  the  ear, 

Kach  full-toned  note's  melodious  swell 
And  cadence,  melting  os  it  fell. 

In  saft  delirium  lull'd  each  hoy 
Wi'  fairy  dreams  of  fancied  joy  ; 

Till  sunk  in  love's  delightful  chains, 
Voluptuous  langour  fill'd  his  veins. 

To  rouse  the  chaps  to  active  life. 

The  flute  was  changed  to  skirling  fife. 
Whose  screech  set  a'  their  lugs  a  dinling. 
Ilk  saul  wi'  martial  glory  kindling ; 

Neist,  tout !  can>e  the  Tyrt^n  trumpet, 
Till  ilka  stirrah  struck  and  jumpit. 

And  scorning  beauty's  saftest  charms, 

A*  join'd  the  cry,  “  To  arms ! — Toarms  !** 
To  please  hersel',  and  hush  the  clamour. 
Was  seen  the  fifth  *,  well  skill'd  in  gla¬ 
mour  ; 

She  lang  had  studied  human  hearts. 

And  thumb'd  the  passions  o'er  like  cartes; 
The  tear  stood  trembling  in  her  e'e. 

Like  dew.4lraps  on  a  willow  tree, 

Its  flitting  lustre,  ane  might  spy. 

Like  lightnings  o'er  a  winter  sky  ; 

Her  haitit  thin,  her  cheek  was  pale. 

Her  dark  locks  waving  to  the  gale  ; 

Her  trembling  lip,  when  like  to  greet, 

Sae  lovely  seem'd,  sae  saft  and  sweet, 
'Twad  b^n  delight  that  lip  to  press. 

And  drink  her  tears  of  sad  distress  ! 
Though  sorrow  bow'd  her  angel  form,  . 
Her  bosom  swell'd  to  meet  the  storm. 

In  semi-giobes  sae  full  and  fair. 

That  nought  but  love  should  e'er  been 
there ! 

Then  would  she  pour  sic  heavy  main, 
And  cronach  o'er  sae  sad  a  strain. 

That  ilka  callan  might  be  seen 
Wi'  hanging  head  and  bluthcr'd  e’en ; 
For,  to  the  honour  of  our  nature. 

Though  valour  is  nae  gentle  feature, 

Yet  when  it  fires  a  noble  mind, 

Safi  Pity  follows  close  behind. 

'Midst  tragic  tales  and  bursting  grief. 
To  give  the  bosom  some  relief. 

The  sixth  would  start  some  kittle 
question. 

Syne  take  a  side,  whiles  not  the  best  ane  ; 
Yet  she  wxmld  argufy  so  rarely. 

As  frae  the  field  to  drive  them  fairly  : 

Of  kittle  words  she  had  sic  w'ale. 

And  screev'd  them  aflT  sae  clean  and  hale. 
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Of  learn 'd  logic  sic  a  cargo, 

Sma*  chance  had  ane  wi'  her  to  argue  ; 
Her  gab  commanded  fouks’  assent, 
Before  they  fairly  saw  her  bent ; 

When  ane  replied,  she  took  him  quick. 
To  what  he  said  she  gait  him  stick. 

Syne  drew  some  unforeseen  conclusion. 
Which  crush’d  his  system  in  confusion ; 
And,  vanquish’d  by  superior  skill. 

He  sat  convinced,  against  his  will. 

When  arguments  were  turning  bet. 
And  fouks  confuted  took  the  pet. 

The  sev  enth  sister  *,  in  a  clatter. 

Would  set  the  squad  a-laughing  at  her ; 
Whene'er  this  queer  and  comic  lass 
But  hinted  up  her  keeking  glass, 

They  throng’d  in  bouracks  at  her  ca’ ; 
For,  by  some  cantraip,  she  could  shaw, 
Whate’er  another  w  ish’d  to  hide. 

Black  Envy’s  ga',  or  swelling  Pride ; 
Though  fouks  were  laith  to  ken  themsel', 
Her  pictures  seldom  fail'd  to  tell ; 

She’d  let  you  see,  by  mimic  art. 

How  fools  and  pedants  play'd  their  part ; 
She  mov’d  sae,  easy  in  her  mask. 

It  seem'd  a  pleasure,  not  a  task ; 

Now’,  Quaker-like — precise  and  prim  ; 
Neist  fun  and  frolic — mirth  and  whim  ; 

A  wither'd  prude,  w’ith  envious  e’e  ; 

A  gay  coquette,  with  glances  slee ; 

A  toothless  granny,  auld  and  crazy  ; 
Syne,  fair  and  fresh,  a  blooming  daisy. 

If  ony  chap  had  ta’en  the  chair, 

Wi’  paughty,  philosophic  air. 

She'd  sic  a  knack  of  making  faces, 

Wi*  solemn  looks,  and  dull  grimaces. 
And  aye  the  tither  gaunt  and  hoast. 

As  made  him,  hirpling,  leave  his  post : 
The  hare-brain'd  poet's  love-sick  sonnet 
She'd  twine  like  ribbons  in  her  bonnet ; 
Syne,  if  he  kneel'd  to  kiss  her  loof. 

She'd  scorn  him  for  a  bleth'ring  coof,  - 
And  pointing  upwards  to  the  moon. 

Ding  heart  and  hams  baith  out  of  tune. 
The  scented  beau,  and  modish  fop. 
Whose  temple  was  a  tailor's  shop, 

Nae  better  far'd  when  she  espied  him  ; 
For  she  would  hunker  dowm  beside  him. 
Admire  his  boots,  his  w'hiskers  praise. 
And  talk  of  gloves,  surtouts,  and  stays  ; 
W'hen  weel  blawn  up,  wi’  love  of  self. 

To  teach  the  consequential  elf, 

A  box  of  butterflies  she'd  shaw,- 
And  prove  he  was  not  half  so  braw  : 

The  hen-peck'd  snool — the  jealous  wife, 
Whose  jaundiced  e'e  embitters  life ; 

The  doating  gowk,  aye  seen  to  hing 
Tied  to  his  dearie's  apron  string ; 

She  shaw'd  them  a'  in  sic  a  light. 

They  oou'dna  thole  to  bear  the  sight ; 
Each  painting  prov’d  a  moral  stricture, 
Truth  stood  confess'd  in  ilka  picture ; 
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^  For  *twas  the  object  of  her  satire, 

^  To  “  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature 
,  Thus,  first  wi*  ane,  aud  then  anither, 

"  She'd  anger  a*  the  squad  thither. 

Syne  as  they  a*  bang'd  up  for  hame. 

In  came  the  neist  •,  a  strapping  dame ; 
Straight  as  a  rash,  and  light  of  heel, 

Ilk  joint  as  supple  as  an  eel ; 

Her  leg  sae  neat — nane  ever  view'd  it 
Rut  frae  his  heart  fu'  sairly  rued  it ; 

For  though  she  lik'd  a  gloamin's  dafRn, 

.  When  they  grew  serious,  she  was  laugh* 
l  ing ; 

Yet  a*  wha  suffer'd  by  her  scorn 
Were  fain  to  come  and  tect  the  morn. 

To  put  the  blades  in  blithsome  mood, 
She'd  buckle  on  her  silken  snood. 

While  ilka  lock  and  wanton  curl 
Made  mony  a  youngster's  heart-strings 
dirl  ; 

And  as  they  gaz'd  wi'  glamour'd  e'en. 
She'd  shake  her  fit  upo'  the  green. 

And,  lilting  o'er  some  lightsome  spring, 
Would  let  them  see  the  Hij^land  fling : 
For  nane  on  a'  the  Olympian  brae 
j  Could  boast  her  “  light  fantastic  tae 
There  ne'er  was  ane  it  set  sae  weel 

rr^  • 

To  bob  about  in  jig  or  reel ; 

W  She'd  trip  you  o'er  a  brisk  strathspey. 

As  light's  a  lamb  upon  the  ley ; 

I'  /#•  And  when  she  join'd  a  country -dance, 

,  ^'Love  flang  his  shafts  at  ilka  glance  ; 

Jy  4 In  cleeking  arms,  or  clasping  looves. 
The  pawky  quean  coost  aflT  her  glooves  ; 

!  Her  milk-white  hand,  sae  warm  and  saft. 
Made  ilka  bosom  dunt  like  daft; 

^  While  they  mistook  baith  time  and  tune. 
But  thought  it  ended  aye  o'er  soon. 
Whate'er  the  step,  be't  quick  or  slaw, 

V  Her  gait  was  graceful  in  them  a* ; 

In  minuets,  Minerva's  air 
*  odknd  solemn  dignity  was  there  ; 

'But  when  she  tripp'd  cotillions  light, 
Venus  spwrting  in  the  sight; 

Be 't  Sleepy  Meg,  or  Dainty  Davie, 

She  play'd  them  aye  the  tither  shavie ; 

In  Jacky  Tar,  or  Tullochgorum, 

She'd  aye  some  cantraip  variorum. 

That  while  she  spang'd  upo'  the  green, 
The  feint  a  chiel  cou'd  lift  his  e'en  : 

But  though  she  w^as  a  lightsome  lassie. 
Aye  merry-mouth’d  and  never  saucy. 

She  never  would  degrade  her  charms 
^  waltzing  in  a  swankie's  arms  ; 

9ne  thought  a  young  and  modest  woman 
Sic  freedoms  should  allow  to  no  man  ; 
And  they  wha  wriggled  wi'  the  chiels. 
Had  heads  far  lighter  than  their  heels  ! 

/^hen  she  had  kittled  ilka  heart. 

And  lads  got  up,  though  laith  to  part, 
H*  eldest  sister  "f*  would  come  forth, 
^M^toanners  douce  and  modest  worth  ; 

•Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of  Dancing. 
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In  gloamin'  light  but  seldom  seen 
Among  the  rest,  upo'  the  green  ; 

She  sat  and  goupit  at  the  sturns 
Till  some  fouk  thought  they'd  turn'd  her 
hams ; 

She  had  sic  trantluins  in  her  cham'er. 

It  was  believ'd  she  dealt  in  glamour ; 
Ma^is,  sextants,  quadrants,  globes,  and 
glasses. 

Not  such  as  aft  delight  the  lasses. 

Her  pur|X)se  was  wi'  them  to  spy. 

And  keek  at  ferlies  in  the  sky  ; 

For  she  had  sic  a  wondrous  gift. 

She  weel  could  measure  a'  the  lift  ; 

Girth  round  the  planets  wi'  a  string. 

And  tell  the  size  of  Saturn's  ring. 

This  lass  would  lead  the  fallows  out. 

And  guide  their  e'en  u’  round  about. 

Syne,  gleg 's  a  razor,  rattle  aff* 

The  length  and  height  of  Peter's  staff ; 
Point  ilka  planet's  path  fu*  plain, 

Betw'een  the  Dog  and  Charlie's  Wain  ; 
And  bid  them  lent  the  milky  way. 

Where  orbs  unseen  in  clusters  lay  ; — 

Syne  would  she  tell  of  warlds  aboon. 

Ten  thousiind  miles  ayon.t  the  moon  ; 

And  starns,  sue  far  frae  mortal  sight. 

That  fouks  below  ne'er  saw  their  light ; 
With  w'arlds  and  systems  still  behind 
them, 

That  ding  our  telescopes  to  find  them. 

Thus  have  I  sung,  how  lads  and  lasses 
Erewhile  gallanted  rouud  Parnassus ; 
Langsyne  they  sought  our  sea- girt  isle. 
Where  still  they  shed  their  saftest  smile : 
Sometimes,  I  think,  Thalia's  e'e. 

In  summer  gloamin's,  blinks  on  me ; 
When  lilting  o'er  this  lightsome  strain, 

I  thought  the  cummer  smirkled  fain. 
Should  you  admit  me  as  a  brither. 

The  muse  and  I  may  come  thegither, 

To  join  the  splore,  when  neist  we  meet ; 
Her  dimpling  check,  and  smile  sae  sw'eet. 
Her  laughing  e'e,  and  witching  tongue. 
Will  glad  the  hearts  of  auld  and  young ; 
Till  ane  mair  apt  get  up  an'  sing. 

And  safter  touch  the  trembling  string. 

When  the  Dominie  sat  down,  pat¬ 
ting  of  feet  and  clapping  of  hands 
indicated  the  high  approbation  of 
the  company  ;  but  the  Schoolmaster 
again  starting  to  his  feet,  cried, 
“  Hooly,  callans !  ye're  maybe  mind¬ 
ing  on  the  auld  byeword,  *  claw  me 
an  1*11  claw  you.*  But  1  warn  man 
and  mither's  son  of  you,  that  if  ony 
ane  of  you  speak  what  1  think  non¬ 
sense,  1*11  no  fleech  you  up  wi*  blae- 
flum  flattery.  However,  come  awa', 
laird;  loose  your  pock,  and  shaw  your 
sample.** He  who  was  now  c^led 
on  waa  a  young  man,  heir  to  a  small 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood ;  ‘  his 
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lis  iniiul  lie-  But,  ah  !  the  airy  vision  flies ! 

?d  to  inclan-  No  more  I  mark  the  azure  skies, 

i  that  he  had  Nor  heed  the  flow’rs  which  round  me  rise 

lent  in  love,  I*'  beauteous  chaste  simplicity. 

morbid  sen-  When  crystal  dew-drops  gemmM  the  vale, 

nd  this,  al-  Beneath  yon  thorn  that  skirts  the  dale, 

;ture  of  his  Love  often  breath’d  his  tender  tale. 

Tee  confirm-  ’Twas  whisper’d  fend  and  faithfully. 

vnivi'^l/^he  blooms  that  thorn, 

.  I  By  rude  untimely  temjxjsts  torn, 

ision  .  None  seeks  its  shade,  unless  to  mourn 

O’er  joys  still  dear  to  memory. 

laialh.  Now  mellow'’d  from  the  vale  below, 

The  breathing  flute’s  soft  numbers  flow, 

*  Again  they  wake  the  fervid  glow, 

,  ^  The  thrill  of  sensibility, 

les  aw’ay, 

Lfully.  That  strain,  to  me  crewhile  was  dear, 

,  ,  ,  And  still  its  cadence  soothes  my  ear, 

iplandf^ound,  ^et  wakes  a  sigh,  a  starting  tear, 

ier’s^und  While  here  I  linger  pensively. 

dy  !  It  tells'  my  morn  of  life  is  past, 

-  ^  ,  Its  noon-tide  sun  with  clouds  o’ercast, 

^  evening  shades  approaching  fast, 

ng  s  i  es ,  solemnity, 

mnng,  glides, 

ony.  I  saw  the  city  smoke  ascend, 

lirds’  wail  *  curling  lilue,  with  ether  blend ; 

’d  sail  *  ^  sublunary  pleasures  end, — 

ng  gale,  ^  instability. 

g  silently.  E’en  now’,  the  glowing  tw  ilight  fled, 

jlj  O’er  Nature’s  face  thick  darkness  spread, 

and  still  dews  of  night  around  my  head, 

5om  chill'  teach  the  heart  humility. 

inony.  human  eye, 

eerful  green.  With  full  heart  heaves  the  secret  sigh, 
serene,  brown  heath  and  low’’ring  sky 

the  scene.  Impart  a  sullen  sympathy. 

^  The  rude  rock  frowning  o’er  the  deep, 

num  gay  Whence  oozing  waters  ever  w’eep, 

the  day.  And  waves  a  ceaseless  murmur  keep, 

;  slender  spray.  Inspire  a  pleasing  melancholy, 
inopy. 

.  In  the  dim  shade  of  ruins  gray, 

*  H  •  Their  turrets  trembling  in  decay, 

be  ind  ;  While  tw  ilight  points  the  dubious  way, 

sweet  to  ponder  silently. 

...  r  .  When  waning  moonlight  shadowrs  fall 

d  wTthTarp  *«oss-clad  wall, 

dft  to  wear'  While  night-birds  from  their  caverns  calk 

i  so  tenderly.  >^Ponsively. 

Ling  hour,  mould’ring  arch,  in  ivied  gloom, 

in  shady  bow’r,  silent  choir  and  roofless  dome, 

li  magic  i)ow’r,  waving  o’er  the  tomb, 

of  ecstacy  !  Proclaim  that  all  is  vanity  !  ' 

But  setting  suns  again  shall  rise, 
in  my  ear,  And  morning’s  glories  gild  the  skies, 

r  d  here  1  Again  the  weary  sleeper’s  eyes  *  • 

ictantly.  Shall  wake  to  Immortality  t  v.  ^ 
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Although  the  young  laird's  recita- 
tiou  was  not  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
gome  present,  yet  the  emotions 
which  it  had  awaked  in  the  feelings 
of  others  were  visible  in  their  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  were,  by  him,  consi- 
clered  as  the  most  sincere  marks  of 
applause.  He  had  written  from  the 
heart,  rather  than  the  head ;  and 
when  he  succeeded  in  exciting  a 
gentle  sigh,  he  esteemed  it  beyond 
the  loudest  plaudits  of  admiration. 
The  next  who  was  called  on  was  a 
son  of  Esculapius,  who  had  recently 
taken  his  degree  of  M.  D.  He  was 
a  keen,  sometimes  a  violent  politi¬ 
cian,  and  a  warm  assertor  of  what 
he  conceived  the  just  liberties  of 
mankind.  He  had  stickled  for  leave 
to  speak  in  prose ;  but  it  could  not 
be  permitted ;  and  with  the  energy 
peculiar  to  his  character,  he  poured 
forth  the  following  rhapsody: 

Cfte  of  Verona. 


What,  who  are  these,  on  fair  Ausonia*s 
plain, 


With  pomp  and  splendour  in  their  pageant 


train  ? 

The  lords  of  earth,  who  meet  in  dark 
divan, 

*  ,tSworn  foes  to  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
'  man. 

All  leagued  oppressors,  in  one  cause  com¬ 
bined, 

Yet  trembling  at  the  boundless  march  of 
mind ; 

Who  seek  to  plunge  the  world  in  ancient 
night, 

^  For  sons  of  rapine  always  hate  the  light. 
With  impious  oaths,  and  epithets  profane, 

^  Long  since  the  holy  junto  forged  the  chain. 
And  now  they  wish  to  clench  the  fetters 
fast. 

Or,  like  Simoom,  to  blight  with  with’ring 

•  ^  blast ! 

>  •  See  him,  the  foremost,  in  this  hot¬ 
brain  *d  band, 

Those  sceptre  trembles  in  h  is  palsied  hand, 
^  Who  long  a  scholar  in  misfortune*s  school. 
By  fate  and  friends  advanced  to  sovereign 
! rule; 

0^*TBut  still  untaught,  his  mind  a  blank  or 
blot. 

No  wisdom  learn’d,  no  prejudice  forgot ; 
^^ith  hoary  locks,  when  years  have  o’er 
him  roll’d, 

With  head  as  empty,  and  with  heart  as 
cold ; 

^hen  imbecile,  and  bending  o’er  the  gravCj 
A  tool  for  Ultras,  Superstition’s  slave !  * 
8|M^h  is  the  man,  the  dark  decrees  of  fate 
Have  placed  as  ruler  o’er  a  powerful  state 
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The  pigmy  monarch  of  a  mighty  land. 

To  guide  the  reins  snatch’d  from  a  Giant’s 
hand. 

Who  made  and  unmade  sovereigns  with 
a  nod,  ’ 

While  trembling  nations  crouch’d  beneath 
his  rod  : 

Though  such  his  follies  in  his  mad  career. 
Wilt  thou,  like  him,  in  storms,  attempt 
to  steer 

The  helm  of  state— like  him,  attempt  to 
shine, 

Nor  strength,  nor  skill,  nought  but  his 
frailties  thine  ? 

Hast  thou  the  head  to  plan,  the  art  to 
bend 

The  stubborn  mind,  and  make  a  foe  a 
friend  ? 

Canst  thou,  like  him,  thy  council  sway, 
and  wield 

The  earn  aged  weapon  on  the  martial 
held? 

Canst  thou,  like  him,  Marengo’s  banner 
wave. 

And  lure  with  glitt’ring  eagles  to  the  grave? 
Say,  can  thy  venal  hosts  and  Ultra  crew 
Iberia’s  laws  o’ertum,  her  sons  subdue  ? 
This  fortune’s  minion  long  essay’d  in 
vain. 

And  w'orse  than  folly  fires  thy  doting 
brain. 

To  send  thy  troops  to  die  in  hopeless  toil. 
Where  Gallic  blo^,  still  reeking,  feeds  the 
soil ! 

If  Time  can  ever  teach,  or  Kings  be  wise. 
Think  once  how  high, — ^how  low  the 
mighty  lies ! 

And  while  thou  seek’st  to  prop  a  despot’s 
throne. 

Look  first  at  home,  and  tremble  for  thy 
own ! 

But  who  is  he,  that,  close  behind  thy 
back. 

With  fluent  tongue  still  urges  the  attack  ? 
’Tis  he,  the  sceptre  and  the  knout  who 
waves 

O’er  rude  barbarians,  serfs,  ignoble  slaves. 
Well  skill’d  in  blandishment,  and  courtly 
grace. 

With  honey’d  tongue  and  sanctimonious 
face, 

A  subtle,  scheming  sophist,  cunning,  sly. 
Who  looks  abroad  with  jealous,  jaundic^ 
eye. 

Whose  piety  is  policy  disguis’d. 

His  magnanimity  in  this  compris’d, 
’Gainst  Freedom’s  rights  to  jxnir  the  fierce 
tirade. 

In  manifestoes  fill’d  with  gasconade. 

To  talk  that  men  are  vassals  made  for 
Kings, 

And  constitutions  base,  forbidden  things. 
That  Kings  legitimate  are  demi-gods, 
Their  subjects  puppets,  play-tlungs,  tor¬ 
pid  clods ; 
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At  best,  machines,  their  masters  to  obey, 

Or  pawns  at  chess,  when  monarchs  chusc 
to  play  ! 

Such  are  the  fulminations,  fiercely  hurl’d. 

By  this  dictator,  to  a  wond’ring  world. 

Whose  lust  of  boundless  power  attempts 
to  keep 

Within  his  grasp  the  monsters  of  the 
deep ; 

O’er  frozen  seas,  that  scorn  the  sway  of 
man, 

Hcclaims  to  rule,  from  Nootka  to  Japan. 

Who  follows  next?  w’hat  boots  the 
muse  to  name. 

Whom  broken  faith  has  “  damn’d  to 
lasting  fame  ?” 

The  jnomis’d  freedom,  the  internal  smile, 

A  despot’s  juggle,  and  a  tyrant’s  guile  ! 

The  patriot  blo^  of  Naples  leaves  a  stain 
Indelible,  to  mark  his  cow’ard  reign  *. 

See,  last,  the  laurell’d  Captain  of  the  Ungrateful  France ! 
age,  is  w'rong ; 

Whose  name  w’ill  live  in  history’s  blood-  France  owes  us  nought,  and  I  correct  my 
stain’d  page ;  song  ; 

He,  too,  his  seat  amidst  the  Congress  took,  ’Tis  true  we  gave  a  King,— Le  Desire— 

With  mild  demeanour  and  a  timid  look ;  Yet,  spite  of  all  that  priests  and  ultras 
Just  dared  to  hint,  with  diplomatic  skill,  say. 

And  though  a  soldier,  prov’d  a  courtier  Should  we  of  her  ingratitude  complain, 
still  ;  She’d  frankly  send  our  present  back 

His  country’s  cold  neutrality  display’d,  again  ; 

Nor  once  the  foul  confed’racy  forbade.  For  there  is  One,  not  yet  forgot,  though 
Perhaps  the  hero  felt  a  secret  awe,  dead, 

A  reverence  for  the  fulminated  law,—  Who  sleeps,  without  a  stone  to  mark  his 
Thought  rights  of  nations  i>altr}’,  trivial 
things. 

Compar’d  with  pomp,  and  pow'er,  and 
CTOW'ns,  and  kings ! 

Alas,  how  fallen !  bow  low  my  country 
now ! 

How  droc^  the  laurels  on  Britannia’s 
brow ! 

How  short  the  time  since,  war’s  red  flag 
unfurl’d. 

She  dared  the  conqueror  who  defied  the 
world  I  , 

For  twice  ten  years  her  sons  to  battle 
led— 

Her  bravest  sons,  who  fought,  and  toil’d, 
and  bled ; 

She  swept  the  seas ;  firm  in  the  breach, 
by  land, 

She  stood,  with  dauntless  heart  and  steady 
hand ; 

The  contincnUl,  fickle,  faithless  kings. 

Brib’d  with  her  gold,  and  plum’d  their 
'drooping  wings ! 

For  what,  or  whom,  was  form’d  this 
mad  crusade? 

It  was  the  sacred  cause  of  kings  to  aid; 


In  pride  and  poverty,  exil  d  from  home; 

This  helpless  wanderer  Britain  cloth’d 
and  fed. 

And  in  a  palace  lodg’d  his  houseless  head ; 

And,  scorning  danger,  ere  she  sheath’d 
the  sw'ord, 

Saw  him  to  rank  and  royalty  restor’d ; 

For  him  her  blood  was  spilt,  her  mil¬ 
lions  spent, 

A  Mightier  Name  to  lasting  exile  sent ! 

But  he,  for  whom  these  matchless  feats 
were  done. 

Blood  shed  in  torrents,  and  a  kingdom 
won, 

Sure  he  w  as  grateful  ?— Scarcely  home 
return’d. 

When  Britain  saw  her  wisest  counsels 
spum’d. 

•Ah  no !  the  muse 


Its  rattling  tdiake  his  heart  with  withering 
fear;  : 

Oh  then,  my  country  need  but  say,  For¬ 
bear  ! 

Or  I  will  loose  the  tiger  from  his  lair !” 

Then  he  w'bo  madly  strikes  the  tocsin 
beU, 

Like  timid  snail,  would  shrink  within  his 
shell. 

This  cannot  be^yet,  Britain,  hear  the 
blast ; 

Though  distant  far,  the  tempest  gathers 
fast ; 

Thy  continental  frien^  misnam’d  Allies, 

Still  hate  and  fear  thee,  but  would  fain 
despise : 

Thy  wealth,  thy  power,  they  mark  with 
jealous  eye. 

And  hourly  fw  tby  degradation  sif^ 


It  IS  uDiieccssaiy'  to  remind  the  rea¬ 
der  of  the  promised  Free  Constitution  to 
Prussia,  and  the  amnesty  pledged  to  the 
deluded  Patriots  of  Naples. 
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Should  Sjxinish  Freedom  find  an  early 
grave. 

Without  a  hand  to  help,  a  friend  to  save. 
The  leagued  oppressors  soon  would  find 
pretext 

With  neutral  ;^tes  to  pick  aquarrel  next ; 
I  n  despot  eyes,  what  greater  guilt  can  lx;— 
What  deadlier  crime,  than  daring  to  be 
free? 

*  The  vial  of  their  wrath  \vould  soon  be 
}K)urM, 

And  Britain*s  self  the  last  to  be  devour'd. 

Yet,  tyrants,  pause— your  fetters  cannot 
bind 

The  light  of  Heaven,  nor  stop  the  march 
of  mind ; 

Not  all  the  Inquisition's  bolts  and  l)ars 
(Could  holy  leaguers, with  unhallow'd  wars. 
That  den  of  hellish  demons  now  restore,) 
Can  quench  the  light  of  intellectual  lore  ! 
Barbarian  hordes,  or  Gallic  gold,  or  guile. 
May  o'er  Iberia  triumph  for  a  while. 

May  check  fair  Freedom  in  her  sacred 


course— 

Retard  her  progress— not  destroy  her  force ; 

For,  like  the  bended  oak,  she  will  rebound. 

And  strike  her  proud  oppressors  to  the 
ground. 

The  lofty  bark,  with  wide-spread,  swelling 
sail. 

Bounds  o'er  the  waves,  and  scuds  before 
the  gale. 

The  pilot  reckless,  and  unskill'd  to  steer. 

Minds  not  the  breakers  which  a-head  ap« 
pear ; 

She  comes— .she  strikes  on  adamantine 
rock. 


And  backward  reels,  recoiling  from  the 
shock ; 

With  rifted  sides,  she  founders  on  the 
wave. 


While  the  proud  pilot  finds  a  wat’ry  grave  ; 
'Midst  floating  wreck,  the  rock  unshaken 
stands. 

So  sacred  Freedom  scorns  unhallow'd 
bands ! 

And  royal  Ferdinand,  O  could  my  pen 
Advise  thee  to  thy  former  trade  again, 
'Twere  better,  safer,  fringing  petticoats. 
Than  league  with  priests  in  hatching 
secret  plots ! 
vVWhCTe'er  thy  home— Spain,  or  Canary 
Isles, 

tOh !  trust  not  foreign  arms  and  venal 
smiles  ; 

I’Twere  wiser  could  thy  eloquence  per« 
suade 

The  royal  crew  to  join  thy  stitching 
trade ; 


With  fringe  and  lace  adorn  Loretto's 
shrine. 

With  fashion's  trappings  make  the  Virgin 
shine ; 

For  this  were  wiser,  better  for  mankind, 
Than  leagues  profane,  to  crush  the  free¬ 
born  mind ; 

We  laugh  at  fools ;  but  tyrants  we  de¬ 
test. 

Go,  despots,  stitch  !— 4tnd  leave  the  world 
at  rest  ! 

This  effervescence  of  patriotism 
produced  a  long  dispute,  which  the 
Dominie  brought  to  a  conclusion,  by 
reminding  them,  that  their  present 
business  w'as  not  with  the  opinions 
advanced  in  the  verses  they  had  just 
heard,  but  with  their  merits  as  a 
composition:  this  being  denied,  he 
maintained  his  argument,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simile :  **  Suppose  a  mechanic 
claimed  to  join  the  blacksmiths’  cor¬ 
poration,  and  produced  a  gun-lock 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  his  abilities — should  he  be 
rejected,  because  their  Deacon  disap¬ 
proved  of  shooting  either  man  or 
beast  ?” 

It  being  agreed  that  all  the  three 
should  be  admitted,  it  was  next  con¬ 
sidered  by  what  appellation  they 
were  to  be  distinguisned.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  style  and  tone  of 
the  first  two  being  so  remarkable, 
the  physician  proposed,  that  the  Do¬ 
minie  should  be  called  Democritus, 
and  the  young  laird  Heraclitus ;  the 
Dominie,  in  return,  addressing  the 
M.  D.  by  the  name  of  Dr  Tell. 

1  have  thus  stated  the  origin  of 

The  Harum-Scarum  Club,”  and 
described  three  of  its  members;  if 
the  specimen  is  reckoned  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  Miscellany,  we  will  all 
^ve  the  pleasure  of  perusal,  as  it 
forms  part  of  our  infant  library ;  and 
I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
transmitting  the  productions  of  the 
other  three  members,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  occurrences  of  the  evening. 
Meantime,  1  am, 

Mr  Editor, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

MaETINUS  SCEIBLBEUB,  ScC, 

Harum-Scarum  Hall^  | 

Burgh  of  Kittleprankki  | 
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POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS,  PARTICULARLY  THOSE  OF  THE  SCOTCH  HIOH- 
LtANDERS.  DETAILED  IN  THE  TREATISE  OF  MR  GRANT  STEWART.  EDIN¬ 


BURGH,  CONSTABLE  AND  COMPAN\ 
COMPANY.  1823. 

There  is  a  stage  of  society  when 
suj)ernatural  beings  are  supposed  to 
have  more  intimate  communication 
with  mankind  than  at  after  and  more 
enlightened  periods.  The  Heathen 
Mythology,  particularly,  filled  the 
earth  with  such  visitants :  according 
to  it,  there  was  much  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  creation  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  universe ;  but  it  seemed 
certain  tliat  it  had  been  beyond  the 
power  of  those  who  were  commonly 
denominated  Gods,  These  were  be¬ 
ings  whose  descents  were  traced  like 
those  of  mortals,  and  who,  though 
they  were  of  superior  natures  to  men, 
yet  resembled  them  in  their  intel¬ 
lects,  in  their  appearances,  and  even 
in  their  manners,  however  loose  and 
immoral  these  may  sometimes  have 
been. 

As  to  the  substance  of  which  they 
■were  composed,  if  the  expression  may 
be  used,  it  would  have  been  deroga¬ 
tory  to  their  dignity  to  have  consider¬ 
ed  them  material,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term ;  yet,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  have  Wn  occasionally 
seen  and  heard,  it  was  necessary  so 
far  to  embody  them,  as  to  account  for 
these  things ;  and  accordingly,  Ci¬ 
cero,  in  his  treatise  De  Naiurd  De- 
orum,  (one  of  the  most  curious  tracts 
of  all  antiquity),  gravely  says,  that 
though  they  had  not  corpora,  or  solid 
botlies,  yet  they  had  quasi  corpora, 
or  bodies  of  an  aerial  and  shadowy 
kind.  The  same  general  notion  was 
entertained  by  our  forefathers  regard¬ 
ing  the  superior  beingsof  their  belief : 
and  Ossian  tells  us,  that  when  the 
lierocs  of  other  times  sat  on  their 
clouds,  listening  to  the  songs  of  their 
praise,  “  the  dim  stars  twinkled 
through  their  form.**  The  divinities 
of  the  ancient  heathen  religion  were 
imagined  to  pay  many  visits  to  men, 
as  all  the  ix)ets  testify.  Not  only  were 
Iris  and  Mercury,  their  general  mes¬ 
sengers,  sent  constantly  on  errands 
to  this  lower  world,  but  the  chief 
Crrlicolac,  the  great  inhabitants  of 
heaven  themselves,  frcnuently  visited 
earth,  sometimes  with  good,  and 
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sometimes  with  bad  intent ;  and 
though  Egeria  descended  from  hea¬ 
ven  to  instruct  Numa  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  sacred  rites  *, 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  had  no  such 
meritorious  object,  when  they  came 
to  the  house  of  Amphytrion,  where 
the  greatest  rakes  in  Athens  or  Rome 
could  not  have  shown  worse  con¬ 
duct  t. 

But  not  only  was  the  earth  thus 
visited  by  the  natives  of  heaven, 
the  beings  of  the  higher  order  in  the 
universe;  it  had  itself  innumerable 
inhabitants  of  natures  more  than 
human ;  for  while  Neptune  with  his 
trident  swayed  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  attended  by  his  train  of  ma¬ 
rine  deities,  Thetis,  Melita,  Pasi- 
thea,  Nesea,  Spio,  Thalia,  Cymo- 
doce,  &c.  J,  and  all  the  Tritons,  every 
river  had  its  aged  and  hoary  wa¬ 
ter-god  presiding,  with  innumerable 
Naiads,  over  its  streams ;  and  every 
grove  had  its  Dryads,  or  fair  Nymphs, 
who,  though  only  occasionally  visi¬ 
ble  to  mortal  eye,  yet  held  delight¬ 
ful  dwellings  there. 

In  the  ancient  mythology,  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  earth,  as  in  our 
modern  systems  of  belief,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  troubled  with  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  any  great  Evil  Spirit  ;  for 
the  demons,  of  whom  we  occasional¬ 
ly  hear,  were  a  few  low  vagabonds, 
scarcely  worth  notice.  According  to 
the  conceptions  of  later  races  of  men, 
those  who  had  rebelled  against  Hea- 
ven*s  Sovereign,  and  were,  as  Milton 
says, hurled  headlong  flaming  from 
the  etherial  sky,  down  to  bottomless 
perdition,*’  are  yet  unaccountably 
supposed  to  be  permittetl  to  prowl 
about  this  lower  world,  incessantly 
working  mischief.  But  matters  were 
better  managed  among  the  heathens. 
The  giants,  like  Satan  and  his  com¬ 
peers,  had  reared  their  daring  fronts 
against  the  King  of  Heaven ;  but  they 
were  thrust  down,  never  to  rise  again. 


*  Tit.  Liv. 
i-  Amphytrion. 

X  iEneid,  Lib.  v,  1.  825. 
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were  not  suffered  so  far  to  de- 
Bieaii  themselves,  as,  like  Beelzebub, 
to  frighten  children,  or  play  bag])ipes 
to  dancing  hags.  Let  not  the  unclas- 
zical  reader  imagine,  however,  that 
though  those  rebels  were  thus  suffi¬ 
ciently  quelled,  all  went  happily  on 
in  the  Pagan  universe.  The  heart¬ 
burning  contentions  of  the  divinities 
themselves  supplied  the  want  of  De¬ 
vils.  This  poor  iEneas  found  to  his 
cost,  when  he  was  tossed  for  years 
over  the  sea,  through  the  wrath  of 
Juno,  notwithstanding  all  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  mother  V enus ;  and  though , 
ill  the  sequel,  we  shall  see  what 
the  Witches  of  after  ages  could  ac¬ 
complish  on  the  watery  element,  their 
doings  were  not  so  perseveringly  vexa¬ 
tious  there,  as  those  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  aided  as  she  was  by  ^olus, 
though  opposed  in  her  endeavours 
by  her  brother,  the  God  of  the  Ocean. 

Besides  the  Deities,  there  was  a- 
Bother  set  of  supernatural  beings 
who  occasionally  visited  the  ancient 
world ;  and  those  were  the  Manes  or 
Shades  of  departed  mortals.  Thus, 
•mid  the  burning  of  Troy,  the  pale 
•od  trembling  Ghost  of  Hector  ap- 
peareil  to  .d£neas :  But 

**  Hei  mihi,  qualis  erat !  quantum  muta* 
tus  ab  illo 

Hectorc,  qui  redit  exuvias  indutus  Achil- 
lis 

And  the  shade  of  Anchises  return¬ 
ed  to  enjoin  his  son  to  meet  him,  for 
great  purposes,  in  the  regions  be¬ 
low.  There  were  also  similar  beings 
of  an  intermediate  nature — the  Ge¬ 
nii,  or  Familiar  Spirits  of  men,  as 
that  which  was  supposed  to'  attend 
Socrates,  and  the  Spectre  which  ap- 
red  so  woefully  to  Brutus  at  the 
tie  of  Philippi. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  with  the 
ghostly  visitants  of  heathen  times 
that  we  have  now  to  do :  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  more  properly  with  those  of 
|IIB>rc  modem  days,  and  particularly 
with  those  which  have  abounded  a- 
^flong  the  romantic  mountains  of  our 
own  country,  as  detailed  in  the  little 
vwk  now  l^fore  us. 

Our  Scottish  supernatural  beings 
may  be  divided  into  six  classes  : 

properly  so  called ;  2,  The 
Wraiths  of  individuals  ;  3,  Fairies  ; 

- 

; '  •  iEneid,  Lib.  ii.  1.  274. 


4,  Brownies  ;  5,  Kelpies  and  Spun- 
kies,  and,  6,  Witches,  who  were  a 
race  partaking  of  both  human  and 
spiritual  natures. 

The  ancient  Highland  Spec¬ 
tre,  like  his  brother  described  by 
Job,  or  the  “  Stark  and  Stalward'' 
Ghaist  which  appeared  at  Lincluden 
Abbey,  according  to  Burns,  was  a 
large  and  powerful  being,  and,  as 
our  Author  says,  “  not  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  puny,  green,  worm-eaten  effigies, 
which  now-a-days  stalk  about  our 
premises,  and  feetl  upon  air.**  Ac¬ 
counts  of  three  of  these  are  given  by 
him — the  Great  Ghost  of  Bogando- 
ran,  the  Great  Male  Ghost  of  Ben 
Baynac,  and  his  weaker  female  com¬ 
panion,  Clashnichd  Aulnaic;  but 
mighty  though  those  wire,  they  were 
no  match  for  human  bravery  when 
fairly  roused  ;  for  Bogandoran  was 
forced  to  vanish  into  air,  under  the 
prowess  of  Lachlan  Du  M‘Pherson, 
a  gallant  Highland  tiddler ;  as 
Achilles  was  vulnerable  only  in  the 
heel,  so  Ben  Baynac  could  be  assail¬ 
ed  only  on  a  mole  which  he  had  on  his 
breast,  large  as  a  Highlandman*s 
bonnet,**  and- there  he  was  fortunate¬ 
ly  struck  by  the  arrow  of  a  keen  ar¬ 
cher,  Owre  of  Bullelg,  and  was  seen 
no  more.  Clashnichd,  abusing  the 
hospitality  of  the  wife  of  the  miller  of 
Delnabo  Mill,  had  a  kettle  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  overturned  on  her  bosom, 
and  when  scalded  beyond  reco¬ 
very,**  she  fled  up  the  wilds  of  Craig- 
Alnaic,  uttering  the  most  melancholy 
lamentations,  and  has  never  been 
heard  of  since 

The  Wraiths  of  men  were  what 
our  Author  calls  Ghosts  in  a  co-ex- 
istent  state,**  that  is,  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  seen  even  during  the  lives  of 
tne  individuals  to  whom  they  be¬ 
longed,  and  had  no  small  resemblance 
to  the  familiars  of  heathen  belief. 
They  were  so  far  different,  however. 


•  Let  not  our  learned  readers  sneer  at 
all  this,  nor  deny  the  ix>8sibility  of  such 
beings  being  wounded  with  steel,  or 
burned  with  scalding  water.  They  must 
not  forget,  that,  according  to  Homer,  si. 
milar  disasters  often  happened  to  the 
Deities  contending  in  battle  during  the 
Trojan  war;  and  that  Mars  himself, 
when  pierced  with  a  sword,  ran  wailing 
to  Jupiter,  with  a$  little  dignify  os  Clash¬ 
nichd  fled  from  the  miller’s  wife. 
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from  the  attcmlant  spirits  of  the  an-  directed  his  face  homewards,  whether  he 
cients,  that  whUe  he  of  former  Umes  fled  with  the  swiftness  of  younger  ye^ 
Lemed  to  confine  his  attenUons  to  and  was  not  backward  «  favounng  his 
?V  ,  ..t  V-  numerous  acquaintances  with  a  full  and 

him  whose  wraith  he  w^,  the  particular  account  of  the  whole  scene 

<lem  one  often  went  about  to  le  induced  many  honest  people  to  as- 

tress  of  his  fneiius,  planting  hiinsel  the  smithy  door  as  their  stance  of 

in  their  way,  and  yelling  hideously,  observation  on  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
with  cries  like  the  **  expiring  shrieks  ^^hich  took  place  a  few  days  after;  and, 
of  a  goat  under  a  butcher  s  knife,  or  his  honour  be  it  told,  every  circum- 
the  howling  of  a  dog  in  a  solitary  ca-  stance  detailed  by  the  smith  in  his  rela- 
vem/'  tion  accurately  happened ;  and  this  estab. 

But  it  is  immediately  before  the  lished  his  veracity  in  all  time  thereafter, 
period  of  death  that  the  wraiths  seem 

moat  active ;  and  we  refer  our  readers  After  death,  the  Ghost  is  said  by 
to  an  interesting  account  of  this,  in  our  Author  to  be  in  its  post-existent 
the  rencounter  with  that  of  a  neigh-  state ^  but  it  does  not  seem  clear  whe- 
bour,  which  was  had  by  Donald  ther  that  means  the  soul  of  the  de- 
Doole;  forming  the  subject  of  the  par or  his  wraith,  or  co-attendant 
frontispiece  of  the  work.  The  death  spirit.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
of  a  person  of  distinction  is  often  the  idea  of  such  a  being  had  not  a 
foretold  by  the  shadowy  appearance  little  influence, 
of  what  his  funeral  will  be,  and  of  Mrs  Grant  says  finely—""  The 
the  company  that  will  attend  it ;  lofty  visions  that  shew  man  to  be  iin- 
those  accustomed  to  such  things  be-  perishable,  and  still  connected  by 
ing  able  to  descry,  not  only  their  links  of  tender  recollection  with  tho^ 
friends,  but  themselves,  in  the  pro-  once  loved  or  esteemed,  have  in 
cession.  The  following  account  of  themselves  something,  not  only  inter- 
one  of  these  visionary  burials  is  given  csting,  but  aggrandizing.  Where  the 
by  our  author  :  mind  was  deeply,  though  not  clearly 

A  smith,  who  had  a  large  family  to  impressed  with  the  sense  of  immor- 
provide  fw:,  was  often  necessitated  to  oc-  tality,  every  thing  connected  with  a 
cupy  his  smithy  till  rather  a  late  hour.  One  being  that  ceased  not  to  exist,  assum- 
night,  in  particular,  as  he  was  turning  cd  importance.  The  image,  once 
the  key  of  his  smithy  door,  his  notice  was  dear  and  pleasing,  became  awful  and 
attracted  to  the  public  road,  which  lay  impressive,  when  it  was  supposetl, 
contiguous  to  the  smithy,  by  a  confusion  from  the  passing  cloud,  or  rapid 
of  sounds,  indicative  of  the  approach  of  a  whirlwind,  to  look  with  kindness  on 
great  concourse  of  people.  Immediately  those  who  mourned  its  departure, 
there  appeared  the  advanced  ranks  of  a  'J'q  those  who  had  no  deep-felt  appre- 
pi^ion^marching  four  men  deep,  in  of  futurity,  the  path  of  the 

tolerable  good  ordw,  unless  oecasionaUy  departed  was  but  M  that  of  a  meteor, 
some  unaccountable  circumstance  occa-  •  ..  •  ..  -u  • 

sioned  the  mi  of  a  lusty  fellow,  as  if  he  wth  tran^nt  bright, 

had  been  shot  by  a  twenty-four  pounder.  ,““®*  Yl*  entht^t,  who 

Thunderstruck  at  the  nature  and  number  the  whispers  of  the  pass- 

of  the  marveUous  procession,  the  smith,  spirit,  and  caught  short  glimpses 
honest  man,  reclined  his  back  to  the  door,  of  dim  seen  form,  it  was  far  other- 
witnessinga  continuation  ofthe  same  pro.  wise.  They  thought  of  the  sacred 
cession  for  nearly  an  hour,  without  dis-  dead  as  we  do  of  a  benignant  planet, 


•  Mrs  Grant  on  the  Highlanders.  Vol 
II.  page  98. 
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!  have  suffered.  But  not  so  the 
liirds  of  the  Highland  tuit-fh^arSy 
(for  such  is  the  Gaelic  term  for  a  tu- 
ttft  so  near  in  blood  ;)  and  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  feeling  impressed  by  a  belief  of 
the  Spirits  of  the  departed  knowing 
what  still  passes  among  men,  and  oc- 
etsionally  interfering  in  their  con¬ 
cerns,  Mrs  Grant  ascribes  it,  that,  in 
the  authenticated  instances,  and  even 
l^ends  of  the  Highland  Clans,  she 
remembered  only  a  solitary  instance 
of  want  of  fidelity  in  such  a  guardian. 
These  feelings  are  even  a  strong  in¬ 
citement  to  affectionate  performance 
of  duties.  “My  mother's  shade  (said 
the  amiable  Charlotte)  hovers  round 
me,  when  in  the  evening  I  sit  with 
her  children :  when  1  behold  them 
iCBembled  about  me  as  they  used  to 
be  about  her,  1  then  turn  my  swim¬ 
ming  eyes  towards  Heaven,  and  wish 
she  could  he  amongst  us,  and  see  that 
I  fulfil  the  promise  which  1  made  her 
in  her  dying  moments,  to  be  a  mo¬ 
ther  to  her  orphan  children 
And  here,  again,  we  must  protest 

rinst  the  presumption  of  overruns* 

% ;  nor  can  we  agree  with  our  Au¬ 
thor,  that  “  nothing  can  appear  more 
Mprising,  than  that  any  numan  be¬ 
ing,  possessing  the  rational  faculties 
of  human  nature,  could  entertain  any 
ideas  so  preposterous**  as  those  of 
the  popular  belief.  Far  greater 
men  than  our  Author,  great  as  he  is, 
hftve  at  least  not  slighted  the  belief  in 
Ghosts.  Dr  Johnson  was  under- 
mood  to  have  had  faith  in  the  Cock- 
libe  Ghost,  and  Dr  Pitcairn,  Dr 
Afanklin,  and  Lord  Rochester,  saw 
nolhing  improbable  in  the  return  of 
the  Spirits  of  the  deceased.  But  the 
strongest  instance  of  that  belief  in  an 
eminent  man,  has  lately  come  to  light 
is  t  memoir  printed,  though  not  pub- 
Ittied,  of  Sir  James  Steuart,  the  great 
Author  of  the  “  Political  Economy  ** 
He  made  a  regular  compact  with  an 
ttbmate  friend,  that  whichever  of 
ikon  should  die  first,  was,  at  a  cer- 
place,  and  at  a  certain  time  after 
death,  to  meet  the  survivor.  The 
4lend  died  first :  Sir  James  kept  his 
ip>intment,  in  anxious  hope  to  meet 
w  shade  of  the  departed,  and  was 
a  little  disappointed  at  its  not 
^ring. 

It  has  been  said  by  wise  persons. 


Sorrows  of  Werter. 


that  all  wrongs  have  a  rcmetly  ;  ami 
the  influence  of  Ghosts  and  Spectres 
being  so  potent,  we  cannot  but  here 
advert  to  the  most  approved  safe-- 
guards  from  them.  Now,  some  hits 
of  rowan-tree,  or  mountain-ash,  plactnl 
as  a  cross,  have  been  found  very  ef¬ 
fectual  in  this  respect;  and  the  writer 
of  this  article,  having  on  one  occasion 
a  country  wet-nurse  for  his  child, 
found  such  talisman  in  its  cradle. 
The  gooil  woman  said  she  put  it  there 
“  to  keep  off  ill  ecn  frae  tne  bairn," 
and  it  certainly  had  the  desired  effect, 
as  a  more  healthy  child  never  exist¬ 
ed.  But  of  all  expedients,  that  of 
turning  back  the  cuff' of  one*s  coat  has 
the  greatest  effect,  and  generally  dis¬ 
covers  any  straggling  Ghost  which 
may  be  near,  though  otherwise  invi¬ 
sible.  It  was  this  which  enabled 
Donald  Doole  to  see  the  wraith  of  his 
neighbour's  wife,  as  shown  in  the 
frontispiece  of  our  Author's  book  ; 
and  the  power  of  Venus  herself  did 
not  more  effectually  open  her  son's 
eves  to  the  hostile  deities  overturning 
the  walls  of  Troy,  according  to  Vir¬ 
gil,  on  the  fatal  night  of  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  than  this  simple  operation  did 
these  of  Donald.  As  to  the  exorcism 
of  Ghosts,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  account  (in  his 
Border  Minstrelsy,)  of  the  mode  in 
which  a  Reverend  Minister  of  Peebles 
dispossessed  one ;  and  as  connected 
with  the  subject,  the  curious  inquirer 
may  take  some  interest  in  knowing 
how  the  matter  was  managed  by  the 
Jews,  according  to  rules  which,  Jose¬ 
phus  tells  us,  were  prescribed  by  no 
less  a  person  than  ^lomon :  “  The 
exerciser,"  he  says,  “  applied  a  ring 
to  the  nostrils  of  the  person  possess¬ 
ed,  with  a  piece  of  root  conveyed  un¬ 
der  the  seal  of  it ;  the  demoniac 
did  but  smell  to  it,  and  the  devil  was 
drawn  out  by  the  nose 

The  next  set  of  supematm^al  be¬ 
ings  mentioned  by  our  Author  are 
Fairies  :  they  are  considered  to  be 
a  part  of  the  fallen  Spirits  thrown 
down  from  heaven,  foi  naving  joined 
Satan  in  the  “  great  rebellion,"  and 
of  which,  as  our  Author  remarks, 
“  the  Highland  mountains  received 
an  ample  store."  Our  bounds  do  not 
admit  of  our  saying  all  that  is  due  to 


*  Josq)hns*s  Jewish  Antiquities,  Book 
VIII. 
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Iniiigs  of  such  high  descent:  we  may 
observe,  however,  that  the  Highland 
Fairies  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
genteel,  nor  so  splendid  and  elegant, 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  Faii'y 
Tales,  with  habiliments  “  of  white 
and  gold,  droppetl  with  diamonds.** 
Nor  were  their  garbs  (as  our  Author 
says)  wove  by  the  shuttle  of  Iris, 
but  by  that  “  of  some  greasy  High¬ 
land  weaver.’*  The  jurisdiction  of 
Queen  Mab  never  extended  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  Scottish  Fairies  appear 
never  to  have  deserted  their  leader  Sa¬ 
tan  ;  though,froni  all  we  can  learn,  his 
dominion  over  them  was  but  imper¬ 
fect.  The  Fairies  lived  in  commu¬ 
nities,  inhabiting  old  castles,  and 
w'ere  a  gay  race,  as  we  constantly 
hear  of  their  mirth  and  dancing ; 
but  woe  to  the  unfortunate  wight 
who  was  ever  tempted  to  join  their 
revels  !  Their  not  being  always  visi¬ 
ble,  and  the  difficulty  of  associating 
with  them,  render  our  knowledge  of 
them  incomplete  ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  lived  in  a  primitive  state  of  so¬ 
ciety,  each  being  his  own  tradesman 
in  all  kinds  of  work — “  his  own  wea¬ 
ver — his  own  tailor — his  own  shoe¬ 
maker.’*  Vet,  contrary  to  the  theory 
of  Adam  Smith,  that  only  the  divi» 
sion  ^7a/»(rt/r  makes  clever  workmen, 
they  were  frequently  most  expert. 
The  Author  shews  this,  by  mention¬ 
ing  a  Fairy  shoemaker,  who  sewed 
a  pair  of  shoes  for  a  Highland  shep¬ 
herd  during  the  time  that  the  latter 
mealed  a  cog  of  porridge  for  him.** 
The  sceptics  may  try  to  account  for 
this,  from  their  favourite  natural 
causes,  by  alleging  that  a  sharp-set 
apiH‘tite  product  exertion ;  but  what 
will  they  say  of  a  Fairy  barber,  who 
“  actually  shaved  a  man  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  razor  than  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  yet  did  it  so  effectually,  that  he 
never  afterwards  required  to  nvder^ 
the  same  operation?**  ’J'his  must 
confound  unlielievers,  and  w’e  shall 
testify  our  faith  in  this  story,  by  say- 
ing,  that  we  wish,  from  our  hearts, 
that  we  could  tall  in  with  a  similar 
operator ;  for,  what  a  blessing  would 
it  be,  to  be  freed  at  once  and  for  ever 
from  that  galling  servitude  which 
all  of  us  are  tuider  to  bristly  beards  ! 
But  there  is  still  another  incontesti- 
ble  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Fairy 
tradesmen.  The  truth  is,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  Author,  that  the  work¬ 


men  of  the  great  Michael  Scott  were 
all  Fairies;  and  it  is  only  in  that 
way  that  it  could  be  accounted  for, 
that  some  stupendous  bridges  in  the 
north  country  were  built  by  him  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night.  These 
naturally  gave  the  reputation  to  Mi¬ 
chael  of  being  uncanny,  and  it  was 
much  dreaded  that  in  his  death  his 
fate  would  be  mournful.  Michael, 
who  was  a  good  political  economist, 
however,  knew,  that,  as  a  capitalist, 
he  was  entitled  to  go  to  the  best  mark¬ 
et,  both  for  materials  and  labour; 
and  he  was  thus  excusable  for  hir¬ 
ing  Fairies,  if  they  were  good  work¬ 
men.  To  relieve  the  minds  of  his 
kind  well-wishers,  and  preserve  a 
good  fame  when  dead,  he  fell  on  the 
following  interesting  device,  which, 
with  the  result,  as  they  regard  so 
great  a  man,  we  give  in  the  Author’s 
own  words. 

“When  I  am  just  dead,”  said  he,  “open 
my  breast,  and  extract  my  heart.  Carry 
it  to  some  place  where  the  public  may 
see  the  result.  You  will  then  transfix  it 
upon  a  long  pole,  and  if  Satan  wiH  have 
my  soul,  he  w^ill  come  in  the  liken^s  of 
a  black  raven,  and  carry  it  off ;  and  if 
my  soul  will  be  saved,  it  will  be  carried 
off  by  a  white  dove.”  His  friends  faith- 
fully  obeyed  his  instructions.  Having 
exhibited  his  heart  in  the  manner  direct¬ 
ed,  a  large  black  raven  was  observed  to 
come  from  the  east  with  great  fleetness ; 
while  a  white  dove  came  from  the  w’est 
with  equal  velocity.  The  raven  made  a 
furious  dash  at  the  heart,  missing  which, 
it  was  unable  to  curb  its  force,  till  it  was 
considerably  past  it :  and  the  dove,  reach¬ 
ing  the  spot  at  the  same  time,  carried  off 
the  heart  amidst  the  cheers  and  ejacula¬ 
tions  of  the  spectators. 

Our  readers  know  how  customary 
it  was  for  Fairies  to  steal  healthy 
children,  and  substitute  ill-thriven 
wretches  in  their  place ;  but  not  con¬ 
tent  with  doing  so,  they  occasionally 
took  away  even  grown-up  persons,  of 
an  instance  of  which  our  Author 
gives  the  following  interesting  ac¬ 
count  : 

There  was  once  a  courageous  clever 
mao,  of  the  name  of  John  Roy,  wffio  lived 
in  Glenbrown,  in  the  i)ari8h  of  Abemethy. 
One  night,  as  John  Roy  was  out  travers¬ 
ing  the  hills  for  his  cattle,  he  happened 
to  fall  in  with  a  fairy  banditti,  whose 
manner  of  travelling  indicated  tl^t  they 
carried  along  with  them  some  booty.  Re* 
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ooUecting  an  oldf  and,  il  seems,  a  faithful 
Hiding,  that  the  fairies  are  obliged  to  ex- 
nhiuige  any  booty  they  may  {X)6ae8s  for 
any  return,  however  unequd  in  value,  on 
tieing  challenged  to  that  effect,  John 
ltU)y  took  off  his  bonnet,  and  threw  it  to¬ 
wards  them,  demanding  a  fair  exchange 
in  the  emphatic  Gaelic  phrase,  Sluis  sho 
jshimus  sheen  *.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  un- 
Ifofitable  barter  for  the  fairies.  They, 
however,  it  would  appear,  had  no  other 
Alternative,  but  to  comply  with  John 
Boy*s  demand  ;  and  in  room  of  the  bon¬ 
net,  they  abandoned  the  burden,  which 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  fine  fresh  lady,  who,  from  her 
dress  and  language,  ap|)eared  to  be  a 
^fasonach.  With  great  humanity,  John 
Roy  conducted  the  unfortunate  lady  to 
his  house,  where  she  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  for  several  years ; 
und  the  endearing  attentions  paid  to  her 
John  and  his  family,  won  so  much 
her  affections,  as  to  render  her  soon  hap¬ 
py  in  her  lot.  Her  habits  became  gra¬ 
dually  assimilated  to  those  of  her  new  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  Saxon  lady  was  no  longer 
viewed  in  any  other  character  than  as  a 
paember  of  John  Roy's  family. 

It  happened,  how'ever,  in  the  course  of 
time,  that  the  ne-w  king  found  it  neces- 
fiu7  to  make  the  great  roads  through 
ihose  countries  by  means  of  soldiers,  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  letting  coaches  and  car- 
liftges  pass  tO'  the  northern  cities;  and 
those  soldiers  had  officers  and  command¬ 
ers  in  the  same  way  as  our  fighting  army 
have  now.  Those  soldiers  w’ere  never 
great  favourites  in  these  countries,  par- 
ijkularly  during  the  time  that  our  own 
■Ings  were  alive ;  and,,  oonsoqucntly,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  for  them,  either  offf- 
iQprs  or  men,  to  procure  for  themselves 
^comfortable  quarters.  But  John  Roy 
itargot  the  national  animosity  of  his  coun- 
tiymen  to  the  CoUan  Darg^,  when  tho 
litter  appealed  to  his  generosity  as  an  in- 
dhridual  ;  and  he,  accordingly,  did  not  he- 
to  offer  an  asylum  under  his  roof 
to  a  Saxon  captain  and  his  son,  wHo 

K,  ddtnmanded  a  party  employed  in  his  im- 
eighboorhood.  His  offbr  was 
accepted  of,  and*  while  the 
were  highly  delighted  at  the 
t  and  economy  of  the  house  and 
their  host,  the  latter  was  quite 
ith  the  frankness  and  urbanity 
s  displayed  by  his  guests.  One 
resrer,  caused  some' fhelings  of 
to  John  Roy,  and;  that  was  the 
urioeity  manifested!  by  them, 
they  were  in  the  company  or 
>f  his  English  foundling,  on 
ir  eyes  were  continually  (ivet- 


Mine  is  yours,  and  yours  is  mine. 

OL.  XIII. 


ted,  as  if  she  were  a  ghost  or  a  fairy.  t)n 
one  occasion,  it  happened  that  the  ca}>- 
tain's  son  lapsed  into  a  state  of  the  iiro- 
foundest  meditation,  gazing  upon  this 
lady  with  silent  emotion.  “  My  son,”  says 
the  captain,  his  father,  tell  me  what 
is  the  cause  of  your  deep  meditation  ?'* 
— “  Father,”  replies  the  sweet  youth,  1 
think  on  the  days  that  ore  gone  ;  and  of 
my  dearest  mother,  who  is  now  no  more. 

I  have  been  led  into  those  reflections  by 
the  appearance  of  that  lady  who  is  now 
before  me.  Oh,  father !  does  she  not 
strikingly  resemble  the  late  partner  of 
your  heart ;  she  for  whom  you  so  often 
mourn  in  secret  Indeed,  my  son,” 

replied  the  father,  “  the  Fesemblance  has 
frequently  recurred  to  me  too  forcibly. 
Never  were  twin  sisteiu  more  like ; 
and,  were  not  the  thing  impossible,  I 
should  even  say  she  was  my  dearest 
departed  w'ife  pronouncing  her  name 

as  he  spoke,  and  also  the  names  of  cha¬ 
racters  nearly  connected  to  both  parties. 
Attracted  by  the  m.ention  of  her  real 
name,  which  she  had  not  heard  repeated 
for  a  number  of  years  before,  and  attract¬ 
ed  still  more  by  the  nature  of  their  con¬ 
versation,  the  lady,  on  strict  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  appearance  of  the  strangers, 
instantly  recognised  her  tender  husband 
and  darling  son.  Natural  instinct  could 
be  no  longer  restrained.  She  threw  her¬ 
self  upon  her  husband^s  bosom  ;  and  Os- 
sian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  could  not  describe 
in  adequate  terms  the  transports  of  joy 
that  prevailed  at  the  meeting.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  ihe  Saxon  lady  was  again 
restored  to  her  affectionate  husband,  pure 
and  unblemished  as  when  he  lost  her, 
and  John  Roy  gratified  by  the  only  re¬ 
ward  he  would  accept  of— the  pleasure 
of  doing  good.” 

From  the  sequel  of  the  story,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  some  of  the  hordes  of  fairies, 
inhabiting  the  “  Shian  of  Goir-laggack,” 
found  it  convenient,  for  purposes  which 
may  be  easily  guessed  at,  to  take  a  trip  to 
the  South  of  England^  and  made  no  scru¬ 
ple  io  kidnap  this  lady  in  the  absence  of 
hes  huf^MUid,  and  on  the  occasion  of  her 
accouchement;  A  stock  was,  of  oourse, 
deposited  in  her  stead— which,  of  course^ 
di^  in  a  few  days  after— and  which  of 
course^  was  interred  in-  the  full  persua¬ 
sion  of  its  being  the  lady  in  question, 
with  all  the  splendour  which  her  merits 
deserved*  Thus  would  the  perfidious  fai¬ 
ries  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  cun¬ 
ning,  without  even  a  suspicion  of  their 
knavery,  were  it  not  for  the  “  cleverness 
and  generosity  of  John  Roy,  who  once 
lived  in  Glenbrown.** 

The  Brownie  baa-beep  generally 
considered  large  and  lubberly,  like 
F 
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Shakcspeare’sCaliban ;  but  the  High-  great  exi)€ditlon,  which  was  to  lead 
laud  Brownie,  our  Author  tells  us,  to  future  empire,  the  patriotic  1  ro- 
was  a  handsome  fellow,  and  was  so  jans  escaping  with  their  country  s 
called  from  his  being  of  a  brown  gods. 

complexion.  They  were  extremely  Cum  subitum  dictuque  oritur  mirabile 
useful  and  faithful  attendants  on  se-  monstrum. 


veral  Highland  families,  as  long  as 
the  successors  of  their  estates  were 
lineal.  They  took  a  kindly  interest 
in  all  their  concerns ;  and  neighbours 
remarked,  that  wherever  a  Brownie 
was,  the  affairs  of  the  family  went 
on  well,  according  to  the  frequency 
of  his  visits.  Our  Author  alludes  to 
the  tw'o  well-known  Brownies  of  Tul- 
lochgorum.  The  affectionate  guar¬ 
dianship  of  the  female  one,  called 
Mafffrp,  is  well  known  over  the 
Highlands ;  and  a  friend  of  ours  has 
mentioned  to  us,  that  an  acquain¬ 
tance  of  his  having,  on  a  time,  gone 
to  wait  on  the  laird,  previous  to  his 
setting  out  for  Germany,  and  having 
mentioned  to  him,  in  a  field  where 
he  met  him,  that,  in  the  house,  he 
had  just  seen,  in  the  cradle,  his  young 
child,  with  a  girl  in  a  yellow  petti¬ 
coat  sitting  by  it,  “  Oh  !  said  the 
laird,  with  pleasure,  1  am  glad  to 
hear  it,  for  that  girl  must  have  been 
our 

The\V  ATER-KELPiESwere  spirits 
inhabiting  lakes,  like  the  water>cows, 
mentioned  in  notes  to  the  first  work 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd ;  and  the 
object  of  both  sets  of  them  was  to 
beguile  unthinking  mortals,  and  carry 
them  into  their  watery  dwellings, 
where  they  devoured  them. 

The  **  moss- traversing  Spunkies” 
were,  no  doubt,  spirits,  but  their  bo¬ 
dies  were  the  ignis Jatuus,  frequent¬ 
ly  misleading  strangers  by  its  spark¬ 
ling  light. 

But  it  was  no  wonder  that  that 
being  had  power  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  for  our  learned  friends  will 
remember  its  having  been  sent,  by 
the  gods,  to  glow  among  the  hair  of 
Servius  Tullius  *,  to  give  promise  of 
his  future  greatness  as  Sovereign  of 
Home :  and  a  similar  omen,  in  an 
earlier  age,  occurring,  with  regard 
to  the  young  lulus,  during  that 
terrible  night,  to  which  we  have  so 
often  alluded,  when  Troy  was  in 
flames,  was  the  sign  of  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  old  Anchises  should  no 
longer  object  to  setting  out  on  that 


Namque  manus  inter  maestorumque  ora 
parentum, 

Ecce  levis  summo  de  vertice  visus  luli 
Fundcre  Lumen  apex,  tactuque  innoxia 
moUi 

Lambcre  famma  comas,  et  circum  tem¬ 
pera  pasci  *. 

We  have  now  reached  the  last 
great  division  of  our  subject,  namely, 
M^itchcuaft  ;  a  matter  of  not  a 
little  interest,  and  deserving  more 
ample  inquiry  than  we  can  spare  for 
it  here.  Witches  were  but  few  a- 
mong  the  ancients,  and  we  scarcely 
remember  any  others  than  Hecate 
and  Horace*s  Canidia,  who  seems, 
according  to  him,  to  have  had,  how¬ 
ever,  not  a  little  power. 

Refixa  coclo  devocare  sidera  •j*. 

The  reason  of  this  lesser  preva¬ 
lence  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times,  was — what  we  alluded  to  be¬ 
fore — the  want  of  a  right  Devil ;  for 
our  modem  Witches  are  mere  depu¬ 
ties  of  Satan,  employed  in  his  in- 
creasing  business.  Why  old  women 
have  been  generally  pitched  on  as 
his  coadjutors  does  not  seem  clear, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  fact. 
Have  we  not  the  strong  testimony  of 
Tam  o*  Shan  ter  in  Burns  }  and  was 
not  the  sad  adventure  of  the  husband 
of  the  Witch  of  Fife,  told  us  by  Hogg, 
important  and  convincing  ?  But  if 
poets  are  not  competent  authorities, 
may  we  not  refer  to  far  graver  wri¬ 
ters  ?  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  (known 
to  our  countrymen  by  the  name  of 
the  Bluidie  M‘Kenzie),  who  was  his 
Majesty’s  Advocate,  and  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  about  it,  in 
his  treatise  on  Criminal  Law,  actu¬ 
ally  describes  the  Devil* s  nip  on  old 
women,  which  was  a  pinch  that  he 
generally  gave  to  W'itches,  leaving  a 
discoloured  spot,  to  show  them  to  be 
his  own,  like  the  farmer's  buist,  or 
mark,  on  a  flock  of  sheep.  But,  be¬ 
sides,  did  not  even  our  erudite  King 
James  VI.  believe  in  old  wives  be¬ 
ing  Witches  ?  And  does  not  Lord 

Fountainhall,  in  his  account  of  his 

_ _  ^ 

.  •  jEneid,  Lib.  II.  1.  680. 
f  Epod.  Lib.  V.  car.  17. 
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times,  record  an  instance  of  various 
women  having  been  brouglit  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  prison,  for  having  actually 
^ancetl  with  the  Devil  on  Heriot 
Moor,  when  it  was  establishal,  that 
a  deposed  member  of  Crichton,  by 
^is  direction,  walked  behind  them 
with  a  long  whip,  the  frequent 
smacks  of  which  accelerated  the  vi- 
<racity  of  the  reel  ?  Dut,  moreover, 
do  not  the  records  of  our  Justiciary 
Court  (the  authenticity  of  which 
none  has  doubted)  bear  testimony 
of  very  many  trials  of  old  women, 
who  actually  admitted  that  they 
were  Witches,  condescending^  most 
•pecially  on  their  communication 
with  Satan  ?  and,  what  is  generally 
understood  as  proof  positive,  they 
went  to  death  confessing  it:  all 
this  happened  not  in  few,  but  in 
hundreds  of  instances.  And,  farther, 
and  still  more  materially,  have  not 
testimonials  of  witchcraft  been  held 
to  be  found  in  many  texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  ?  It  is  true,  that  Mr  Paterson, 
a  seceding  minister  at  Midmar,  in 
the  North  country,  has  written  a 
treatise  against  the  ordinary  inter¬ 
pretation  of  such  texts,  in  which  he 
Mews,  that  the  Bible  was  translated 
in  times  when  witchcraft  was  gene- 
tally  believed,  which  makes  our 
copies  have  the  appearance  of  sup¬ 
porting  it.  With  some  ingenuity, 
be  has  also  succeeded  in  shewing  that 
nothing  more  was  meant  than  a  spe- 
^es  of  ventriloquism,  when  the  Bible 
l^eaks  of  familiar  spirits,  which 
Ipeep  and  mutter  with  sounds  coming 
ijtet  of  the  ground,  and  talk  as  whis- 
"^ring  out  of  the  dust  but  all  that 
Author’s  well-meant  and  zealous  at¬ 
tempts  to  lay  the  Witch  of  Endor 
have  been  wholly  vain ;  and  not  one 
%ord  which  he  has  written  has,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  injured  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  passages  regarding  her, 
which,  in  all  ages  of  the  church, 
Jltve  been  quoted  in  support  of  witch¬ 
craft.  We  may  be  told  that  Witches 
4^ave  been  put  down*  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  the  Legislature 
^^ve  them  away  by  its  enactments : 
itUt  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose : 
^Dg,  Lords,  and  Commons,  have 
command  over  the  powers  of  the 
ak;  and  our  serious  readers  may 
fiftt  satisfied,  that  the  sway  of  the 
»il  One  is  as  great  still  as  it  ever 
was ;  that  he  still  vieets  as  often  as 


ever  with  his  chosen  friends  the 
Witches,  and  that  they  still  ride  with 
him  through  the  air  on  broomsticks, 
as  much  as  they  ever  did**  On  the 
truth  of  those  positions  we  peril  our 
literary  reputation,  and  will  ever  suj>- 
port  them  to  the  utmost,  let  sceptics 
say  what  they  will  ! 

Having  thus  defended  Witches 
from  the  attacks  of  infidelity,  we  shall 
conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  the 
subject,  by  some  allusions  to  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  account  of  them.  1 1  seems  to  be 
agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  Witches 
have  the  complete  power  of  trans¬ 
formation.  The  shape  of  hares  is  often 
taken,  the  more  unobservedly  to  be¬ 
witch  the  fields  and  their  produce. 
To  impede  the  plough,  a  stubborn 
Witch  will  often  lay  herself  before 
the  ploughshare,  in  the  semblance  of 
a  large  stone,  which  the  ploughman, 
if  he  does  his  duty,  generally  breaks 
in  pieces  out  of  despite  of  her.  For 
more  domestic  purposes,  the  form  of 
a  cat  is  often  resorted  to  by  Witches  ; 
and  the  carlines,  in  such  disguise, 
find  much  facility  in  running  out  and 
in  to  one  another,  unobserved,  and 
meeting  their  master  the  Devil. 
There  are  many  well-established  in¬ 
stances  of  their  misdeeds  in  such 
form,  and  the  following  is  one  of 
them  : — A  Laird  of  Rosay  returning 
from  a  hunting-match  in  the  Isle  of 
Lewes,  with  his  followers,  was  over¬ 
taken  by  a  sea-storm.  The  chief 
had  himself  taken  the  helm,  and  was 
keeping  the  vessel  steadily  in  her 
course  towards  a  lofty  point  in  Skye, 

When,  lo  !  (says  our  Author)  to  their 
great  astonishment,  a  large  cat  was  seen 
to  climb  the  rigging.  This  cat  was  soon 
followed  by  another  of  equal  size,  and  the 
last  by  a  successor,  until  at  length  the 
shrouds,  masts,  and  the  whole  tackle, 
were  actually  covered  with  them.  Nor 
did  the  sight  of  all  those  cats,  although  he 
knew  well  enough  their  real  character, 
intimidate  the  resolute  Razay,  until  a 
large  black  cat,  larger  than  any  of  the 
rest,  appeared  on  the  mast-head,  as  com- 
mander.in-chief  of  the  whole  legion.  Ra¬ 
zay,  on  observing  him,  instantly  foresaw 
the  result ;  he,  however,  determined  to 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  im¬ 
mediately  commanded  an  attack  upon  the 
cats— but,  alas  !  it  soon  proved  abortive. 
With  a  simultaneous  effort,  the  cats  over¬ 
turned  the  vessel  on  her  leeward  wale, 
and  every  soul  on  board  were  precipitated 
into  a  watery  grave. 
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This  anecdote  relates  to  the  Witches 
prevailing.  Wc  shall  give  another, 
which  is  just  as  true,  where  the 
Hags  were  overcome  through  the  fi¬ 
delity  of  a  wife,  and  the  sly  dexteri¬ 
ty  of  her  husband.  The  wife  had 
appeared  to  consent  to  become  a 
Witch,  and  she  was  to  be  initiated 
on  a  pool  in  the  Avon,  where  the 
Ladies  of  the  Broom  Sticks  were  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  purpose.  The  wife 
having  concerted  with  her  husband, 
he  took  her  dress,  and  acted  her  part. 

On  his  resorting  to  the  pool’s  side, 
(says  our  Author,)  he  saw  abundance  of 
Ilags  steering  themselves  to  and  fro  in 
their  riddles,  by  means  of  their  oars,  the 
brooms,  hallooing  and  skirling  worse  than 
the  bogles,  and  each  holding  in  her  left 
hand  a  torch  of  fir, — whilst  at  other  times 
they  would  swirl  themselves  into  a  row', 
and  make  profound  obeisance  to  a  large 
black  ugly  tyke,  perched  on  a  lofty  rock, 
who  w’as,  no  doubt,  the  ‘  Muckle  Thief* 
himself,  and  who  was  pleased  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  most  graciously  those  expressions 
of  their  loyalty  and  tievotion,  by  bowing, 
grinning,  and  clapping  his  paws.  Hav¬ 
ing  administered  to  the  hridc  (fcH*  so  the 
noviciate  witch  w'as  called)  some  preli¬ 
minary  instructions,  the  impatient  wives 
desired  him  to  remain  by  the  pool’s  side, 
until  they  should  commune  with  his  Sa¬ 
tanic  Highness  on  the  subject  of  her  in- 
augvuation,  directing  /<cr,  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  voyage  across  the  jkx)!,  to 
•peed  them  in  their  master’s  name.  To 
this  order  the  bride  was  resolved  to  pay 
particular  attention.  As  soon  as  they 
were  embarked  in  their  riddles,  how¬ 
ever,  and  had  tvriggled  themselves,  by 
moans  of  their  brooms,  into  a  proper 
depth  of  water,  “  Go,”  says  he,  “  in  the 
name  of  the  Best.”  A  horrid  yell  from 
the  Witches  announced  their  instant  fate, 

—the  magic  spell  Avas  now  dissolved _ 

crash  went  the  riddles,  and  down  sank 
the  Witches,  never  more  to  rise,  amidst 
the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  Old 
Thief,  and  all  his  infernal  crew,  whose 
combined  power  and  policy  could  not  save 
them  from  a  watery  end. 

But  there  is  one  noted  Witch 
sKghtly  mentioned  by  our  Author, 
of  whom  we  should  like  to  hear  ^ 
good  deal  more.  (See  page  198.)  We 
allude  to  the  Goodwife  of  Laggan  : 
now,  she  must  haye  bepn  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  perhaps  an  acquaintance  of 
Mrs  Grant  of  La^an,  throu^  whose 
iustructive  and  interesting  work  on 
niis  curious  subject  we  have  searched 


in  vain  for  information  about  her. 
We  trust  that  that  intelligent  lady 
will  take  the  hint,  and  supply  the 
defect  in  the  next  edition,  by  a  co¬ 
pious  account  of  her. 

The  treatise  befwe  us,  though  not 
remarkable  for  any  particular  mait, 
yet  deserves  some  praise.  The  reader 
will  remember,  that  the  Spectator  re¬ 
marks,  that  we  are  often  desirous  “  to 
know  even  the  personal  appearance 
of  an  author  who  instructs  us.”  The 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  pro¬ 
fessions  ;  we  wish  to  know  the  lines 
of  life  of  those  whose  works  we  read 
with  pleasure.  We  felt  that  anxiety 
here;  but,  as  the  Covenanter  said  of 
the  Episcopalian,  Busk  ye  as  ye 
like,  1  see  the  horns  of  the  mitre,”  so 
our  Author  has  not  been  able  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  being  a  limb  of  the  law.  Va¬ 
rious  allusions  in  his  book  shew  this. 
Thus,  there  is  one  to  an  infeftment 
at  page  54,  and  one  to  the  style  of  an 
indenture  at  page  170;  but,  above 
all,  his  well-founded  suggestion,  at 
page  168,  of  a  claim  of  relief/* 
against  Auld  Nick,  for  the  value  of 
a  cow,  which  he  had  given  to  a  poor 
Highlander  for  his  soul,  and  which 
had  been  evicted  from  him  as  stolen 
goods.  We  therefore  say  we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  Author  is  in  truth  a 
writer*  But  with  this  discovCTy,  let 
him  not  be  afraid  of  the  present  cri¬ 
tic,  who  is  himself  of  the  ordinary 
trade  as  well  as  he;  and  in  a  paper 
so  much  connected  with  Scotland  as 
this  is,  we  may  say  that  **  ae  corh^ 
is  loth  io  pike  out  another  s  e*e**  Al¬ 
ter  all,  however,  he  does  not  require 
to  shelter  himself  under  such, a  plea 
of  mercy,  for  he  has  really  produced 
a  very  distinct  memorial  on  his  case ; 
and,  what  is  but  rare  in  such  produc¬ 
tions,  it  is  a  very  amusing  one>*  It  is 
a  good  specimen  of  his  arrangement 
and  talent  for  neat  composition,  and  a 
swatch  which  we  trust  may  produce 
him  many  good  orders,  wbeare  the 
proceeds  will  be  less  shadowy  and 
more  substantial  than  Ghaista  and 
Goblins.  *, 

•  In  Ancient  Greece,  each  district  had  a 
separate  dialect.  So  it  is  also  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  same  word  in  difilbrent  quarters 
has  different  significations.  At  Paisley, 
by  the  term  Ordinary  Tradc  is 
meant  a  Weaver  ^  at  Edinburgh,  the 
same  expression  means  either  a  -  VriW 
or  an  AdvocaL 
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in  his  next  edition,  he  must  really  poetical  than  per^icuous,  and  has 
give  us  some  account,  and  a  few  well*  added  nothing,  which  we  can  discover 
authenticated  instances  of  Second  at  least,  to  the  knowledge  previously 
%/i/,  which  has  been  improperly  possessed  on  its  subject.  W-e  advise 
overlooked  by  him  ;  for  what  Dr  our  Author  to  pursue  his  lesearch, 
Jdhnson  believed  must  not  be  slight-  and  shall  be  happy  to  sec  him  again 

before  us.  Next  jaunt  he  takes  to 
'We  recommend  to  him  the  peru-  his  mountain  clients,  we  trust  he 
sal  of  Collins'  Ode  to  Dr  Carlyle,  will  find  leisure  to  do  so ;  and  that 
and  the  late  lamented  Lord  Kenned-  from  their  proofs  and  prot^ts,  deeds 
dor  8  addition  to  it,  on  Highland  and  declarations,  tacks,  tailzies,  and 
ISkiperstitions.  The  last  of  them  par-  testaments,  he  may  spare  a  little  time 
lioularly  abounds  with  information  ;  for  their  Feysand  their  Fairies,  thehr 
as  for  the  first,  it  is  much  more  Witches  and  their  Warlocks. 


13an  )^Clja;r(inaja;e, 

Canto  IV. 

Dax  left  Montrose  quite  cocker’d  up  in  Where  you  may  see  the  country,  every 
spirits,  spot, 

Having  no  small  opinion  of  the  people  And  the  town  rising  up  a  sudden  ridge  ; 
Who  had  distinguish’d  well  his  passing  The  castle,  old  catheth^,  and  what  not, 
merits.  And  the  spire’s  griffin  ’minlsh’d  to  a 

(And  he  who  there  reaps  honour  does  midge  ; 

not  reap  ill ;)  Then,  as  1  said  before,  the  lofty  Gram- 

iTfae  echo  of  his  triumph  gave  some  queer  plans 

hits  Protect  the  distance  like  stout  Highland 

Upon  his  heart,  when  parting  from  the  champions, 

steeple, 

Which  happen’d  at  that  time  of  his  ex-  Dan  and  his  servant  view’d  this  pleasant 
^  istence  scene, 

When  he  was  from  the  borough  six  miles  So  did  the  Gulloch  and  John’s  charger 

distance—  view  it ; 

— ^  m  L.  L  Some  folks  may  have  their  doubts,  but 

That  18,  two  miles  from  Brechin,  where 

,  .  ’  wnat  1  mean 

..  ^  ®  ...  .  Is,  they’d  an  opportunity  to  do  it. 

A  .cene  mort  aptly  suit^  to  the  panrtCT,  cavalcade,  fond  to  proceed,  I  ween, 

^  T**.*  .T'*®  Kode  to  the  town,  and  joyfully  march’d 

flhve  tended  (roost  unluckily)  to  taint  her:  ,  hit-  j  j  ^ 

^'U™d‘e,*  Yet  not^fo  ^1  those  special  marks  of 

Which'^^Jeed  them  in  the  former  Canto’s 
Ifilierc  Brechin  smiles  ivith  tenements  and  ’  story. 

towers,  GuUoch’s  highly^rr’d 

wiwims,  meadows,  gardens,  rocka,  and  velocity, 

^  shady  bowers.  j)jm  hasten’d  to  the  inn,  and  there  he 

I r  ^  an  ancient  and  most  reverend  city,  found. 

Having  been  once  a  famous  bishop’s  see ;  (Besides  a  luncheon)  a  great  curiosity— 
^  then,  you  know,  our  forefathers’ com-  ^  thousand 

^  mittee  POund ! 

^iilk)uiioedth’eccleria8tical  degrees  A  gentleman,  indeed,  whose  shrewd  pre- 
Aid  yet  their  spoliation  was  a  pity,  • ,  ,  codty 

might  have  pruned,  and  not  cat  ^  volumes  huge 

^  down,  the  tree sound ; 

M  Brechin,  Maiton  Dieu.  with  ruin’d  as  a  wit  nor  a  grammarian, 

gabel,  ^  clever,  subtile  antiquarian, 

Ae  home,  and,  therefore-i.  a  who,  when  a  UtUe  boy,  acarce  fit  for 
'  school, 

|8i||ie  finest  view  of  Brechin  may  be  got  Delighted  to  retain  within  his  trust 
^Rppi  a  soft  risiiig  ground  beyond  the  That  which  is  spent  by  any  other  fool, 
bridge,  To  a  fine  collection  of  bright  dtut ; 
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This  last  word  has  two  meanings,  by  the  Not  that  he  had  not  several  little  ones, 

But  these  I  mention  had  the  self-same 

Of  mother  tongue  or  slang ;  it  may  be  mother  ;  ,  ,  .  v 

His  daughters  (’twas  the  fashion)  were 

It  may  be  gold,  or  silver  too,  and  I  know  made  nuns. 

That  this  man  lov’d  both  old  and  mo-  And  a  wolf  swallow’d  the  remaining  bro. 

dern  rhino.  ♦ 

Kenneth  receiv’d  the  crown  as  th  elder 

Besides  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  boy, 

sciences,  And  all  the  people  bellow’d  loud  for  joy. 

Painting  and  heraldry,  he  was  a  man 

Whose  fathers  had  made  very  good  al-  He  swore  against  the  Piets  with  dreadful 
liances  fury. 

With  the  fair  daughters  of  each  Highland  And  when  he  saw  his  nobles  were  not 
clan ;  pliant. 

Therefore  he  had  the  strength  of  their  (His  nobles  may  be  here  suppos’d  the 
detiances  jury? 

United  in  himself,  and  laugh’d  at  Dan,  And  then,  you  know,  the  kingdom  is  his 
Who,  though  an  antiquarian,  seem’d  to  be  client,) 

Without  a  long  and  glorious  pedigree.  “  Brave  men,”  he  cried,  “  I  come  here 

to  assure  ye, 

He  told  his  own  as  follows ;  (you’ll  ex-  That  though  ye  had  the  sinews  of  a 
cuse,  giant. 

Sweet  readers,  what  I’ve  now  to  lay  be-  Unless  our  favour  sw'ays  your  wise  ma- 
fore  ye ;  jority. 

Because  the  special  forte  of  my  poor  muse  Prudence  may  reasonably  cry,  good-mor. 
Is  to  relate  a  lineal  kind  of  story ;  row’ t’  ye  !” 

Doubtless  you  may  have  better  things  to 

choose,  would  not  do :  so  in  the  dead  of 

And  finer  tales  with  brighter  beams  of  u>ght,  , 

glory .  All  for  the  nonce  of  his  most  ardent 

But  that’s  no  reason  you  should  treat  wishes 

your  bard,  g^l^  some  ghosts,  most  hideous  to  the 

His  [^grim  and  acquaintances,  too  hard.)  ®*ght. 

Cover’d  w  ith  skins  and  scales  of  certain 
When  Alpine,  king  of  Scotland,  led  to  fishes ; 

battle  Salmon,  and  cod,  and  haddock,  shining 

A  host,  to  take  the  Pictish  land  by  force,  bright. 

After  preliminary  noise  and  rattle,  (And  looking  temptingly  when  on  the 

Which  a  good  veteran  reckons  things  of  dishes  ;) 

«>urse ;  These  ghosts,  all  glitt’ring  like  a  lump  of 

Fate,  when  she  saw  that  the  Piets’  plum-  phosphrous, 

age  sat  ill.  Or  like  fair  Hero’s  lanthom  near  the  Bos- 

Came  from  a  w  ood  in  shape  of  several  phorus, 

horse :  ' 

The  Scots,  alarm’d  no  doubt,  ran  to  and  Came  to  the  chambers  of  the  sleeping 
fro,  peers, 

As  emmets  on  an  ant-hill  would,  you  Each  muttering  through  a  hollow  twisted 
know’.  horn ; 

The  aw’ful  oracle  so  struck  their  ears 

Well,  this  same  skirmish  happen’d  near  That  ne’er  a  wink  of  sleep  had  they  till 
Dundee,  mom ; 

I  think  I’  the  year  eight  hundred  thirty  They  swore  they  never  felt  before  such 
four;  fears 

Poor  Alpine  tried  in  vain  to  run  or  flee,^  Even  •  since  the  blessed  day.  that  they 
As  w  ell  you  may  suppose  as  many  more ;  w’ere  bom  ;  .  . : 

They  took  him  to  the  stump  of  some  old  Kenneth  was  pleas’d  that  things  so  patly 

tallied. 

And  sapp’d  its  dry  roots  with  his  royal  And  rais’d  his  standard,  and  his  army 
gore;  rallied. 

Killing  this  monarch  of  the  Caledonians 

As  we  would  hang  thieves,  robbers,  and  ®ut  stay— I’m  wrong :  I’ll  follow  from 
bezonians!  the  root  !  tom’ 

^  ^  This  lineal  tree,  and  only  take 'a  gmpple 

This  Alpine  left  behind  tw’o  jMnneely  sons.  Of  any  thing  that  looks  like  tempting  ftiiih 
Kenneth  the  one,  and  Bercndcth  the  other.  Just  as  a  thirsty  boy  would  cal  an  apple  J 
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But  if  you  bawl  out  to  me,  then  Tm  mute, 

Aa  the  old  woman  who  shcwM  Roslin 
Chattel ; 

Or  else,  like  her,  when  interruption’s 
f  grinning, 

1  must  begin  again  at  the  beginning. 

Now  for  it !  Berendeth  soon  took  a  wife, 
And  running  from  her  t’wards  the  Pic- 
tish  army. 

In  the  first  bickering  he  lost  his  life, 

'Hfhich  made  his  widow  sad,  his  brother 
barmy : 

Says  he,  “  My  sister,  get  thee  hence  to  Fife, 
For  these  our  noisy  battles  will  alarm  ye.” 
The  lady  then  retired  to  Eden  water. 

And  in  her  mansion  there  she  bore  a 
daughter. 

This  daughter  was  a  charming  maid  at 
twenty, 

Having  upon  her  face  the  rose  and  lily ; 
Flowers  that  were  quite  sufficient  to  con¬ 
tent  ye, 

Sore-liver’d  ladies  of  the  daffodilly  : 

Of  course  she  soon  had  beaux  and  lovers 
plenty, 

Handsome  and  ugly,  rich,  iX)or,  wise,  and 
silly ; 

But  she,  o’erlooking  these,  bestow’d  her 
beauty 

Upon  the  laird  of  Dalts— a  name  quite 
new  t’ye. 

The  house  of  Dalts  was  honour’d  with 
two  imps. 

The  one  a  most  unshapely  sort  of  fellow, 
Who,  when  you  cast  on  him  a  casual 
glimpse 

Jftfaninded  you  of  some  huge  violoncello  ; 
The  other’s  joints  were  nimble  as  a 
shrimp’s. 

And  he  did  dress  so  well  in  fine  prunello. 
That  a  rich  lady  sought  him  for  her  lord. 
And  he  had  soon  ten  children  round  his 
board: 

Bight  died  in  battle,  and  one  died  in  bed ; 
dory,  you  see,  that  makes  our  stanzas 
glorious ; 

And  yet,  for  my  part,  talking  of  the  dead, 
IVe*  no  great  notion  of  your  death  victo¬ 
rious  ; 

To  pine,  and  bleed,  and  lay  your  dying 
head 

2^0  a  turf,  your  requiem  frosty  Boreas  ; 
JpSnour,  as  Falstaff  says  is  yours  indeed. 
But,  “  can  you  feel  it  ?  No”— Proceed, 
proceed. 

The  sole  remaining  scion  was  a  stripling 
Ofr®o  great  promise,  take  my  word  upon 
.  it ;  . 

His  chi^  fault  was  an  ardent  love  of  tip-* 

'  *^>i^hich  he  sold  house,*  lands,  *  coat,l 
^  word,  and  bonnet : 


*Tis  no  long  process,  when  the  throat 
wants  rippling; 

Less  time  than  centuries  has  often  done  it : 

I  had  forgot  to  tell,  this  youth  was  father 
To  an  old  w  oman,  or  a  young  one  rather ;  ’ 

But  she  grew  old,  yet  not  before  her 
wedding. 

Which  ha])pen’d  in  the  earliest  month  of 
Autumn  : 

Then  a  proud  Dane,  his  native  soldiers 
heading. 

Sought  some  Scots  noble— but  in  vain  he 
sought  him. 

This  girl  w’as  in  a  hay-field,  and  while 
tedding. 

Turn’d  up  a  rick  ;  the  son  of  Lochlin 
caught  him, 

For  he  (the  Scotsman)  there  had  made 
his  bed  in. 

And  he  (the  Dane)  married  the  lucky 
maiden. 

0 

His  third  son  was  a  non-descript  in  person. 
Whose  body  was  in  shape  most  like  a  liz¬ 
ard; 

But  were  the  willing  Muse  t’  attempt  a 
verse  on, 

I  fear  ’twould  stick  wdthin  the  reader’s 
gizzard ! 

What  would  a  lord  and  lady  say,  if  their 
son 

Was  call’d  an  ugly  monster,  and  a  wiz-  . 
ard  ? 

Yet,  sooth  to  say,  this  man  of  artful  mind 
Kept  shops  in  Norw'ay — w'here  he  sold 
the  w'ind. 

He  loved — but  whom  I  sha’n’t  pretend 
to  say. 

Except  that  wizards  should  be  w'ed  to 
witches ; 

However,  in  his  snug  iEolian  w  ay. 

He  left  his  heir  a  heavy  bag  of  riches  ; 

He  let  them  out  to  spy  the  light  of  day. 
By  opening  frequently  his  father’s  stitches ; 
At  last  he  took  his  money  to  the  capital 
Where  some  new-gathered  friends  contriv¬ 
ed  to  snap  it  all. 

The  Danish  capital,  you  know,  I  mean  ; 
There  is  a  waltz  so  named:  but,  ne’er 
mind  that : 

Well,  at  an  age  not  much  above  nineteen. 
He  went  in  search  of  Fortune,  that  old 
cat ; 

Having  all  Germany  and  Prussia  seen, 
And  learn’d  in  France  their  free  and 
easy  chat,  u 

He  came  to  England,  where  he  liv’d  full 
forty  years  ' 

And  heard  great  Canute  scold  his  flatter- 
*  ing  courtiers. 

His  son  found  favour  in  a  lady’s  eyes  . 
Who  had  a  fine  face  and  a  deal  of  money ; 
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The  latter  te  by  far  the  better  prize, 

Being  of  industry  the  very  honey  : 

The  other  is  mere  wax,  of  ditierent  dyes, 

Aiul  shapes  vermicular  as  macaroni : 

The  dyes  are  red,  or  green,  or  white  like 
paper,— 

The  shapes  a  doll,  a  candle,  or  a  taper. 

Sweet  ladies !  1  have  got  no  quizzing- 
glass. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  ogle  your  fair  faces. 

For  I  abominate  that  foppish  class 
Who  praise  you  first,  then  mock  you  with 
grimaces  ; 

I  am  a  rimple  bard  :  well,  let  that  pass. 

For  1  must  push  on  with  my  lineal  traces : 

1.0,  then,  thy  husband’s  lady  lived  to  see 
Her  great-grand-childrcn  climbing  round 
her  knee ! 

One  fought  a  glorious  battle,  and  did  won 
it. 

For  which  great  action  he  was  made  a 

knight ;  This  stripling  with  the  long  name  threw  it 

And  then  his  wife  was  lady  in  a  minute, 

By  a  known  rule  of  privilege  and  right : 

One  flesh,  you  know,  there’s  no  chicane 
within  it ; 

Exalt  the  one’s,  you  raise  the  other’s  pligh  t ; 

For  man  and  wife,  oh  ancient  days !  as  ye 
saw. 

Were  not  like  little  children  playing  see¬ 
saw. 

Their  second  son,  black  as  a  chimney- 
sweejier. 

Bold  as  a  game  cock,  saucy  as  a  goose, 

A  nimble  runner  and  a  better  leajxjr. 

Whene’er  his  legs  and  passions  were  let 
loose ; 

He  fitter,  as  you  see,  for  some  goal-keeper. 

Married  the  great-grand.daughter  of  the 
Bruce, 

(Though  in  her  genealogical  chronology 
The  priest  was  absent  once,  1  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  ye.) 

This  fruitful  lady  had  as  many  sons 
As  ever  had  the  wife  of  healthy  yeoman ; 

Supposing  they  had  double-barrelled  guns. 

They  might  have  shot  about  three-score 
of  foemen ; 

But  tliey  were  shot  themselves  (you’ll 
pardon  puns). 

Some  by  an  arrow,  others  by  a  woman  ; 

The  former  found  the  weapon  Death’s  sad 
seasoners. 

The  latter  liv’d,  and  took  the  en’my  prison- 


Her  great-grandson  was  godly — that’s  to 


He  was  a  round-head^  but  his  head  wa<% 
long. 

Shap’d  like  that  animal’s  which  oft  does 
bray 

A  most  uncouth  and  unharmonious  song ; 

He  fought,  preach’d,  drank,  pray’d,  swore, 
and  bless’d  for  day. 

And  growing  popular  with  the  holy  throng, 

He  gave  his  son  a  long  name,  near  the 
same  as 

Barebone’s,  and  altogether  quite  a.s  fa- 
mous. 


A  daughter  next  appear’d,  who  was  suc¬ 
ceeded 

By  one  who  made  his  patrimony  poor ; 

And,  to  make  up  the  fortune  which  he 
needed, 

Hehail’d  King  James  the  Bight  at  bis  own 
door ; 

He  joined  with  Mar,  and  shared  the  deeds 
which  he  did. 

And  fell  at  last  i’  the  field  of  Sherra 
Muir, 

Leaving  his  heirs  in  poverty’s  bare  grotto. 

To  think  of  their  lost  title,  arms,  and 
motto. 


Their  prudence  was  the  moth’s,  and  they 
did  I  thrive 

As  does  that  insect  when  its  wings  arc 
buiu’d. 

For  running  foremost,  at  the  Forty-five, 

All  their  proud  schemes  of  glory  were  o’er- 
tumed ; 

Three  only  out  of  nine  wwre  left  alive. 

Six  in  Culloden’s  fatal  field  inumod  ; 

One  went  to  Sweden,  where  (his  pride  to 
bolster) 

The  king  created  him  Knight  of  the  Pole* 


The  first  of  sweet  captives  was  so  hand¬ 
some. 

That  she  became  her  lord’s  delight  and 

joy; 

The  second  brought  with  ’  her  a  very 
grand  sum. 

Twelve  hundred  merks,  (in  our  days  but 
a  toy ;) 
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Jitoedcr,(3rour  patience  wins  my  praise,)  *tis 
curious 

To  trace  one’s  fathers  down  from  times 
so  old, 

And  to  observe  the  fights  and  quarrels  fu¬ 
rious 

Which  they  have  shar’d,  like  heroes  firm 
and  bold : 

As  for  ourselves,  we  seem  a  breed  quite 
spurious. 

Of  whom  no  deed  of  moment  can  be 
told 

I  said  ourselves — I  mean  the  generation 

That  lives  in  this  and  every  other  nation.” 


Dan  was  delighted  with  this  long  recital, 
(More  than  my  gentle  readers  are,  per¬ 
haps  ; 

Bat  then  they  may  obtain  a  small  requital 
For  all  this  trash,  by  a  few  pleasant 
itaps ;) 

Dan  wish’d  to  search  for  fathers,  buy  a 
title. 

Examine  into  heraldry  and  maps. 

Either  in  high  Auld  Reekie  or  Edina — 
That  huge  black  tea-pot  and  fair  tray  of 
•  H  china. 

Th  e  Castle  is  suppos’d  to  be  the  spout, 
{^ticularly  so  if  it  is  smoking. 

And  then  St.  Giles’s  is  the  top,  no  doubt. 
And,  1  think,  pat  enough  to  wave  all 
joking ; 

The  rest  o’  the  simile  I  can’t  find  out. 
Which,  you  will  own,  is  something  like 
provoking ; 

Unless  we  call  old  Holyrood  the  handle— 
•  But  this  may  be  interpreted  as  scandal. 

Edina’s  like  twelve  tea-cups,  neatly  placed 
Quite  parallel,  and  rang’d  in  double  row ; 
E^ween  whose  edges  easily  is  traced 
Flrince’s,  and  George’s,  and  Queen’s  streets, 
you  know ; 

The  gilded  margins  (if  with  gilt  they’re 
‘  graced) 

Will  answer  for  some  ornament  or  shew ; 
And  you  may  make  cream-pot  and  sugar- 
bason 

.  To  stand  for  church,  or.-<-.you  may  ask 
the  mason. 


IfPid  that  Dan  was  rather  in  the  humour 
Df  pushing  on  to  Edinburgh,  and  then 
To  satisfy  his  growing  lineai  tumour, 
be  made  known  to  scientific  men  ; 
Of4x)urse  his  deeds  would  make  a  nine 
days’ rumour,  ‘  ‘ 

he  subj^ed  to  the  tongue  and  pen  t 
own’d  he  rather  would  wemr  Highland 
tartan,  V  '  - 

tbin  have  been  bom  a  Roman  or  a 
^  Sparmn.  » 

tartan— oh!  when,  by  the ^  King’s 
command, 

m  sceptre’s  magic,  man’s  invidious 
boast,) 

VOL.  xin. 


It  came  in  armies  from  our  outmost  land; 
Things  which  we  knew  of  only  in  their 
ghost ; 

We  had  our  clans  before ;  but  when  so 
clann’d. 

As  when  in  Embro’  lately,  in  one  host  ? 
Like  their  own  Urisk,  and  their  mountain 
fairy. 

Uprose  Brcadalbin,  Athole,  and  Glengary  : 

All  had  their  badges  in  their  cape  to  dangle. 
Emblems  of  fierce,  and  wild,  anti  warlike 
men. 

Which,  spotted  with  the  blood  of  some 
rude  wrangle, 

They  pluck’d  up  first  in  desert,  hill,  or 
glen  : 

The  mountain-trees  heath,  grass,  and 
even  tangle. 

Nodded  in  bonnets,  for  the  stranger’s  ken; 
Not  shewn  that  day  for  enemy’s  defiance. 
But  mix’d  and  twin’d  in  loyaity’S'alliance. 

All,have  their  pibrochs,  and  their  marches 
merry. 

Their  reels,  strathspeys,  their  dance,  and 
what  not. 

As  other  nations  have  their  hey-down- 
derry,  ^  ' 

Sonata,  waltz,  concerto,  and  gavotte ; 

But  these,  though  fine,  can  never  w^arm 
or  stir  ye  - 

With  such  a  pulse  of  life  as  those  havegot — 

“  Campbellsare  comingy  hoP"*  the  “  Came* 
rontansp 

And  “  Rothiemurcusy*  charm  the_  Caledo¬ 
nians. 

They  welcom’d  George  with  Charlie’s 
rebel  airs,  '  ' 

Airs  that  once  cost  a  death  within  a  halter. 
But  now  the  royal  smile  these  feuds  re- 
pairs. 

And  makes  the  loud  musician  no*  defaulter; 
(So  monkish  priests  have  often  said  their 
prayers  i.  »  * 

Before  those  steps  that  erst  wcre^Pagian 
«  altars) 

’Tisvery  right:  ourKinghasgotthe  thistle 
And  throne  of  ^  StuOrt  I.— let  him  have 
,  the  whistle.  ru'btxq 

c .  i'  V  V;!,  'u*  y.f  •‘r'‘  \ 

Avaunt,  ye  vague>digressioast!  ibr  I  see'*^‘ 
Dan  rising  nimbly  from  his  noontidetahle, 
And  down  the  stairs  he  hastes  with*  happy 
glee,  f.TO 

And  runs  preciiT^tao^y  tQ 
Calls  for  his  horse,  and  pays  the  lu)^ler’s 

mt  I)  '  :‘/d  ofiirodfi  ortz 

And  mounts  his  beast  as  quick;  as  he  is 

.  able;.  .r  Jffnoo’td  *j'lT 

The  gentleman,  the  hostler^  and- good 
John, .  ‘b'jfbO'jO  I 

Were  “up  to  things,”  and^^sgw  Dan 
safely  on ; 

G 


5i)  Ban  Duffe  s  PUgr image. 

That  is,  uiK)n  a  horse  of  blood  and  Made 
spirits,  1 

And  limb  and  mettle  for  a  good  long  race,  Could 
With  other  qualities,  and  high-prized  < 

merits,  “  Ohi 

Which  knowing  juckeys  in  their  features  t 

trace  ;  -  •  - 

And  as  a  horse,  you  know,  oft-times  in¬ 
herits 

A  partial  longing  for  his  dwelling-place, 

*Tw'as  so  w'ith  this  ;  of  Al)erdeen  a  native, 

Whose  motions  governed  that  city  in  the 
dative. 

No  sooner  was  our  pilgrim  on  his  back, 

Than  with  a  spring,  both  sudden  and 
elastic. 

He  bounded  like  a  deer  before  the  pack, 

And  clear’d  the  alleys  by  his  effbrts 
drastic ; 

Boys  shouted,  women  scream’d,  and  whips 
did  crack. 

Which  made  the  courser  kick  in  mode 
fantastic 

The  gentleman,  and  John,  and  all  the 
fellows. 

With  laughing  made  their  lungs  all  pairs 
of  bellow’S. 

Dan  pass'd  like  lightning  on  through 
Trin’ty  Muir, 

Leap’d  the  toll-gate,  as  dog  w  ould  leap  a 
harrow  ; 

Then  onw'ard,  till  he  thought  himself  se¬ 
cure 

At  a  farm-house,  *mong  cows,  calves, 
pigs,  and  farrow'  ; 

But  still  the  courser  ran,  and  pass’d  the 
door, 

And  shot  along  an  avenue  like  an  arrow ; 

Then  o’er  the  North  Esk  bridge,  and  w’ith 
a  jerk, 

Soon  gave  Dan  DufTe  a  view  of  Laurence-  Meantime, 
kirk:  o’er; 

*Tis  famed  for  making  snuff-boxes,  but  I,  rhytne 

Something  like  Dan,  have  little  time  to  ,, 

stay;  My  promt 

The  best  proof  of  their  quality’s  to  buy  .  - 

The  first  time  that  you  chance  to  pass  ^ 
that  way : 

Drumlithie  soon  set  up  the  hue  and  cry,  ^  ®top,  ho' 

And  fain  would  make  our  luckless  Gilpin  ®  ' 

stay ;  samp 

The  weavers  cried  to  one  another,  “  See  ^1:*^’ 

yon—  Warn’d  ai 

That  hurried  madman  ?  Losh  !  he  rides  *  .. 

like  John.”  ^ 

_  To  be  the 

The  distance  from  Drumlithie  to  Stone-  ampl 

„  '’f  But  then. 

May  be— It  matters  not— for  the  swift  articl 


And  there  he  landed,  ruin’d,  shent,  and 
batter’d, 

His  body  bruis’d,  and  soften’d  to  a  jelly. 
His  notions  and  ideas  flow  n  and  scatter’d. 
And  sad  and  sore  in  spirits,  let  me  tell 


As  for  his  raiment,  it  w'as  so  bespatter’d, 
And  worn,  somehow,  to  threads  of  ver. 
micelli, 

That  it  was  requisite  to  get  a  new  one— 
I  mean  a  pair — to  substitute  the  ruin. 


“  Oh  fond  desire  to  view  fine  rural  scenery, 
And  wander  o’er  the  bosom  of  a  nation 
In  search  of  manufactures  and  machinery, 
Clapping  the  hand  of  joyous  admiration  ! 
Weeping  to  see  old  bishopric  and  deanery 
Cast  to  the  ground,  (those  roads  to  our 
salvation,) 

Lookingat  caverns,  rocks,  streams,  towns, 
and  palaces— 

Thinking  of  Burnses,  Knoxes,  Bruces, 
Wallaces— 
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Mr  editor. 

Perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of 
your  acquaintance,  there  is  not  a 
single  hr  that  loveth  his  native  land 
more  affectionately  than  I  do,  nor 
one  that  calleth  to  mind  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood  more  frequently ;  yet 
have  I  great  cause  to  be  thankful 
that  my  heart  refuseth  not  to  receive 
Idndly  impressions  on  this  side  of 
the  Tweed  ;  and,  between  you  and 
me,  it  is  now  pretty  rich  in  that  re- 
ipect,  because  there  certainly  never 
was  an  outlandish  man  that  had 
greater  cause  to  extol  Southern  be¬ 
nevolence. 

Ever  since  the  destructive  fire  at 
Millennium,  my  basket  and  store 
have  teemed  witn  abundance  of  crea¬ 
ture  comforts.  Geese,  turkies,  game, 
venison,  hams,  cheeses,  and  every 
other  munchable,  that  causeth  the 
belly  to  rejoice  and  the  lips  to 
smack,  have  been  forwarded  to  Mrs 
Vandervrow's,  by  Englishmen  of  all 
creeds,  both  religious  and  political ; 
and  now  that  the  mental  benevo¬ 
lences,  transmitted  from  Nithsdale, 
have  made  such  a  mighty  noise  in 
this  lower  world,  these  worthy  Sax¬ 
ons,  in  imitation  of  their  Northern 
brethren  and  sisters,  have  begun  to 
supply  my  literary  larder  also.  I  re- 
edved  a  packet  yesterday  afternoon, 
by  the  Lincoln  mail,  containing  a 
jjftleer  story,  the  which  I  herewith 
indose  for  your  perusal.  The  intro- 
^ctory  epistle  that  accompanied  it 
isitlso  a  curiosity,  and  would  have 
been  transmitted  for  publication,  but 
there  are  certain  passages,  extolling 
me  to  the  skies  for  taste  and  talent, 
that  Modesty  sayeth  I  really  do  not 
pcpKss ;  and  I  am  therefore  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  my  safest  plan  will  be  to 
suppress  every  syllable  thereof,  ex- 
sse  the  latter  end,  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  unexceptionable.  The  writer 
coneludeth  thus :  “  But,  thank  God, 
all  these  prejudices  are  now  most 
happily  removed,  and  a  North  Bri¬ 
ton  may  walk  the  streets  of  Lincoln, 
mgning,  noon,  and  night,  without 
fiilhig  in  with  a  single  citizen  fool- 
idl  enough  to  say  ‘  D — n  your 
®i^h  eyes.*  Of  a  truth, '  Mr  Kil- 
ligrew,  wc  looked  upon  the  way¬ 


faring  Scotsmen  with  visuals  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Egyptians  when 
contemplating  a  swarm  of  locusts 
about  to  hive  on  their  cultivated 
fields ;  and  so  completely  were  our 
faculties  under  the  influence  of  na¬ 
tional  dislike,  that  we  actually  asso¬ 
ciated  for  the  purpose  of  annoying 
your  countrymen  by  every  means  we 
could  devise.  Our  Clergy  assailed 
them  with  sly  wipes  from  the  pulpit ; 
our  Magistrates  administered  jus¬ 
tice  agreeably  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
whenever  a  Sandy  JWGregor  or  a 
Duncan  Campbell  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  iiabiliments  of  an  evil 
doer,  and  even  scrupled  not  to  give 
the  law  a  bit  of  a  twist,  in  order  to 
make  it  bear  more  effectually  on  the 
pannefs  case ;  whilst  our 
were  not  idle  in  pelting  the  breek- 
less  loons  with  epithets  that  neither 
types  nor  scribbling- tools,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  ever  commit  to  foolscap. 
But  it  pleased  Providence  to  send 
that  most  wonderful  and  singularly 
discreet  man,  Saunders  Waumphrey, 
the  pedlar,  amongst  us,  to  remove  the 
film  from  our  eyes,  and  illumine  our 
benighted  minds.  He  put  up  at  the 
Goat  Inn,  where  one  of  our  annoy¬ 
ance-committees  usually  met,  and 
luckily  mistaking  the  club-room  for 
his  bed-chamber,  being  rather  near¬ 
sighted,  Mr  Waumphrey  lifted  the 
latch,  walked  in,  bolted  the  door,  and 
set  down  his  pack,  before  he  was 
aware  of  being  an  intruder ;  but  Mr 
Ralph  Maudlin,  the  chairman,  soon 
let  him  know  that  he  stood  in  the 
presence  of  Lincolnshire  gentlemen. 
‘'Well,  Sawney  ,**quoth  Ralph,  “what 
have  ye  got  for  sale — curry-combs 
and  Edinburgh  ointment,  I  pre¬ 
sume  ?**  “  Likely  enough,**  said  Tim 
Joskin.  “  The  land  is  so  infested 
with  Northern  interlopers,  and  every 
man*s  hide  in  such  a  fldgetty  condi¬ 
tion,  that  brimstone  is  bought  up 
with  avidity,  and  scratching  tools  are 
become  saleable  commodities.  Good 
Lord  deliver  old  England  from  the 
pest  !**  “  Dem  all  outlandish  ver¬ 
min,  say  I,  and  make  them  turnspits 
in  old  Cloven -foot*8  kitchen,**  voci¬ 
ferated  Mr  Deputy  Swaggler,  as  he 
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dashed  his  pipe  under  the  grate ; 
“  why  the  devil  don’t  they  stay  at 
home,  and  pick  sheeps* -heads  in  their 
smoky  sliealins  ?  \Vas  1  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  shoes,  never  a  Scot  of  them 
should  find  rest  for  the  sole  ot  his 
foot  in  English  ground.** 

“  Gentlemen,**  said  the  pedlar, 
with  great  composure  of  countenance, 
**  it  clearly  appears  unto  me  that  the 
causes  o*  Scotch  emigration  are  very 
imperfectly  understood ;  and  if  ye’ll 
only  ha*e  the  gudeness  to  listen  wi* 
attention.  I’ll  endeavour  to  mak*  ye 
rise  up  wiser  men  than  ye  sat  down.** 
^Ve  ccruinly  are  an  uncouth,  hairy- 
minded  people,  Mr  Killigrew,  jealous 
of  our  birthrights,  and  more  stift- 
necked  than  the  wild  ass’s  colt ;  but 
kindly  dispositioned  withal,  fond  of 
fair  play,  and  inclined  to  furnish  our 
intellectual  warehouses  with  whole¬ 
some  knowledge:  consequently  the 
pedlar’s  proposal  was  received  very 
favourably  indeed.  We  declaretl 
unto  him,  conjunctly  and  severally, 
that  pack  and  person  would  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  depart  in  peace,  hale  and 
harmless,  notwithstanding  any  un¬ 
pleasant  truths  he  might  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  manifest ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  these  our  solemn  assu¬ 
rances,  Mr  Waumphrey  advanced  his 
right  foot  somewhere  about  half  a 
pace  before  its  companion,  planted 
the  knuckles  of  his  left  hand  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  hip  joint,  which 
certainly  is  the  most  graceful  of  all 
oratorical  positions,  and  having  mo¬ 
tioned  with  his  right  to  obtain  silence, 
a  boon  that  was  very  readily  granted, 
he  spoke  as  follows,  word  for  word : 

I*  the  first  place,  my  friends,  be  it 
known  unto  you,  that  the  centrifugal 
impetus  o*  the  planet  we  inhabit,  as 
it  whirls  about  on  its  axletree  frae 
West  to  East,  naturally  inclines  eve¬ 
ry  particle  o*  loose  matter  to  hirzle 
awa*  towards  the  Equator,  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  a’  the  bodies  on 
our  hemisphere  that  ha’e  legs  to  rin 
on,  are  implied  Southward,  more  or 
less  ;  but,  luckily  for  poor  auld  Scot¬ 
land,  there  are  certain  localities  that 
in  son^e  measure  counteract  the  afore¬ 
said  impulse,  otherwise  she  wou’d 
soqn  be  childless*  Many  o*  her  grave 
bairns  contrive  to  withstand  it  by 
clinging  to  the  Kirk  ;  ithers  mak’  a 
cauld  shift  to  bide  at  hame,  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  gude  grip  o’  the  weel-hain’d 


geer  their  fathers,  mithers,  uncles, 
and  aunties,  left  behint  them ;  and 
not  a  few,  to  their  credit  be  it  spo¬ 
ken,  are  withheld  by  the  attraction 
o*  green  hills,  bloomy  glens,  todlin 
burns,  and  trysting  thorns;  whilst 
the  hapless  residue  are  constrained 
to  put  a  clean  sark  i*  their  pouch, 
and  tak*  the  gate,  staff  in  hand. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Scotsmen 
are  impelled  Southward  by  a  power 
not  to  be  gainsaid,  and  ye  may  there¬ 
fore  just  as  weel  save  yoursel’s  the 
trouble  o*  throwing  stumbling-blocks 
i*  their  way,  because  Nature  will 
ha’e  her  ain  gate,  in  spite  o*  your 
teeth.  But  there  is  also  a  local,  or 
secondary  cause,  that  fetches  very 
many  North  Britons  across  the 
Tweed.  In  this  blessed  country, 
where  cordial  gin,  rich  compounds, 
and  strong  waters,  o*  every  denomi¬ 
nation,  are  quaffed  out  o*  pint  stoups, 
and  ither  drinking-vessels,  by  word 
o*  mouth,  it  may  weel  be  supposed 
that  the  national  intellect  is  r^uced 
many  degrees  below  proof ;  and  in 
order  that  ye  may  clearly  compre¬ 
hend  how  the  depreciation  is  brought 
about,  and  also  in  what  manner  it  is 
remedied,  attendez  vous,  as  Dominie 
Monkland  said  to  Robin  Wightman’s 
ass,  and  I’ll  endeavour  to  make  it 
appear  as  plain  as  a  pyke  staff.” 

Having  thus  far  acquitted  himself, 
to  our  entire  satisfaction,  Mr  Waum¬ 
phrey  proceeded  to  sketch  a  couple 
of  vessels  on  the  sanded  floor,  with 
the  tip  of  his  ellwand, — connected 
them  together  by  means  of  a  stop¬ 
cock,  at  least  the  semblance  of  one, — 
marked  the  said  vessels  E  and  S,  for 
distinction’s  sake, — and  continued 
his  very  edifying  discourse  in  these 
words ;  “  Now,  gentlemen,  ye  clear¬ 
ly  see  how  the  twa  kingdoms  are 
connected  thegether,  and  perceive  the 
means  w’hereby  a  free  intercourse  is 
maintained  between  them .  1 1  is  there¬ 
fore  my  intention  to  demonstrate,  i’ 
the  first  place,  how  baneful  causes 
produce  ill-conditioned  eft’ects,  then 
prove  the  absolute  necessity  o*  Nor¬ 
land  emigration,  and  likely  enough 
conclude,  by  illustrating  the  sub¬ 
ject  wi*  a  wheen  practical  observa¬ 
tions.  Thae  preliminaries  being  set¬ 
tled,  we’ll  dismiss  the  whole  clan- 
jamphry  o*  speculative  arguments, 
and  proceed  to  demonstration.  Into 
the  vessel  E,  by  means  of  a  jug,  de- 
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canter,  jorum,  or  any  other  conve¬ 
nient  utensil,  pour  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  0*  Auld  Tam  *,  Yorkshire  Stingo, 
and  Barclay's  Genuine,  whose  praise 
is  the  theme  o'  every  living  language, 
and  a'  the  intellectual  matter  therein 
contained  will  become  rarified,  and 
a  partial  vacuum  the  consequence 
thereof.  Now,  in  order  to  renovate 
the  contents,  and  save  the  vessel  it- 
sel'  frae  being  squeezed  as  flat  as  a 
pancake  by  the  external  atsmosphere, 
that  presses  wi'  a  density  o’  fifteen 
punds  averdupois,  or  thereabouts,  on 
every  superficial  inch,  open  the  com¬ 
munication-cock  wi'  your  finger  and 
thumb,  and  a'  the  unsophisticated  in¬ 
tellect  contained  in  S  will  immediate¬ 
ly  put  itsel’  in  motion,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  flow  into  its  Southern  neigh¬ 
bour,  until  the  twasome  are  what  we 
ca’  in  a  state  o'  equilibrium.  There's 
nae  fear  o'  S  becoming  a  bankrupt, 
sae  lang  as  she  continues  to  procreate 
wit  and  wisdom  faster  than  Charlie 
Barclay  can  brew,  and  Jamie  Booth 
distil.  Having  now  pointed  out  the 
evil  influence  o'  Auld  Tam  and  his 
friends,  and  clearly  demonstrated  the 
absolute  necessity  o'  keeping  the  cock 
open,  I’ll  e'en  fa^  to,  wi'  leave  o'  the 
company,  and  offer  a  few  remarks  by 
way  o’  supplement." 

The  limits  of  a  letter,  Mr  Killi- 
^ew,  will  not  admit  of  our  transmit* 
ting  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  wisdom 
imparted  to  us  by  your  most  excellent 
countryman,  and  we  therefore  beg 
leave  to  state,  generally,  that  the 
Waumphronian  Philosophy  hath  ef¬ 
fectually  eradiated  illiberal  preju¬ 
dice,  in  which*  this  city  aboundetl, 
root  and  branch.  Our  Scotch  An¬ 
noyance-Clubs,”  as  they  were  for¬ 
merly  called,  are  now  denominated 
“  Caledonian  Fraternities;"  and  eve-  ' 
ry  member  binds  and  obliges  him¬ 
self  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
North  Britons,  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  As  a  proof  of  our  good 
will,  the  committee,  on  hearing  of 
your  great  loss,  commanded  me  to 
make  out  a  circumstantial  account  of 
what  came  to  pass  in  this  city  a  few 
years  ago,  and  send  it  to  Millennium 
without  delay,  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  con¬ 
tributing,  though  in  a  very  small  de- 

•  OW  Tom,  a  cant  phrase  for  strong 
eordtal  gin. 


gree,  to  the  intellectual  comforts  of 
an  unfortunate  Scotsman.  Though 
a  leading  man  in  the  committee,  it 
pains  me  to  say,  that  1  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  because  these  essen¬ 
tial  accomplishments  were  scouted 
before  Saunders  Wauraphrey  came 
amongst  us ;  but  my  son,  Barnaby, 
is  a  decentish  scribe,  and  sits  at  my 
elbow  on  club-nights,  which  enables 
me  to  fill  the  honourable  situation  1 
now  hold  with  tolerable  credit.  Sin¬ 
cerely  wishing  that  the  inclosed  li¬ 
terary  mite  may  be  of  service,  and 
afford  amusement  to  your  public 
friends,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  my¬ 
self,  for  the  Goat-Inn  Caledonian 
Fraternity, 

Dear  Killigrew, 

Thine  for  evermore, 

his 

Hodge  X  Sherwin,  Secretary* 

mark. 

And  in  humble  imitation  of  our 
very  good  friend,  Mr  Hodge  Sher- 
win.  Secretary  to  the  Goat- Inn  Ca¬ 
ledonian  Fraternity,  I  also  beg  leave 
to  subscribe  myself, 

Dear  Editor, 

Thine  for  evermore, 

Saml.  Killigrew. 

London,  1823. 

(EJe  Eotterp  (Club* 

''  Ned,  Ned,  Ned,"  cried  the 
Porkman's  wife,  as  she  punched  his 
ribs  with  her  elbow ;  “  Gad  rabbit 
it,  wont  ye  stir  ? — seven  pigs  ripe  for 
the  whittle,  born  beauties  every 
mother’s  son  of  them.  Only  see  how 
the  dear  creatures  look  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  wagging  their  tails,  and  longing 
to  be  hung !"  She  rubbed*  her  eyes 
until  they  glimmered  from  beneath 
their  respective  winkers,  and  dived 
under  the  bed-clothes,  muttering  as 
she  disappeared,  Mercy  on  us  ! 
what  a  strange  dream  !"  Ned  being 
a  heavy  sleeper,  turned  him  on  his 
lair,  scratched  his  hochs,  and  snored 
on,  without  paying  the  smallest  atten¬ 
tion  to  Mrs  Faggle*  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  thereafter,  the  Pork- 
man's  wife  pegged  his  ribs  once  more, 
and  beseeclied  him  to  put  on  his 
spectacles,  because,"  quoth  she, 
“  it  will  do  your  precious  sight  good 
to  look  upon  the  handsomest  goose 
tliat  ever  was  hatched  in  Lincoln- 
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shire — never  did  I  clap  my  eyes  on  very  sinful  to  mind  our  worldly  con- 
her  marrow.”  Hut  Ned  lent  a  deaf  cerns  during  divine  servirc ;  and 
ear  to  his  wife’s  entreaty,  and  de-  Ned  was  a  inan  that^  regularly 
meaned  himself  precisely  as  afore-  tended  public  worship,  after  the 
said.  In  like  manner,  did  Mrs  Fag-  manner  of  his  forefathers.  But,  un- 
gle  start  in  her  sleep,  just  as  Big  like  the  generality  of  ti'adesmen,  who 
Tom  *  was  announcing  the  third  fritter  away  their  odd  Sabbath  hours 
hour,  and  calleil  upon  her  husband  at  cricket,  trap-ball,  leap-frog,  and 
to  lend  a  hand  in  trussing  five  of  the  other  unprofitable  amusements,  he 
loveliest  ducks  tliat ever  waddled;  but  returned  to  the  shop  when  service 
she  called  in  vain,  for  Neddy’s  nasal  was  over,  and  busied  hinoself  in  cut- 
drone  was  in  such  excellent  order,  ting  up  carcases,  cleaving  heads, 
that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  chopping  sausage  meat,  and  serving 
lay  it  aside;  and  when  Mrs  F.’s  ima-  his  customers;  tvhilst  Mrs  Faggle 
gination  was  fairly  delivered  of  its  was  no  less  beneficially  eng^^  in 
visionary  brood,  she  also  tuned  her  making  up  pennyworths  of  pigs*  fry, 
chaunter,  and  accompanied  Ned’s  cleansing  chitterlings,  scalding  pet- 
bass  most  melodiously,  until  within  titoes,  and  bringing  up  her  only 
a  few  minutes  of  four  o’clock,  when  child,  Miss  Sue,  in  the  pure  Episec^ 
another  and  more  successful  attempt  pal  light  of  our  holy  religion.  This 
was  made  to  waken  the  Porkman.  latter  part  of  her  daily  task  was  too 
Mrs  Faggle  beheld,  in  the  course  of  frequently  a  thistle  under  the  foot 
her  dreaming,  a  couple  of  stately  of  poor  Mrs  Faggle,  because  little 
turkies,  well  feathered,  and  fair  to  Seuk,  though  a  sensible,  intelligent 
look  ujion,  standing  by  the  kitchen  girl  of  her  age,  w  as  nevertheless  of  a 
range,  wistfully  contemplating  a  blue  stubbornish  disposition,  peevish,  ir- 
and  white  woollen  string,  as  it  hung  ritable,  and  inclined  to  obstinacy, 
before  the  grate  ribs ;  and  verily  be-  particularly  at  bed-time,  when  com- 
lieving  that  the  creatures  secretly  manded  to  say  her  prayers ;  and 
wished  to  be  trussed  and  susj)endtd  many  a  time  has  Neddy  been  called 
to  the  roasting-pt'g,  she  arose  and  from  the  counter  to  enforce  obedi- 
leapt  on  the  fioor,  but  unfortunately  ence,  because  a  father’s  rebuke,  ge- 
seizing  her  husband’s  wet  boots  in  nerally  speaking,  falls  heavier  on  the 
lieu  ot  the  aioresaid  Norfolk  volun-  young  ear  than  a  mother’s  fist.  He 
teers,  Mrs  F.  soon  became  sensible  usually  took  the  child  on  his  knee, 
that  the  porkers  and  poultry  she  had  and  expostulated  with  her  in  this 

so  very  lately  been  in  love  with,  were  manner :  “  D - n  thy  limbs,  thou 

neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pack  of  little  pouting  baggage,  what  the 

illusive  impostors.  Lincolnshire  la-  d - ^I’s  all  this  rumpuring  about  ? 

dies  are  celebrated  all  the  world  over  Ground  thy  marrow-bones  this  pre¬ 
fer  their  kind-heartetlness,  delicate  cious  moment,  or  hy  the  L — d  I’ll 
^nsibility,  purity  ot  demeanour,  and  wring  the  starch  out  o*  thy  stiff 
inviolable  atUchment  to  their  liege  neck.”  Then  followed  a  few  slaps 
lords  all  which  virtues  were  hap-  on  the  breech,  if  necessary,  accom- 
pily  concentrated  in  the  person  of  panied  by  a  fatherly  curse  or  two, — 
Mrs  Edward  haggle.  She  loved  her  discipline  that  never  failed  of  hring- 
nusband  most  sincerely,  and  he,  in  ing  Miss  to  her  senses.  1  pity  the 
return,  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to  parents,  from  my  soul,  whom  the 
make  Seuky  N apple,  (Mrs  h.  s maid-  Evil  One  tonnenteth  with  obstinate 
<  n  name,)  the  happiest  wife  in  all  children  :  but  to  return  to  Mrs  Fag- 
iggler-lane.  No  stone  was  left  gle.  On  clearly  perceiving  that  her 
unturned  by  Neddy,  to  find  her  in  pigs  and  poultry  were  “  all  my  eye, 
wearables  meet  for  a  Porkman's  wife,  Betty  Martin,”  she  repaired  to  the 
and  his  pratsewordiy  attention  to  the  bedside,  like  unto  a  dutiful  wife, 
tua*H  chamce  WAS  also  very  com-  whose  superior  wisdom  is  regularly 
luenOable.  He  dew,  and  mW  early  delivered  to  her  husband,  the  ino- 
, '  ,  ,  unday  and  Saturday,  nient  it  is  hatched,  in  order  to  coun- 
cdurch  hours  excepted,  because  it  u  sel  with  Neddy,  and  devise  ways 

“  [  — -  and  means  whereby  she  might  be 

A  Beil  in  Linrain  Catliedral,  said  to  enabled  to  procure  an  interpretation 
i  argest  in  England.  ot  her  dreams,  because  mother  Fa^le 
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I  liad  heard  tell  of  the  great  plenty 
-  that  Pharaoh's  fat  kine  and  well-fill¬ 
ed  ears  of  corn  betokened  ;  and  was 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  born 
I  beauties,  fat  goose,  comely  ducks,  and 
?  stately  turkies,  she  had  seen  in  her 
i  sleep,  were  also  harbingers  of  good 
I  luck.  With  this  intent,  she  laid  vio- 
'  lent  hands  on  Ned’s  shoulder,  and 
jogged  him  pretty  freely  for  a  certain 
space  of  time ;  but  the  man,  as  we 
,  before  observed,  being  a  sound  sleep- 
E  er,  and  partial  to  nasal  music,  felt 
no  inclination  whatever  to  comply 
with  her  wishes,  and  therefore  Mrs 
Seuky  had  recourse  to  more  effectual 
means.  IVith  the  freedom  that  mar¬ 
ried  ladies  in  general  consider  them¬ 
selves  entitled  to  exercise,  she  let  go 
Netl’s  shoulder,  and  thummed  his 
ears  so  very  affectionately,  that  he 
awoke  without  more  ado. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  introduce  ex¬ 
traneous  matter,  however  specious, 
into  this  narrative,  when  so  many 
kindred  facts  intimately  connected 
therewith  are  teazing  me  to  put  them 
on  record ;  and  as  for  recapitulations, 
no  man  despiseth  the  whole  seed, 
breed,  and  generation  of  them,  more 
than  1  do,  because  they  make  such  a 
fill-the-field  appearance.  Hence  it  is, 
that  I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind 
to  pass  over  the  colloquial  altercation 
that  ensued  altogether,  because  the 
result  of  it  will  appear  in  due  time, 

,  pack  up  my  awls,  and  take  the  road 
with  ^Ir  and  Mrs  Faggle,  heart  in 
hand :  so  here  goes.  Ned  padlocked 
the  gate  of  his  back  premises,  filled 
his  hog- troughs,  and  unmuzzled 
Jowler,  whilst  his  no  less  careful 
j  wife  set  every  breakable  utensil  out 
of  the  cat’s  way,  fastened  her  cup¬ 
boards,  and  put  on  her  things,  con- 
,  sisting  of  a  sky-coloured  bombazeen 
!  gown,  full  flounced,  and  bound  with 
blue  satin — white  dimity  petticoat, 
al^ether  unexceptionable  as  to  fa¬ 
bric,  and  warrant^  to  wash  well — 
hght  fawn-coraplexioned  silk  stock- 
;  ings,  black  velvet  shoes,  and  pattens 
I  attached  to  her  feet  by  means  of  red 
leather  tags  and  silk  strings,  together 
■^hh  a  real  Dunstable  Leghorn  gypsie 
jhat,  trimmed  with  scolloped  pink 
“ribbons,  d  la  Francis,  and  a  double 
row  of  genuine  amber  beads  about 
gier  comely  Parian-marble  neck : 
Jvory  and  alabaster  are  dull  conw 
puon-place  comparisons,  and  there¬ 


fore  we  reject  them.  These  corpo¬ 
real  decorations,  when  coupled  with 
an  elegant  ivory-shanked  parasol,  and 
fashionable  reticule  of  best  crimson 
velvet,  the  former  upheld  by  her  kid- 
gloved  right,  and  the  latter  dangling 
from  her  kid-gloved  left,  inducecl 
very  many  creditable  passers  by  inly 
to  say,  “Gracious  me !  what  a  smart, 
well-dressed,  lady-looking  woman  !” 
But  Neddy  could  never  be  persuad¬ 
ed  to  furnish  his  wardrobe  with  suit¬ 
able  apparel,  and  tidy  himself  to 
Seuky’s  liking,  owing  to  a  clownish 
obstinacy  on  his  part,  that  gave 
birth  to  many  domestic  bickerings, 
and,  what  is  most  surprising,  Mrs 
Faggle,  though  an  excellent  logician, 
was  uniformly  worsted  in  every 
squabble.  “  Gad  rot  it !”  Neddy  used 
to  say,  “  what  the  deuce  care  1  for 
tassel-shin’d  boots,  friird-shirts,lawn- 
cravats,  fashionable-cut  coats,  and 
the  devil  knows  all  what }  Hand 
down  my  good  old  rough-and-ready 
Flushing  fearnought, the  wrapper  that 
hides  all  blemishes,  front,  flank,  and 
rear;  and,  hear  ye  me,  old  lass,  bring 
forth  the  boots  that  neither  brush 
nor  blacking-ball  furbisheth  from 
week’s  end  to  week’s  end.  As  for  a 
third  day’s  shirt,  dem  the  fellow^,  say 
1,  that  boggles  at  it.  Rummage  the 
drawer,  Seuk,  and  find  me  the  Belcher 
handkerchiif  that  took  home  Aider- 
man  Belgoit’s  pork  chops  last  night, 
— it’s  good  enough,  in  ixll  conscience, 
for  a  tradesman’s  neck  ;  and  he  that 
dislikes  my  rusty  napless  hat,  let  him 
take  it  oflP  and  put  on  a  better.  Ned 
Faggle’s  a  Lincolnshire  lad,  un¬ 
schooled,  home-spoken,  and  rudely- 
fashioned  withal,  blessetl  be  the 
maker !  but,  thank  God,  he  can  drive 
a  bargain,  and  cut  up  a  hog,  with 
ever  a  pig-jobber  in  England,  and 
that’s  a  bold  saying.” 

Having  fastened  the  shutters,  and 
locked  up  their  shop,  the  worthy 
couple  trudged  away  down  the  lane, 
not  hand  in  glove,  as  some  people 
may  be  disposed  to  imagine,  because 
Neddy  was  a  full  tether-length  a- 
head  of  his  wife,  and  might  have 
been  taken  for  any  body  else  than 
Mrs  Faggle’s  husband ;  but  I  was 
just  going  to  lay  hold  of  the  finest 
allegorical  conundrum,  illustrative  of 
conjugal  attraction,  that  ever  present¬ 
ed  itself  to  the  imadnation  of  man, 
and  certainly  would  have  succeeded. 
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bad  not  the  wayward  idea  of  Neddy’s  ‘‘  (jowI  gracious  me  !  exclaim^  the 
napless  hat  fairly  driven  it  out  of  astonished  landlady,  I  can^eam 


napless  hat  fairly  driven  it  out  oi  asionisueti  laiiuiauy,  x  urcmn 
my  head.  The  courteous  reader  will  of  nothing  the  live-long  night  but 
therefore  be  kind  enough  to  excuse  surly  brewers,  growling  distillerf!, 


any  lit  tic  deformity  of  style  that  may 
happen  to  appear  hereabouts.  Mrs 
Susan  Faggle  was  by  no  means 
ashamed  of  her  husband,  either  at 
home  or  abroad ;  but  women  are 
weak  vessels.  There  is  a  sensitive 
delicacy  peculiar  to  the  whole  jietti- 
coate<l  fraternity,  from  the  wine-mer¬ 
chant’s  wife  down  to  the  pork-mer¬ 
chant’s  lady,  that  the  writer  hereof 


bilked  reckonings,  and  baited  bulls 
goring  the  ground,  and  tossing  their 
horns.  As  for  geese,  pigs,  ducks, 
turkies,  and’so  on — Gad  fatten  them !” 
“  Hush,  hush,”  quoth  the  Porkman’s 
wife,  significantly  touching  her  nose 
with  her  forefinger ;  “  speak  low,  1 
beseech  ye,  and  for  Heaven’s  sake 
mention  not  a  syllable  of  what’s  been 
said  to  a  living  soul,  because,  should 


had  some  thoughts  ofanalyzing;  but,  it  happen  to  travel,  any  body,  you 
as  it  would  require  a  much  larger  know,  might  go  to  the  fPweAfoT?,  and 


portion  of  ability  than  he  can  well 
aftbrd,  to  do  it  justice,  the  notion,  of 
course,  must  be  abandoned,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  Master  Header  is  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  judge  for  himself,  as  to  Seuky’s 


pick  the  luck  out  of  our  fingers.” 
“  Me  divulge  a  syllable  of  it !”  ex¬ 
claimed  mine  hostess  of  the  Hog  in 
Armour;  “  marry  and  grace,  how 
the  woman  talks !  The  secrets  corn- 


motives  for  following  her  husband  at  mitted  to  my  keeping,  Mrs  Faggle, 
a  shy  distance,  with  little  Miss  toddlin  never  travel  any  farther.  It’s  well 
in  the  van,  dandling  her  doll,  and  known  that  I’m  no  tattler.” 
singing  like  a  nightingale.  On  ap-  On  the  strength  of  these  sayings, 
proaching  the  i/og'm  ylrwowr,  an  ale-  the  Porkman’s  consort  took  a  hasty 
nouse  so  called,  famous  for  Burton  leave  of  Mrs  Tubly,  and  followed  Ned 
Stout,  Devonshire  Cyder,  and  Maid-  without  delay  ;  but  she  had  not  pro¬ 
stone  Gin,  Mrs  Tuhly,  the  landlady,  ceeded  along  the  lane  ten  lengths  of 
espiecl  Seuky  from  the  bar- window,  herself,before  another  admirer  of  sky- 
threw  up  the  sash,  and  made  her  coloured  bombazeen  gowns,  white 
obeisance ;  not  that  the  woman  had  dimity  petticoats,  gypsie  Leghorns, 
any  particular  business  with  Mrs  &c.  &c.,  made  her  appearance  in  the 
Faggle,  but  ladies  are  naturally  of  a  person  of  Mrs  Wigly,  the  tripe- wo- 
sociable  di8|X)sition  ;  and  when  they  man,  who  was  even  more  delighted 
happen  to  descry  an  intimate  ac-  with  Seuky’s  finery  than  she  of  the 
quaintance,  seized,  as  the  lawyers  terra  Hog  in  Armour ;  and  Mrs  Faggle,  in 
it,  of  a  new  sky-coloured  bombazeen  return  for  the  many  highly-finished 
gown,  white  dimity  petticoat,  Dun-  compliments  paid  toher  rigging,' could 
stable  Leghorn f  ivory-shanked  para-  do  no  less  tnan  unbosom  herself  to 
sol,  and  crimson  velvet  reticule,  they  Mother  Wigly  also,  concluding,  with 
are  very  apt  to  congratulate  the  own-  a  facsimile  of  the  very  appropriate 
er  upon  sight,  examine  the  fit,  fa-  admonition  she  had  just  delivered  to 
shion,  and  quality  of  her  then  mine  hostess,  For  Heaven’s  sake, 

praise  what  is  praiseworthy,  and  mention  not  a  syllable  of  what’s 
blame  what  is  blameable.  On^uky’s  been  said  to  a  living  soul.”  “  Lord 
nearer  approach,  Mrs  Tubly  accosted  love  ye,  Seuk,”  quoth  the  vender  of 
her  in  this  fashion :  Dash  my  wig,  hlanch^  intestines,  “  I’d  part  with 
Mother  haggle,  thou  sports  thy  my  right  hand  sooner  than  part  with 
figure  rarely.  The  prettiest  bom-  a  secret ;  and  foul  befal  the  woman, 
bazeen,  the  handsomest  gynsie  hat,  Mrs  Faggle,  that  divulges  what  a  fe- 
the  smartest  parasol,  and  the  most  male  friend  communicates  in  confi- 
bcautiful  reticule,  that  ever  woman  dence  !  I’m  no  gossiper.” 


clapt  eyes  on.  My  stars  !  who  would 
not  be  a  Porkman’s  lady  !”  But 
Mother  Fajggle  turned  the  tide  of 
Mrs  Tubly’s  astonishment  into  ano- 


The  Porkman’s  wdfe  started  after 
her  husband  once  more,  and  •  made 
good  her  lee- way  with  some  difficul- 


t^wiy  s  astonishment  into  ano-  ty,  because  of  the  many  admirers  of 
ther  channel,  when  she  related  her  sky-coloured  bombazeens  she  forga- 
thrw  dreams,  and  d^lar^  that  Ned-  thered  with,  to  all  of  whom  Mrs  Fag- 
dy  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  gle  related  her  three  dreams,  made 
them  interpretetl,  cost  what  it  would,  known  the  course  she  and  Neddy  had 
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t  agreed  to  steer,  and  earnestly  beseech- 
[ed  her  liearers  not  to  mention  a  syl¬ 
lable,  See.  To  the  honour  of  our 
F  Higgler-lane  ladies  be  it  spoken,  not 
[  one  of  them  denied  her  an  assurance 
of  inviolable  secrecy ;  and  very  many, 

I  indeed,  voluntarily  declared  unto  Mrs 
I  Faggle,  that  they  would  sooner  forego 
I  the  heartfelt  gratification  of  filling  a 
i  needy  newsmonger’s  ear,  and  thereby 
[  endure  the  most  excruciating  temp- 
[  tations,  than  betray  her  confidence. 

[  But,  notwithstanding  all  Seuky’s 
I  precautionary  admonitions,  and  in 
^  spite  of  every  effort  used  by  the  lane 
ladies  to  hold  their  tongues,  long  be¬ 
fore  she  and  her  husband  reached 
North  Carlton  the  whole  affair  had 
become  town-talk.  Every  body  spoke 
of  Mrs  Faggle’s  wonderful  vision, — 
every  body  marvelled  what  might  be 
the  purport  thereof, — and  every  body 
knew  that  Ned  and  Seuky  were  gone 
to  consult  «7oAn  Goodwyn  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  provincial  sage,  or  wise  man, 
(the  title  we  usually  confer  on  sooth¬ 
sayers  of  distinction,)  was  visited  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  every  degree, 
when  hearts,  head-dresses,  dogs,  lap- 
dogs,  quizzing-glasses,  hogs,  fowls, 
or  property  of  any  kind,  happened  to 
be  missing.  He  was  indeed  a  most  sa¬ 
gacious  old  lad,  and  well  deserved  the 
many  high  encomiums  bestowetl  on 
him,  throughout  the  year,  by  every 
unbiassed  man  ;  though,  like  unto  all 
other  seers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
Mr  Goodwyn’s  professional  abilities 
were  scoutiikl  in  his  native  village. 
The  unbelieving  clowns  laughed  him 
to  scorn.  The  sceptical  maidens  call¬ 
ed  in  question  tne  validity  of  his 
mission,  by  hooting  after  him,  who 
the  dickins  made  thee  a  conjuror  ?” 
and  gentlemen  of  consideration  too 
frequently  maltreated  his  person.  Old 
farmer  Higgins  horsewhipped  the 
seer  most  severely  for  passing  him 
without  pulling  off  his  hat  when 
scampering  home  from  market,  and 
the  Squire  made  out  his  mittimus, 
and  committed  him  to  the  stocks,  for 
the  like  unpardonable  offence.  But 
farmer  Higgins  broke  his  neck  three 

I  lays  thereafter  at  a  fox-chase,  and 
^uire  Giblet  lost  his  election  for 
he  county  the  ensuing  summer.  So 
ouch  for  maltreating  a  soothsayer. 

Good-morrow,  fair  lady,"  quoth 
mhn  Goodwyn,  the  wise  man  of 
North  Carlton,  as  he  opened  a  little 
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wicker  gate  in  front  of  his  cottage ; 
**  thy  face  is  not  strange,  neither  is 
thine  errand  unknown  to  me; for  the 
spirit  of  divination  causeth  phantom- 
likenesses  of  the  love-lorn,  the  de¬ 
spoiled  of  worldly  goods,  the  dream¬ 
ers  of  dreams,  and  the  seers  of  vi¬ 
sions,  to  pass  before  my  face,  when 
sleep  falleth  on  men’s  eyes,  and  dark¬ 
ness  covereth  the  ground  as  with  a 
garment.  Their  persons  are  known, 
and  their  secrets  manifest  to  whom 
this  gate  openeth.  Walk  in,  fair  la¬ 
dy,  and  declare  unto  me  all  that  is 
in  thine  heart.’’  Struck  with  the 
singularity  of  Mr  Goodwyn’s  address, 
and  awed  by  his  formidable  whiskers, 
bushy  beard,  shaggy  eye-brows,  and 
forbidding  aspect,  8euky  became  ra¬ 
ther  alarmed,  and  beckoned  Ned, 
who  lagged  behind  her,  to  advance. 
He  obeyed  the  summons  without  he¬ 
sitation,  because,  when  Mrs  Faggle 
planned  the  expedition,  she  reserved 
unto  herself  the  honour  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  John  Goodwyn,  and  bound 
over  her  husband,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  good  lady  herself,  to 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance  during 
the  conference ;  but  in  case  her  cou¬ 
rage  happened  to  give  way,  it  was 
then  declared  lawful  for  Neddy  to 
make  sail,  and  succour  the  weaker 
vessel;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
accompanied  her  to  the  seer’s  office, 
where  Mrs  Susan  Faggle  truly  and 
faithfully  declared  all  that  was  in  her 
heart. 

On  receipt  of  Seuky’s  information, 
Mr  Goodwyn  took  up  his  parable, 
and  said,  **  Pigs,  though  unclean 
beasts,  are  nevertheless  occasionally 
permitted  to  fret  their  hour  on  the 
visionary  stage;  and  geese,  of  late 
years,  have  also  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  thereon.  The  duck  waddleth 
likewise,  and  turkeys,  being  lucky 
birds,  always  appear  to  the  fortunate 
dreamer.  Now,  it  is  manifest,  that 
four  kinds  of  living  creatures  have 
been  employed  in  a  figurative  capa¬ 
city,  and  four  half-crowns,  when  ga¬ 
thered  together,  make  just  ten  shil¬ 
lings.’' 

Having  accommodated  Mr  and 
Mrs  Faggle  with  these  sayings,  John 
Goodwyn  held  his  peace,  and  amused 
himself  with  stroaking  his  beard. 
Ned  stared  at  Seuky,  and  Seuky  sta¬ 
red  at  Ned,  not  knowing  how  to  de¬ 
mean  themselves,  because  neither  he 
H 
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nor  she  hail  ever  been  in  a  conjuror’s  she  put  spurs  on  your  h^ls,  ami  J  j 
presence  before.  But  woman’s  wit  whips  in  your  hands,  and  1,  m  re-  *  j 
soon  wakens.  Indeed  it  is  very  sel-  turn,  will  present  you  wit  p  ans  and  ^  1 
dom  found  napping.  Mrs  Faggle  elevations  of  certain  ^ry  cast  esbmlt  K  j 
unclasped  her  velvet  reticule,  and  by  Neddy  and  his  wife  on  their  way  1 
brought  forth  a  whole  handful  of  to  Higgler- lane.  ‘  ihir^  thousand  f  | 
broad  pieces,  four  of  whom  the  seer’s  pounds,  quoth  ^uk,  1®**  ^he  se-  ; 
yawning  fur  purse,  that  whilom  ar-  venth  drawn  ticket,  three  twenty  ^ 
rayed  the  person  of  a  special  water-  thousands  in  the  wheel,  and  ours  the  r  < 
rat,  incontinently  guIjHHl ;  and  im-  luckiest  number  that  ever  dreamt  ^  i 
mediately  thereafter  John  Gooilwyn  of.  Good  gracious  me,  Ned,  what  a  ^  ^ 
produced  his  diploma,  book  of  know-  haul  we’ll  have  !  But  Nmldy  s  Ian-  ^  ,, 
ledge,  stall'  of  jiower,  and  other  di-  cy  had  so  far  got  the  start  of  his  wile  s,  !  3 
vining  implements  we  could  name  ;  that  he  was  absolutely  looking  about  ;  | 
but  as  tlie  curious  reader  is  no  doubt  him  for  a  freehold.^  “  There  s  a  'j 
roost  anxious  to  enrich  his  mental  lodge,  ’  quoth  Mr  haggle,  pointing 
library  with  John’s  interpretation  of  to  an  elegant  mansion  built  by  the 
SSeuky’s  dreams,  we  purposely  pass  late  */owa//(kzw  Esq.,  with-  ^ 

them  by,  in  order  to  allay  his  impa-  in  a  stone  s  throw  off  the  road-side,  #  • 
tiencc.  Having  delineated  a  sem-  **  where  a  fellow  might  spend  his  al-  y 
blance  of  her  visionary  porkers,  &c.,  ternoon  pretty  comfortably.  Gar-  fc  s 
on  the  office-floor,  rudely  enough,  den,orchard,shrubbery, green-house,  r  ^ 
God  knows,  with  his  incantation  staff,  piggeries,  and  out-buildings  of  every  i  ; 
Mr  Goodwyn  forthwith  opened  the  description,  laid  out  in  style,  and  S- J 
lK)ok  of  knowledge,  and  disclosed  a  built  most  substantially.  I  should  1 1 
most  imiH)rtant  secret  to  Neddy  and  not  mind  laying  down  young  Hopeful  1 1 
his  wife.  “  Seven  pigs,”  quoth  he,  flfteen  thousand  guineas  for  the  title-  |.  l 
“  make  7,  the  goose  maketh  1,  the  deeds.”  What’s  yon,”  said  Mrs  J  j 
ducks  5,  and  the  turkeys  2,”  chalking  Faggle,  pointing  to  an  inscription-  p  | 
down  every  figure  as  he  named  it,  board  nailed  against  one  of  the  ave-  | 
on  the  lid  of  an  ancient  oak  chest,  nue  trees?  ‘‘‘This  desirable  free-  I 
“  These  numerals,”  continued  John,  hold  residence,  land-tax  redeemed,  j  i 
“  when  expressed  in  words  at  length,  to  be  disposed  of ;  apply  to  Claudius  f  I 
make  seven  thousand  one  hun(&ed  Grimshaw,  Esq.  King’s  Bench,  Ter-  i  i 
and  fifty-two,  the  luckiest  number  race,  London,  or  Mr  Joel  Ghripebjy  ■  I 
that  ever  was  dreamt  of — ”  “In  the  Solicitor,  Lincoln.’  Zooks  and  dai-  i,i 
lottery,”  quoth  Seuky,  lifting  up  her  sies !”  exclaimed  Seuky,  “  how  the  S  \ 
hands.  “  Even  so,  fair  lady,  *  re-  old  Squire  would  stamp  and  swear,  ;  j 
plied  the  soothsayer,  as  he  chalked  and  box  young  spendthrift’s  ears,  were 
7 152  on  the  brim  of  Ned’s  hat;  “  now  he  permitted  to  arise,  and  see  his  , 
is  the  interpretation  of  thy  dreams  dearly-beloved  shiners  squandered  on  i 
given  unto  thee.  Hold  thy  tongue,  gallopers,  wantons,  lackeys,  and  the  1 1 
and  go  thy  way.”  Seuky  was  so  de-  like.  O  Ned,  Ned,  what  a  scatter-  ,  J 
lighted  with  the  idea  of  riding  in  a  ment !  God  grant  that  our  little  Sue  ■ 
coach,  and  exchanging  Mistress  for  may  be  spared,  and  gifted  with  sav-  ;  j 
Madam,  that  she  fell  on  John  Good-  ing  grace  to  make  a  righteous  use  of  |  ' 
wyn’s  neck,  and  saluted  him  most  what  we’ll  be  enabled  to  leave  her !”  ; 
cordially,  then  lifted  up  her  voice  to  “  She  shall  never  have  it  in  her  pow-  ' 
praise  his  wisdom  ;  but  the  old  lad  er,”  quoth  Ned,  smiting  off  a  thistle  :  ? 
said,  “  Mum, — close  thy  lips  and  be  top  with  his  stick,  “  to  squander  a-  j 
gone.  Not  deeming  it  prudent  to  way  an  estate  worth  that.  We’ll 
disobey  tbe^  wise  man  of  North  Carl-  convert  the  whole  of  our  prize-mo- 
ton,  lest  evil  should  befal  their  good  ney  into  freehold  property,  and  en-  j 
luck,  Mr  and  Mrs  Faggle  made  their  tail  every  fur,  stick,  and  stone  of  it, 
ol)eiMncc,  and  departed  without  so  in  our  posterity  for  ever.”  “  Wisely  S 
much  as  bidding  him  good-bye.  spoken,”  quoth  Mrs  Faggle ;  “  the  B 
All  ye  of  humble  descent,  whom  girl’s  naturally  skittish,  and,  if  site  fl 
fortune  hath  liftetl  from  a  low  estate,  live  to  see  you  and  I  under  the  turf,  B 
mounts  on  horseback,  and  dispatch-  may  fool  away  our  moveables,  such  « 
to  Moll  Crankums,  draw  near  un-  as  household  furniture,  carriages,  fa-  B 
to  roe,  and  declare  how  ye  felt  .when  mily-plate,  and  the  like;  hut  enUiled  || 
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land’s  entailed  land.  Seuky,  my  wo¬ 
man,”  said  the  affectionate  mother, 
patting  her  child’s  shoulders,  be  a 
good  girl,  and  tlie  Lord  will  be  with 
thee  wheresoever  thou  goest.” 

In  this  manner  did  the  loving 
couple  converse,  until  they  arrived 
within  half  a  gun-shot  of  the  Hog  in 
Armour,  where  a  goodly  assortment  of 
acquaintances,  both  inside  and  out, 
awaited  their  arrival;  but  Mr  Tubly, 
the  landlord,  being  a  most  discreet, 
sagacious,  worldly-wise  man,  threw 
himself  in  the  way  of  Ned  and  his 
wife  before  they  were  perceived  by 
his  guests,  and  led  them,  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route,  to  an  inner  chamber, 
where  he  contrived  to  make  himself 
master  of  their  secret  before  the  first 
rummer  of  punch  was  tippled.  Of 
a  truth,  mine  host  was  a  well-in¬ 
formed,  quick-sight^  blade,  as  we 
^  before  hinted,  and  consequently  no 
I  stranger  to  Seuky ’s  fame  as  a  dreara- 
cr.  She  had  beheld,  in  her  sleep,  a 
couple  of  goshawks  pouncing  on  Mo- 
j  ther  Hallet’s  chickens,  two  of  whom 
were  clutched  by  these  evil  birds,  and 
the  very  next  night  that  worthy  la¬ 
dy’s  fair  daughters.  Miss  Poll  and 
Miss  Deborah,  were  carried  off,  bag 
and  baggage,  by  Captain  Donaghue, 
and  Serjeant-major  O’Farrel,  of  the 
Lurgan  Hangers.  She  also  saw,  in 
a  vision,  the  late  farmer  Higgins  fall 
from  a  pale  horse,  and  break  his  arm, 
— the  reader  already  knoweth  that  it 
^•was  his  neck,  and  the  edifying  collo- 
quy  distinctly  heard  by  Mrs  Faggle 
^  in  her  sleep,  between  parson  Tow- 
^  ^r’s  wig  and  the  barber’s  block,  fully 
^established  her  credit  as  a  dreamer 
throughout  the  city  of  Lincoln ;  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot,  with 
ny  propriety,  call  mine  host  and  his 
friends  rash,  speculative  men,  for  ta- 
*ng  Mr  and  Mrs  Faggle  by  the  hand. 
‘  I’U  tell  thee,  Ned,”  said  Mr  Tub¬ 
ly,  beating  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
what  I’ve  just  been  thinking  on. 
There’s  me  and  Bill  Swipes,  Tim 
'udge,  Mat  Baggies,  and  a  few  more 
ubstantial  neighbours,  have  been 
Iking  of  laying  our  mites  together, 
or  the  pur];wse  of  buying  tickets  and 
hares,  and  if  not  otherwise  disposed, 
ve’ll  admit  thee  and  Seuk  into  the 
lub  iSco/  free,  purchase  the  number 
►  highly  spohen  of  by  John  Good- 
yn,  along  with  others  that  we  verily 
"lieve  will  bring  us  in  a  few  thou¬ 


sands,  and  whatever  profit  may  ac¬ 
crue,  the  one  half  of  it  shall  be  hand¬ 
ed  over  to  thee  and  she,  without  so 
much  as  risking  a  brass  farthing.’* 
This  very  gentlemanly  proposal  was 
accepted  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Faggle,  af¬ 
ter  a  little  under-tone  consultation  ; 
and  the  landlord,  without  giving  them 
time  to  cool,  introduced  his  good 
friends  Messrs  Swypes,  Fudge,  Bag¬ 
gies,  and  Co.  who  were  quite  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  bargain  he  had  struck. 
Now,  gentlemen,”  said  mine  host, 
down  with  the  dust.  Nothing  ven¬ 
ture,  nothing  win.  You,  Mat,  run  to 
the  White  Hart  with  my  compli¬ 
ments,  and  bespeak  a  post-chaise ;  one 
or  two  of  us  must  start  for  London 
this  very  night,  to  buy  the  tickets. 
Strike  iron  when  it’s  hot,  say  1.” 
All  present,  with  the  exception  of 
Ned  and  Seuky,  drew  their  purses, 
and  in  five  minutes  the  table  was 
covered  with  gold.  Bill  Swypes,” 
quoth  mine  host,  “  thee  and  Tim 
had  better  be  off,  with  the  company’s 
leave,  and  go  plump  to  Ilouland  Jug- 
glum’s  office — he’s  the  boy  for  sell¬ 
ing  prize  tickets.”  This  proposition 
was  also  agreed  to  without  a  dissent¬ 
ing  voice,  because  the  two  men  were 
what  we  commonly  call  old  files,  and 
knew  London  well ;  Bill  having 
picked  up  a  decent  competency  at 
tlie  Grolden-Cross  Inn,  when  follow¬ 
ing  the  honourable  profession  of  wait¬ 
er’s  assistant,  and  Tim  had  been  no 
less  successful  in  the  very  creditable 
capacity  of  Gentleman  Usher  at  a 
neighbouring  coach-stand  ;  so  that 
Mr  Tubly  was  perfectly  justifiable  in 
recommending  them  as  special  mes¬ 
sengers.  When  our  travellers  had 
packed  their  portmanteaus,  and  their 
constituents  made  out  a  list  of  the 
luckiest  numbers  they  could  devise. 
Mat  Baggies  drove  up  to  the  door  in 
a  post-chaise,  tabled  his  money  like 
a  man,  and  immediately  thereafter 
Messrs  Swypes  and  Fudge  set  off  for 
London,  to  whichcity,for  the  present, 
we  wish  them  a  very  pleasant  jour¬ 
ney. 

All  our  play-wrights,  that  is  to 
say,  gentlemen  authors  who  write  for 
the  stage,  are  fond  of  weaving  what  is 
called  underplot  into  their  pieces,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  certain 
events ;  and  molewarp  exertion  is  no 
doubt  legally  admissible,  otherwise 
an  enlightened  public  would  never 


onilare  it  for  a  moment.  We,  too,  wicked  epistie  never  put  into 
have  something  of  the  kind  to  offer,  the  Post-office.  On  receipt  therwf, 
with  this  slight  remark,  that  it  is  a  Sam  Bangster  preceded  to  the  Hog 
downright  truism;  whereas  our  play-  in  Armour,  called  tumbler  of 

wright  underplots  are  all  of  them  pro-  punch,  and  seated  hnn^lf  by  the 
portioneil  by  the  slide- rule,  and  made  parlour  fire,  where  Mr  Xubly,  Mat 
up  for  the  penny;  consequently  their  Baggies,  and  a  few  friends,  were  en- 
appearance  is  somewhat  stiffisn,  and  numerating  the  many  ample  fortun^ 
in  many  instances  rather  tawdry,  acquired  by  spirited  adventurers  in 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  State  Lottery.  “  There  s  our 
certain  craftsmen,  w’e  could  name,  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr  Alderman 
have  8ucceede<l  in  copying  Nature  to  Bellgoit,  quoth  mine  host ;  ‘  will 
a  shaving.  The  fact  we  allude  to  is  any  man  persuade  me  that  a  tally- 
just  this,  Ben  Dafr^le,  the  street-  shop  supports  his  corporation?  No 
keeper,  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking  such  thing.  The  twenty  thousand 
his  pii>e  every  night  at  the  Hog  in  gold  sovereigns  laid  down  for  Grub- 
Armour,  and  being  creditably  inform-  by-hall  Manor  were  never  hatched 
cd  by  the  devil,  or  some  of  his  agents,  behind  his  counter,  nor  yet  the  twen- 
that  Seuky’s  dream  related  to  the  ty  and  five  thousand  flung  in  Miss 
State  Lottery,  and  also  that  John  Lucy*slapwhenSirJuliusO*Flacb- 
Goodwyn  had  conjured  her  visionary  erty  solicited  her  hand.  We  all 
pigs  and  poultry  into  No.  7152,  he  know  that  his  worship  dabbles  in  the 
incontinently  took  the  mail,  not  only  Lottery.”  A  gentleman  of  my 
with  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  num-  particular  acquaintance,”  observed 
her  in  question,  but  also  of  those  Mr  Baggies,  “  was  so  completely  re- 
whom  the  gentlemen  were  command-  duced,  that  he  had  scarcely  where- 
cd  to  purchase,  and  arrived  at  Jug-  withal  to  bliss  himself.  What  with 
glum's  lucky  office  in  the  very  nick  bankrupt  corn-factors,  runaway  dro- 
of  time  to  see  Bill  Swypes  depositing  vers,  fraudulent  stewards,  chancery 
No.  7152  in  his  pocket-book.  With-  suits,  and  the  devil  knows  all  what, 
out  betraying  the  smallest  symptom  the  poor  fellow  was  in  a  sad  pickle, 
of  disappointment,  Ben  saluted  his  sure  enough.  Well,  Sir,  as  I  was  go- 
fellow-citizen  very  cordially,  bought  ing  to  tell  ye,”  addressing  himself  to 
a  few  sixteenths,  and  departed  ;  not  Mr  Tubly,  “  at  this  distracted  gen- 
to  chew  the  cud  of  Christian  rcsigna-  tleman  and  his  half-distracted  lady 
tion,  but  to  envy  and  grieve  at  the  were  sitting  one  evening  by  the  par- 
good  of  his  neighbour.  He  retired  lour  fire,  brooding  over  their  mis- 
to  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  St.  Paul's  fortunes,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and 
('hurch-yard,  and  there  wrote  a  very  said  to  his  wife,  ‘  Go  fetch  my  whip, 
long  letter  to  his  partner  in  iniqui-  great-coat,  boots  and  spurs,  and  tell 
tons  speculation,  Sam  Banister  the  Will  to  saddle  the  chestnut  horse, 
mrish  beadle,  advising  as  now  that  D'ye  hear,  Sal, — no  why  ing  or  wher- 
Messrs  Swypw  and  Fudge  had  been  foring — be  off  this  instant.'  Not  da- 
rather  too  nimble  for  him,  conse-  ring  to  disobey  her  lord,  whose  posi- 
cmcntly  their  hopes  of  securing  Mo-  tive,  headstrong  character  she  was  no 
ther  h  aggie  s  dream-ticket  to  them-  stranger  to,  the  poor  woman  did  as 
selvw  "were  at  an  end.  **  But,  after  she  was  desired.  Boots,  great-coat, 
all,  observed  the  malevolent  scribe,  and  every  other  riding  habiliment, 
“  JohnGoodwyn  may  have  misin-  were  brought  forth;  Will  saddled  the 
terpreted  Seuky  s  vision,  and  should  chestnut  horse,  and  his  master  having 
the  nunj^r  hapmn  to  be  drawn  a  pocketed  what  little  money  was  in 
blank,  oh,  how  sheepishly  some  folk  the  house,  mounted  and  rotle  away, 
will  stroak  their  beards  !”  He  then  This  was  on  the  Wednesday  night, 
proceeded  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  ma-  about  nine  o'clock,  and  not  a  syllable 
lignant,dehberatelytoshowhowand  was  heard  of  him  until  the  follow- 
m  what  manner  the  club-men  might  ing  Friday,  when  he  returned  to  his 
^  prematurely,  disconsolate  lady,  and  demeaned  him- 

and  thereby  dree,  as  funders  Waum-  self  as  usual,  railing  at  all  white-li- 

skaith  vered,  designing  men,  cursing  his 
»«>rn,  should  their  specu-  own  simplicity,  and  keeping  a  sharp 
lation  turn  out  unlucky.  A  more  look-out  for  duns .  and  ^mffs’  of- 
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,  fleers.  At  length,  when  hope  had 
fairly  abandoned  the  unhappy  couple 
I  to  their  fate,  a  horseman  came  to  the 
I  hall-door  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
%  in  a  plaguy  hurry,  knocked  up  the 
^  servants,  and  delivered  a  letter  from 
Howland  Jugglum  to  their  master, 
stating,  that  the  ticket  he  had  pur- 
H'  chased  a  few  days  before  was  that 
day  drawn  a  prize  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  requesting  to  know  whe- 
I  ther  he  would  please  to  have  the 
p  amount  remitted  in  hard  cash,  or  laid 
H  out  in  India  bonds,  bank  stock,  long- 
%  annuities,  or  Government  debentures? 
There  was  luck  for  ye !"  exclaimed 
Mat  Baggies,  smiting  the  table  with 
his  flst ;  “  and  it’s  a  true  tale,  so  help 
me  God,  every  inch  of  it.”  “  The 
like  good  fortune,”  observed  Sam 
Bangster,  may  have  been  notifled 
&  to  some  lucky  fellow  last  night,  for 
aught  we  know.  I've  just  received 
y:*.  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  town,  sta- 
I'.  ting,  that  the  drawing  commenced  a 
)•  ;  day  sooner  than  expected,  and  that 
he  had  been  at  Guildhall  as  usual, 
3  to  see  what  luck  was  a-stir.  It  ap- 
‘  ^  pears  that  several  capitals  were  drawn 
J  before  my  informant  came  away  ; — 
but  I  may  just  as  well  give  his  own 
ml  words ;”  so  saying,  Mr  Ban^ter  pro- 
®  J  duced  the  aforesaid  lying  epistle,  and 
read  as  follows :  “  ‘  Hob  Smasher,  the 
|i|  Bristol  Gypsy,  and  Young  Pluck, 
are  matched  for  a  hundred  guineas  a 
side,  play  or  pay.  Scene  of  action, 
®  \V orm  wood  Scrubbs' — that's  not  it — 
M  ‘  Caleb  Baldwin’s  game  bull  broke 
V  away  from  the  ring  yesterday  after- 
1  noon,  and  overthrew  fifteen  apple 
I  stalls,  seven  buggies,  and  nine  don- 
■■  key  carts — rare  fun  for  the  cock- 
tj,:  neys’ — ^plague  on  Guildhall,  where 
S  is  it  gone  to — ‘  Ben  Scraggum's  ter- 
J  Y  Snapdragon,  was  unmuzzled  last 

night  in  the  Royal  Cock- pit,  before 
<  a  most  numerous  and  highly  respect- 
■ :  j  able  audience,  and  worried,  to  the  ut- 
i'Yf  ter  astonishment  of  every  beholder, 
no  less  than  threescore  and  seven- 
^  ^®cn  full-grown  rats  in  the  space  of 
one  hour  and  eleven  minutes' — Devil 
worry  him  and  his  rats  ton— what's 
K  become  of  Guildhall?  The  fellow 
‘  writes  such  a  confounded  fist,  there's 
no  possibility  of  finding — oh,  here  it 
^K[  course  of  my  ramble,  I 

^pt  into  Guiidhall,;to  see  the  draw* 
which  certainly  is. conducted  in 
a  most  equitable  manner,  and  reflects 


great  credit  on  Messrs  Jugglum  and 
Scampler,  the.contractors.  It  really 
was  amusing  to  see  the  lucky  adven¬ 
turers  cutting  all  manner  of  caners, 
whilst  their  less  fortunate  brethren 
hang  their  heads  like  bullrushes. 
The  very  first  ticket  drawn  from  the 
wheel.  No.  11,375,  being  declared  a 
prize  of  £.15,000,  up  leapt  a  little 
wall-eyed  fellow  with  a  snub-nose, 
clapt  his  hands,  and  called  with  all 
his  might — *  Well  done,  our  side  !' 
whilst  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a 
broad,  full-moon  face,  waved  his  hat, 
and  sang  out,  ^  Jugglum  for  ever !’  *' 
Tim  Fudge  and  Bill  Swypes,as  I've 
a  soul  to  be  saved  !”  vociferated  Mat 
Baggies ;  “  where's  the  club-book  ?” 
Mine  host  produced  it  in  a  jiffy,  and, 
to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  all  concern¬ 
ed,  No.  11,375  was  on  their  list. 

“  Read  on,  Sam  ;  go  it,  my  boy !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr  Tubly ;  ‘‘  luck  never 
comes  alone,  be  it  good  or  bad.”  The 
beadle  inly  grinned  at  his  success, 
and  proceeded:  “  ‘  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth,'  continued  Sara,  *  being 
blanks,  lengthened  a  few  faces.  The 
fifth.  No.  391,  turned  out  a  prize  of 
£.10,000,  which  caused  the  moon¬ 
faced  gentleman  and  his  snub-nosed 
friend  to  leap  for  joy.'  ”  By  Gowls,'’ 
exclaimed  Mother  Tubly,  who  had 
just  entered  the  parlour  with  a  tank¬ 
ard  of  stout,  “  that’s  one  of  our 
numbers, as  I'm  a  Christian  woman :” 
on  referring  to  the  list,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  was  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect;  and  so  greatly  did  the  club-meu 
rejoice,  that  Sam  was  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  hauling  his  wind  until  the 
uproarious  din  in  some  measure  sub¬ 
sided.  He  then  resumed  his  narra¬ 
tive,  and  gave  a  finishing  stroke  to 
the  most  unneighbourly  hoax  that 
ever  was  played  off.  *  The  sixth- 
drawn  ticket,”  quoth  Mr  Bangster, 

‘  being  a  prize  of  small  value,  we 
shall  say  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and 
pass  on  to  the  seventh,  which  you 
know  was  entitled  to  £.30,000,  whe¬ 
ther  blank  or  prize,  agreeably  to  the 
scheme.  Never  will  I  forget  the  an¬ 
xiety  depicted  on  every  countenance, 
when  the  blue  coat-lad  thrust  his 
arm  into  the  wheel,  and  brought  out 
No.  7152,  nor  cease  to  remember  how 
snub-nose  and  moon-face  whooped 
and  holloo'd  when  it  was  declared  a 
prize  of  £.20,000.'  **  **  Well  dream'd, 
^uky  Faggle !”  exclaimed  the  half 
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frantic  lamllord;  **  never  was  such 
luck  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  of ! 

“  WVll  Iwng  the  barrel  about, 

Pull  out  tlie  spiggot  too, 

We’ll  all  get  drunk  to-night. 

For  we’ve  nothing  else  to  do 

and  having  sung  this  well-known 
llacchanalian  stanza  to  ksown proper 
tune,  Mr  Tubly  flung  his  wig  in  the 
fire,  and  departed. 

Then  did  the  triumphant  shouts, 
that  burst  from  every  pore  of  the  H  og 
in  Armour,  fairly  beggar  all  descrij)- 
tion.  Some  yelled  for  pailfuls  of 
punch,  some  for  flaggons  of  wine, 
others  huzza’d  until  the  very  windows 
chattered  in  their  casements,  and  not 
a  few  shuffled  and  cut  like  a  parcel 
of  delirious  dancing-masters  ;  whilst, 
ever  and  anon,  the  Reverend  Mr 
Obadiah  Skinnandgrief,  our  much- 
respected  Curate,  pulled  the  bcll- 
cord  with  both  hands,  singing  out 
most  lustily,*'  Beef  steaks  and  ingans 
forever!”  In  this  manner  did  the 
(tarlour- gentry  conduct  themselves, 
until  an  unusual  thumping  noise  was 
distinctly  heard,  which  induced  them 
to  sally  forth,  and,  by  the  glimmer 
of  day-light  that  remained,  they  de¬ 
scried  Mr  Tubly,  and  a  few  more 
jolly  fellows,  banging  open  the  cellar 
door  with  a  billet  of  wood,  mine  host 
being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  grope 
for  the  key.  Such  was  their  ardour, 
that  in  fifteen  minutes  the  door, 
though  a  stout  one,  was  compelled 
to  give  way,  half-a-dozen  butts  of 
strong  ale  were  rolled  to  the  street, 
their  heads  stove  in  witli  a  hatchet, 
and  all  comers  made  welcome.  To 
the  honour  of  merry  old  England 
be  it  spoken,  never  did  ale  barrels 
stand  long  in  such  an  inviting  atti¬ 
tude  without  being  emptied.  The 
casual  passenger  was  arrested  on  the 
spot,  or,  more  properly  sjieaking, 
fascinatetl  by  tlie  fumes  of  our 
national  beverage ;  the  immediate 
neighbours  nisb^  from  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  tankard  in  band,  to  partake 
thereof;  and  presently  the  whole 
male  and  female  population  of  Hig¬ 
gler-lane  was  in  motion,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach. 

But  Mr  Tubly  was  not  solux  in 
the  work  of  jollification.  His  lady 
caused  a  fire  to  be  kindled  under 
the  brewing  copper,  and  twisted  the 
neck  of  every  fowl  she  could  lay 


her  hands  on.  She  also  coininaiul- 
ed  the  spits  and  gridirons  to  be  put 
in  a  state  of  requisition,  and  dis¬ 
patched  messengers  to  certain  but¬ 
chers,  fishmongers,  fruiterers,  and 
confectioners,  with  positive  orders  to 
furnish  abundant  supplies  of  their 
respective  commodities.  All  these 
commandments  being  executed  to  her 
liking,  Mrs  Tubly  hied  her  away  to 
Ned  Faggle’s,  partly  to  communicate 
the  joyful  news,  and  partly  to  clap 
her  thumb  on  every  roasting-pig  in 
his  possession.  Edward  and  his  con¬ 
sort  were  in  the  back  court,  suppering 
their  hogs,  when  Mrs  T.  arrived  with 
the  glorious  tidings,  and  so  wonder¬ 
fully  struck  were  these  good  people 
with  the  superabundant  dazzle  of 
wealth  that  presented  itself  to  their 
respective  fancies,  that  they  really 
knew  not  what  hand  to  turn  them¬ 
selves.  Ned  caught  little  Seuk  in 
his  arms,  bolted  out  at  the  back 
door,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  Hog  in  Armour ;  Mrs  Faggle, 
upon  sight,  hastily  put  her  gown- 
tail  about  her,  and  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample;  mine  hostess  also  took  to 
her  heels ;  and  the  swine,  seventeen 
in  number,  conceiving  themselves  at 
perfect  liberty  to  use  their  own  dis¬ 
cretion,  sallied  forth,  and  ambled 
away  after  their  master  and  mistress, 
though  they  made  but  a  sorry  hobble 

of  it,  being  full  of  keep,  and  all  of  them 
on  the  Doomster’s  list.  The  Pork- 
man  and  his  lady  were  quite  delighted 
with  the  scene  that  presented  itself, 
when  they  arrived  within  eye-cast  of 
Mr  Tubly *8  door,  and  many  gentle¬ 
men  of  high  respectability  scruple 
not  to  say,  that  they  felt  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  witnessing  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  every  age  and  denomi¬ 
nation,  quaffing  mine  host’s  home¬ 
brewed  from  all  manner  of  concave 
utensils  ;  whilst  those  less  fortunate 
in  procuring  drinking-vessels,  dash¬ 
ed  their  hats,  wigs,  and  what  not, 
into  the  ale-butts,  and  guzzled  until 
they  humbled  themselves  in  the 
kennel  by  threes  and  fours  at  a 
downfall.  Poor  Jem  Wheezley,  the 
bellows-maker,  had  well  nigh  lost 
his  life  on  this  occasion.  Having 
dropt  his  pitcher  in  one  of  the  butts, 
he  leapt  up  to  regain  it,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  overbalancing  himself,  the 
affrighted  youth  plunged  in  heatl 
foremost,  and  certainly  would  have 
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pcrishetl,  had  not  the  humane  bye- 
standers  pulled  him  out  by  the  heels ; 
though,  in  so  doing,  they  overturned 
the  vessel,  and  the  whole  of  its  pre¬ 
cious  contents  would  most  assuredly 
have  been  lost  to  the  public  for  ever 
and  ever,  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
jwsition  of  Dick  Flare,  agent  to  the 
Caloric  Insurance  Company.  That 
gentleman,  with  a  presence  of  mind 
peculiar  to  his  profession,  dammed 
the  kennel  with  the  readiest  materials 
he  could  procure,  and  thereby  saved 
many  a  precious  gallon.  Such  was 
the  state  of  aftairs  when  Ned  Faggle's 
swine  hove  in  sight,  accompanied  by 
a  few  friends  whom  they  had  picked 
up  by  the  way.  Now,  of  all  breathing 
animals,  the  hog  possesseth  the  hap¬ 
piest  knack  of  upsettinghisopponents, 
particularly  those  of  the  biped  breed, 
for  when  once  he  gets  his  nose  fairly 
between  a  fellow's  legs,  and  bounces 
forward,  the  devil  himself  cannot  up¬ 
hold  the  hapless  bestrider ;  an  asser¬ 
tion  that  we  will  endeavour  to  make 
manifest  by-and-by.  Ned’s  hogs, 
as  we  are  about  to  observe,  on  per¬ 
ceiving  so  many  animals  of  a  high¬ 
er  class,  humbled  on  all-fours,  with 
their  noses  in  the  kennel,  naturally 
enough  conceived  that  they  could 
not  by  any  means  degrade  themselves 
by  mingling  with  their  betters,  and 
instantly  pricking  up  their  ears,  the 
whole  herd  rushed  forward,  nose  a- 
ground.  In  a  twinkling,  every  lady 
and  gentleman  that  stood  upright 
,  was  laid  low,  and  the  triumphant 
f  porkers,  without  opposition,  Uirust 
L  their  long  snouts  between  the  jowls 
of  their  Christian  brethren,  and  re¬ 
galed  themselves  for  a  season.  With 
s  respect  to  the  internal  -jollificaiion, 

;  we  have  merely  to  observe,  that  it 
I  was  much  of  a  piece  with  the  ex- 
^  ternal  rout,  in  so  far  as  decorum 
■■  was  concerned,  and  consisted  of  every 
delicacy  of  the  season,  got  up  in 
Mrs  Tubly's  very  best  manner,  con¬ 
sequently  her  guests  were  highly 
gratified. 

As  for  Mrs  Faggle’s  dream-ticket. 
No.  7152,  sorry  are  we  to  say,  that 
it  came  forth  a  blank,  and,  what  is 


rather  singular.  No.  2517,  which  the 
learned  reader  will  readily  perceive 
is  a  fair  transposition  of  Seuky’s,  not 
only  turned  out  a  prize  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  but,  being  the 
seventh  drawn,  was  entitled  to  thirty 
thousand  more,  agreeably  to  the 
scheme.  This  very  extraordinary 
fact  gave  occasion  to  much  un¬ 
pleasant  discussion,  when  Messrs 
Swypes  and  Fudge  arrived  from 
London,  with  the  prize  cash  in  their 
pockets,  that  amounted  not  to  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  prime  cost  out¬ 
lay,  which  induced  all  concerned  to 
scratch  their  heads,  and  declare,  that 
Jugglum  and  Scampler  “baited  with 
sprats  to  catch  mackerel.”  Not  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  what  had  befallen  them, 
as  we  just  now  hinted,  the  club¬ 
men  set  off  in  a  body  to  expostulate 
with  John  Goodwvn  for  wrongfully 
interpreting  Seuky  s  dream ;  but  that 
gentleman  having  departed  from 
North  Carlton  by  moon-light,  they 
returned  to  the  city  of  Lincoln  just 
as  wise  as  when  tney  left  it,  many 
of  them  shrewdly  suspecting  that 
the  old  rogue  had  pocketed  their 
good  luck,  which  really  appears  to 
have  been  the  case.  Mr  Waumph- 
rey,the  pedlar,  forgathered  with  him 
on  the  Bath  road  about  a  twelve¬ 
month  thereafter,  lolling  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  barouche,  with  a  couple  of 
lackeys  scampering  in  his  rear ;  and 
happening  to  fall  in  with  Gaffer 
Todland,  a  gentleman  whom  he 
knew  well,  Mr  Todland  informed 
Saunders,  that  the  great  personage 
who  had  just  then  passed  them  by  was 
no  less  a  man  than  Squire  (loodwyn 
of  Goodwynhall,  a  rich  West- India 
merchant,  who  had  lately  purchased 
an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Much  ink  might  be  shed  in  black¬ 
ening  John  Goodwyn’s  character, 
and  much  more  in  proving  that  he 
cannot  lay  on  his  pillow  with  a 
quiet  conscience ;  but  as  the  reader 
is  perfectly  callable  of  judging  for 
himself,  and  anxious,  no  doubt,  to 
get  rid  of  a  drowsy,  unprofitable  sub¬ 
ject,  we  take  the  liberty  of  respect¬ 
fully  bidding  him  good-bye. 
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Brightly  his  auburn  tresses  flowing. 
With  joy  around  his  mouth : 

Or  he  a  fisher  lone  would  go, 

And  sit  where  waters  inurm’ring  flow 
By  shady  banks  all  day  ; 

With  wishes  wild  he  wove  his  net. 

His  baits  were  looks  that  hopes  beget, 
But  hearts  were  still  his  prey* 

So  on  he  went,  a  child  of  joy. 

And  still  he  lives  a  wayward  Iwy 
In  Pleasure’s  summer  isles: 

Still  is  he  seen  for  ever  sighing. 

Still  new-found  i)aths  inconstant  trying. 
Fed  but  on  tears  and  smiles. 

Oh  power  !  to  w'hom  the  rolling  eye. 
The  fond  and  rapture-breathing  sigh. 
The  tear  of  bliss  belong — 

Who  lovest  the  panting  lx>soms  bare 
Of  maidens,  with  dishevell’d  hair, 

Of  thee  alone  my  song. 

T.  S.  D. 


They  say  of  old,  when  Beauty’s  child. 
Fair  Love,  was  born  in  Paphos’  bower. 
Foster’d  by  Hope,  that  Nature  wild 
Before  his  bounteous  presence  smil’d, 
And  Pleasure  hail’d  the  hour : 

Him  yet  a  child,  the  laughing  Hours 
Cradled  in  Ida’s  golden  Iww'ers, 

’Mid  rosea  bright  with  dew' ; 

And  fed  him  there  with  idle  sighs. 

With  fond  looks  sent  from  doting  eyes, 
With  smiles  of  brightest  hue. 

So  up  he  grew',  in  Ida’s  shades, 
lire  dtirliiig  of  the  blue-ey’d  maids 
But  he  forst)ok  his  mother’s  courts. 

That  tend  the  Queen  of  Smiles  ; 

And  green  Idalia’s  bower’d  sjwrts. 

And  Beauty’s  golden  isles, — 

And  forth  he  rov'd  a  winged  child. 
Sometimes  attir’d  an  archer  wild. 
Rejoicing  in  his  youth — 

His  cheek  with  fondest  beauty  glowing. 


and  the  likely.  This,  it  is  true,  does 
not  wholly  remove  the  force  of  the  ob- 
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jection.  Should  I,  however,  allow  natural,  if  contrasted  with  the  more 
^  this  to  your  Excellency, — and  I  may  coldly-chastened  and  surly-temper- 

t  do  so  with  the  most  perfect  convic-  ed  affection  which  marked  the  he- 
tion  and  sincerity, — what,  after  all,  roines  of  those  more  distant  chival- 
could  justly  be  deduced  from  it?  As-  rous  times.  ,  I  should  then  be  coin- 
Buredly  no  more  than  this,  that  my  pelled,  in  obedience  to  your  hint,  to 
^  dramatic  work  is  disfigured  by  a  transform  Amelia  into  the  noble 
blemish  in  its  original  conception  ;  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
ps  blemish,  which  so  intiniately  and  age  ;  arid  I  need  scarce,  I  think,  press 
minutely  winds  and  diftiises  itself  upon  your  discernment,*  that  the  pe- 
throughout  the  whole  progresibn  of  culiarity  of  the  character  of  Amelia, 
its  incidents,  as  to  defy  every  at-  and  the  distinctive  attributes  of  the 
J  tempt,  even  of  the  most  dexterous  mingled  ardour  and  tenderness  of  her 
and  skilful  critical  surgery,  to  remove  affection,  shed  across  my  whole  dra- 
|B'  it.  Any  endeavours  to  remedy  a  de-  niatic  work  so  marked  and  predomi- 
feet  so  closeljr  and  inseparably  asso-  nating  an  influence, — they  sway,  and 
^^’ciated  with  its  frame  and  structure,  hold  forth  in  such  varying  lights,  the 
would  only,  I  fear,  draw  after  it  the  character  of  the  Robber  Moor, — and 
destruction  of  the  whole.  But  1  shall  spread  their  effective  colours  with 
B^here  render  myself,  in  this,  more  so  intimate  and  adhering  a  power 
flRclearly  intelligible  to  your  Excellency,  throughout  the  whole  dramatic  paint- 
'mL  1.  '1  he  general  tone  of  the  dialopie  fog^  that  it  would  here  be  impossible 
|iBof  my  dramatic  personages  is  alto-  to  effect  a  change,  without  destroying 
^Kgfther  too  obviously  modern,  and  the  appropriate  keeping  and  beauty 
Hdashed  with  traits  of  sentiment  and'  of  the  whole.  This,  also,  you  may 
^K^efinement,  wholly  dissimilar  from  perceive,  applies  with  nearly  similar 
^Klhe  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  force  to  the  character  of  Francis,  in 
^Hof  the  remote  era  to  which  you  wish’  which  I  have  sought  to  pourtiay  a 
^no  throw  back  the  action  of  the  piece,  villain,  cool,  calculating,  and  with 
hat  simplicity,  so  pureand  touching,  some  shade  of  metaphysical  subtlety 
^Kwhich  the  author  of  “  Gotzoon  Ber-  fo  his  composition.  I  may,  in  short, 
^Kichingen  has  pourtrayed  with  finally  add,  upon  this  topic,  that  such 
animation,  is  in  my  piece  a  transformation  in  my  (kamatic  piece 
.  y  a- wanting.  Many  of  the  most  as  you  propose,  while,  in  the  first  out- 
■mtnking  and  delicate  traits  and  attri-  gg|;  Qf  composition  and  conception, 
H|bute8  ot  my  dramatic  characters  have  jj.  might  have  been  adopted  with  the 
^^^en  drawn  from  the  marked  and  highest  and  most  appropriate  beauty 
^■becuhar  aspect  of  present  tiroes,  and  perfection,  would  only  now,  in 
^Mvould  ill  accord  with  the  far-distant,  j^g  present  completed  form,  impart 
^■knd  more  simple  age  of  Maximilian,  ^he  most  discordant  and  incon- 
|mn  a  word,  my  drama,  were  I  here  sistent  qualities.  It  would,  I  fear, 
^^^Wo  follow  your  suggestion,  would,  I  ^ke  decking  the  homely  crow  in 
Jjlfoar,  exhibit  somewhat  same  ^he  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  peacock. 

»nonstrous  incongruity  which  once  Forgive,  1  beseech  you,  these  zeal- 
^Btruck  me  in  a  w(^cn  ^efixed  ^j^g  expressions  of  conciliation  and 
an  edition  of  Virgil.  The  Trojans  intercession,  by  a  father,  tender  of 
j^nere  ap^red  accoutered  m  elegant  ^he  fate  of  his  literary  offspring.  I 
^^Kussar  boots,  and  the  mighty  Aga-  •  aiware  that  my  drama*,  as  to  any 
^■h^mnon  was  seen  bearing  a  pair  of  changes  or  alterations  which  may  be 
•istols  in  his  holsters.  In  this  way,  afterwards  made  upon  it,  must  lie 
Bhen,  I  should  only  be  doing  violence  at  the  mercy  of  the  different 

the  tunes  of  Maximilian,  while  I  theatres.  1  must,  therefore,  in  this, 
eayoured  to  do  away  the  sin  of  a  submissively  resign  myself  to  what  I 
^»rtial  transfusion  against  the  age  ^ave  no  power  to  control;  and  I  as- 

o  ®  suredly  ought  to  account  myself  pe- 

.  But,  still  farther,  my  whole  epi-  culiarly  fortunate  that  my  “  Robbers" 
^^Vue  of  the  love  of  Amelia  would  j^gg  fallen  into  such  safe  and  lenient 
^ym  somewhat  monstrous  and  un-  h^n^g.  This,  howevbr,  above  all,  I 

This  noble  drama  was  written  by  must  anxiously  stipulate  with  H. 

in  professed  imitation  of  the  man-  SchwaU,  that,  in  the  publication  of 
of  Shakespeare’s  Historical  Plays.”  my  drama,  he  shall  scrupulously  ad- 
VOT..  XIII.  I 
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tieth  of  this  month,  and  were  1  at 
the  same  time  permitted  to  rely  upon 

_ _ _ _ jy  changes  your  kind  generosity,  in  defraying 

or  alterations  which  may  be  thought  the  serious  expence  of  my  journey,  1 
■  ‘  might  then  cherish  the  hope  of  very 

these  I  desire  shortly  uniting  my  own  interests 
with  those  of  your  theatre,  and  of 
imparting  to  my  drama  those  last 
appropriate  touches,  more  strikingly 


here,  without  deviation,  to  the  manu¬ 
script,  in  the  original  unaltered  form 
of  its  composition.  As  to  an; 


more  |)eculiarly  to  adopt  it  for  pub¬ 
lic  representation,  in  1* 
to  claim  no  voice,  or  privilege  of  di¬ 
rection. 

Your  second  main  alteration,  touch¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Amelia,  excited,  if 
possible,  still  more  strongly  my  in¬ 
terest  than  the  former.  1  may  here 
truly  assure  your  Excellency,  that  it 
w’as  this  incident  of  the  piece  which, 
of  all  others,  I  the  most  deeply  favourable  answer  to  my  request, 
weighed  and  pondered  ;  and  the  con-  that  I  may  thus  be  enabled,  in  suffi- 
viction  at  length  irresistibly  pressed  cient  time,  to  arrange  matters  for  my 
upon  my  mind  was,  that  Amelia  departure.  11.  Schwan  writes  me, 
ought  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  that  a  Baron  Von  Gemmingen  has 
Robber  Moor.  This  seemed  to  me  done  me  the  high  honour  of  select- 
powerfully  to  elicit  a  striking  dra-  ing  my  drama  for  a  public  reading, 
matic  excellency  of  character,  in  and  as  the  subject  of  critical  exami- 
which  the  most  ardent,  uncontrolled  nation.  1  hear,  also,  that  this  noble- 
tendemess  of  soul  is  displayed,  with-  man  is  the  author  of  the  play,  “  The 
out  overlooking  what  may  be  deem-  German  Father  of  a  Family.”  I 
eil  the  not  inappropriate  trait  of  the  should  esteem  myself  peculiarly  hap- 
leadcr  of  a  robber  band.  But  I  feel  py  to  have  the  honour  of  assuring 
that,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  this  distinguished  personage,  that  1 
letter,  1  should  be  unable  to  enlarge,  have  found  his  drama  marked  by  nu- 
as  1  could  w’ish,  on  the  justification  merous  traits  of  striking  excellence ; 
and  exposition  of  this  incident  of  and  that  I  have  felt  a  true  pleasure 
my  drama.  I  may  assuredly,  how-  in  recognising,  throughout  it,  the 
ever,  without  hesitation  admit,  that  pleasing  and  indubitable  traces  of  an 
the  few  words  by  which,  in  your  eluant  and  graceful  genius,  unitetl 
proposed  alteration,  you  merely  an-  with  an  amiable  and  benevolent 
nounce  the  death  of  Amelia,  are  heart.  But  may  I  not  here  exclaim 
highly  excellent,  and  the  dramatic  with  delighted  surprise, — Is  it  possi- 
situation  deeply  impressive.  I  may  ble  that  the  author  of  this  distin- 
say  with  truth,  I  should  have  felt  guished  dramatic  production  should 
proud  of  being  the  author  of  what  yet  find  somewhat  worthy  of  coin- 
is  so  indubitably  marked  by  the  traces  mendation  in  the  irregular  and  un- 
of  great  genius.  I  i>erceive,  from  a  steady  efforts  of  so  young  and  in- 
letter  of  H.  Schwan,  that  my  piece,  experienced  a  candidate  for  literary 
with  the  music,  and  those  pauses  fame  ?  Pemiit  me  to  add,  that  when 
during  the  representation  which  are  1  shall  have  the  delicious  satisfac- 
indispensable,  will  occupy  no  less  tion  of  expressing,  to  a  Von  Dalberg, 
than  five  hours  ;  a  space  assuredly  at  Manheim,  my  deep  and  ardent  re- 
much  too  long  for  any  drama.  I  spect,  I  shall  then,  while  my  eager 
must  tlierefore  engage  in  a  second  affection  hurries  me  within  his  em- 
cnrtailment.  1  am  unwilling  tore-  brace,  declare  how  inexpressibly  dear 
sign  to  any  other  this  work  of  com-  to  me  are  such  gifted  minds  as  Dal- 
pre^on ;  and  1  feel  I  should  my-  berg  and  Gemmingen. 
self  TC  unable  adequately  to  under-  Your  suggestion,  of  a  short  sketch 
take  Us  execution,  without  witness-  or  summary  of  the  piece,  to  be  dis- 
ing,  cither  a  rehearsal  of  the  piece,  or  tributed  previous  to  its  representa- 

Hnng  present  at  its  first  pubhc  repre-  tion,  meets  with  my  most  cordial  ac- 
*11^*^*  possible  for  your  quiescence.  I  send  you  here  enclos- 

.xcellcncy  to  accomplish  your  defi-  ed  what  may  perhaps  fully  answer 
^  drama,  some  this  purpose;  and  1  have  the  honour 
. ,  „  twentieth  and  thir-  to  remain,  with  the  truest  respect, 
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i  “  The  Robbers  *.’*  ten  employs  the  >vickcd  as  the  iin- 

In  this  Drama  is  exhibited  the  pressive  means  of  working  out,  and 
’picture  of  a  great  mind,  unhappily  more  strikingly  manifesting  its  wise 
fierverted  and  misled;  stored  with  purpo«-s ;  and  muscs  to  burst  forth, 
■wtlie  richest  and  most  amiable  gifts  'y* ,  *  clear  and  ireesis- 

f4nd  endowments,  and  yet,  with  aU  tibleintel  igence,  what,  toourlimitetl 
.'these,  fatally  lost.  Evil  companion-  and  feeble  human  vision,  scemetl 
i  j  ship,  and  tlie  indulgence  of  unbridled  hoixjlessly  shroud^  in  darkness,  and 
p^assion,  corrupt  his  heart ;  he  ishur-  most  inextricable  perplexity. 

I^ried  from  crime  to  crime,  until  at  - 

I  pength  the  leader  of  a  band  of  mur-  Schiller  io  the  Baron  Von  Dalberg, 

pering  desperadoes,  horror  and  enor-  SMgardt,  nth  January  1782. 

slftnity  mark  his  footsteps,  and  he  is  ,  ®  i  i  , 

m^cn  plunged  in  the  dread  depths  of  .  J  cannot  deny  myself  the  high  sa- 
P  Idespair.  Great  and  majestic,  even  tisfaction  of  now  repeating,  in  a  writ- 
feamidst  the  darkness  of  his  fortune,  form,  my  most  warm  and  un- 
^he  is  finally  beheld,  purified  through  feigned  acknowledgments  for  vour 
i^alamity,  and  led  back,  though  late,  and  endearing  courtesies  so  late- 
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f,  in  this  centre,  in  future,  my  chief  happiness 
the  opjwr-  and  gratification  ;  several  months, 
however,  1  foresee,  must  still  elapse 
before  I  shall  be  enabled  to  resign 
myself  to  the  full  indulgence  of  this 
intoxicating  bias.  The  situation  in 
which  I  now  stand  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary  I  should  take  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine  in  this  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  and  with  this  view  I  must 
presently  plunge  into  the  diligent 
revision  of  my  former  medical  stu¬ 
dies,  and  write  a  treatise  upon  some 
topic  proper  to  the  profession.  You 
may  well  believe  I  shall  feel  some 
strong  feelings  of  mingled  regret  and 
reluctance,  in  descending,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  animating  and  inspiring 
elevation  of  the  hallowed,  poetic 
Pindus,  to  ruminate  upon  the  be¬ 
numbing  and  paralyzing  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  medical  art.  But  1  must 
here  submissively  resign  myself  to 
the  dictates  of  necessity,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  curb  my  rebellious  in¬ 
clinations,  eager  to  expatiate  in  more 
congenial  and  inspiring  occupations. 


these  distinguished  actors,  Iffland, 

Beck,  and  Beil,  in  so  far  as  1  inay 
be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion 
of  them,  from  those  characters  of  my 
own  drama  which  they  lately  sup¬ 
ported.  I  shall  also,  in  this  Treatise, 
assume  the  privilege  of  defining,  with 
a  more  clear  and  marked  precision, 
the  separate  and  differing  provinces 
of  the  poet  and  the  actor  ;  and  upon 
some  situations  of  my  piece,  not  suf-  may 
ficiently  felt  in  the  true  and  direct 
spirit  of  their  original  conception,  1 
snail  throw  the  light  of  a  clear  and 
satisfying  illustration.  In  the  com- 
])osition  of  this  critical  work  1  have 
already  engaged, — although,  as  the 
author  of  tlie  piece  which  1  exa¬ 
mine,  I  fear  you  may  perhaps  too 
justly  regard  me  as  a  judge  not 
wholly  free  from  bias  and  partiality. 

1  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
speedy  accomplishment  of  this  la-  _ 
hour,  when  I  shall  immediately  send  It  may  be  that  1  shall  then  renew 
you  my  work  for  perusal.  In  con-  my  poetical  pursuits  with  an  ardour 
elusion,  I  may  ingenuously  own  to  more  inventive  and  felicitous,  from 
your  Excellency,  that  the  part  of  the  length  of  my  previous  unwilling 
Francis,  which  strikes  me  to  be,  per-  estrangement;  and  that,  wholly  wrapt 
haps,  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  up  in  the  fascinations  of  so  delicious 
in  the  piece,  far  exceeded,  in  the  an  art,  1  shall  receive  an  ample  and 
dramatic  power  and  effect  of  the  consoling  indemnification  for  the  se- 
more  striking  and  peculiar  traits  of  verity  of  my  less-inviting  medical 
character,  my  own  anticipations  in  studies.  I  have  hopes,  by  the  end 
this  respect — not,  assuredly,  small,  of  this  year,  of  completing  my  Con» 
The  part  of  Amelia,  also,  seemed,  in  spiracy  'of  Genoa,**  in  the  composi- 
the  representation,  to  awaken  a  inore  tion  of  which  I  have  already  far  ad- 
forcible  and  intense  interest  than  in  vanced.  May  1  here  be  forgiven,  if 
the  mere  perusal.  I  commend  my-  1  presume  to  remind  your  Excellen- 
self  to  your  Excellency,  and  have  the  cy  of  your  kind  promise,  of  suggest- 
houour,  &C.  &c.  ing  to  me  some  striking^  event  of 


tification,  amidst  the  irksome  and 

me* 


sentiments,  were  I  to  di8p;uj^  from  repujmant  labour  of  my  present 
YOU  my  strong  and  growing  passion  dical  pursuits, 
or  t  c  drama.  In  thw,  1  feel,  must  The  critical  dissertation  upon 
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^representation  of  my  Robbers," 

^  whicli  I  formerly  promised  your  Ex- 
^cellency,  1  deem  it  prudent,  mean- 
^  while,  to  delay,  until,  by  the  more 
f  frequent  witnessing  of  dramatic  ex- 
^  hibitions,  1  shall  have  acquired  a 
L  more  varied  and  extended  knowledge 
[  of  the  fitting  requisites  of  scenic 
[,  power  and  effect ;  and  the  more  es- 
[  pecially,  as  1  trust,  within  no  distant 
I  jKTiod,  to  have  this  improving  CTati- 
L  tication  often  in  my  power.  I  have, 
however,  notwithstanding  my  present 
i  more  confined  views,  ventured  to  ex- 
[  press  a  few  thoughts  upon  this  suh- 
I  ject  in  one  of  our  national  Journals. 

[  Desiring  still  farther  to  conciliate 
i  and  merit  the  favour  and  generous 
t  protection  of  your  Excellency,  1  re- 
r  main.  See.  &c. 

>  Schiller  to  the  Baron  Von  Dalberg. 

Stutgardt,  2itk  May  1782. 

^  Pardon,  I  entreat  you,  my  pre- 
\  sumption,  in  preferring  a  request  to 
1  your  Excellency,  which,  if  generous- 
I  iy  granted  me,  shall  add  one  more  to 
,  the  numerous  flattering  and  distin¬ 
guished  tokens  I  have  already  expe¬ 
rienced  of  your  generous  and  affec¬ 
tionate  regard.  The  ardent  and  im¬ 
patient  desire  I  feel  to  witness,  a  se¬ 
cond  time,  the  representation  of  my 
drama,  and  the  liberty  in  which  I  at 
[  present  find  myself,  from  the  absence 
of  the  head  of  our  medical  staff,  have 
determined  me,  together  with  some 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  and  seve- 
!ral  of  my  intimate  friends,  all  as 
anxiously  and  restlessly  curious  as 
myself,  to  witne^  the  public  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  Robbers,”  to  leave 
Stutgardt,  with  this  view,  so  early 
as  to-rao^owi  on  an  excursion  to 
Manhcim.  As  this  may,  indeed, 
with  truth,  be  said  to  be  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  trip,  you  will  perceive 
that  much,  touching  ray  credit  and 
reputation  as  an  author,  will  depend 
upon  the  skill  and  excellence  with 
which  the  piece  is  got  up ;  and  as  1 
^uredly  feel  it  wiB  not  be  devoid 
of  scenic  instruction  and  salutary 


and  inspiring  excitement  to  myself, 
in  the  dranoatic  work  upon  which  1 
am  at  present  engaged,  I  therefore 
presume  to  make  it  my  most  humble 
and  earnest  request,  that  you  would 
indulge  my  friends  and  myself  with 
this  eagerly^courted  gratification,  on 
Tuesday  the  28th  of  May.  From 
you,  1  know,  a  word  is  at  once  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  movement  to  the  great 
theatrical  machine ;  and  as  1  feel 
confident  the  courtesies  and  kind 
wishes  of  the  actors  would  lead  them 
readily  to  aflbrd  me  this  gratification, 

I  venture  fondly  to  flatter  myself, 
that  my  journey,  undertaken  solely 
with  this  view,  shall  not  be  made  in 
vain.  Upon  that  wished-for  occa¬ 
sion,  with  what  eager  joy  shall  I 
yield  up  my  whole  soul  to  the  sedu¬ 
cing  and  effective  power  of  the  re¬ 
presentation,  and  with  what  unre¬ 
strained  and  ardent  satisfaction  feed 
upon  the  transporting  sight ! 

If,  therefore,  you  can  any  how  ef¬ 
fect  this  public  exhibition  of  my 
drama,  permit  me  to  rely  upon  your 
generous  and  affectionate  friendship 
for  its  accomplishment.  1  shall  be 
unable  to  prolong  my  stay  in  Man- 
heira  longer  than  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  or  to  witness,  in  all,  more 
than  two  dramatic  performances. 
How  peculiarly  fortunate  should  I 
account  myself  were  my  Robbers” 
selected  for  one  of  these!  Need  1 
here  seek  to  disguise  from  you,  that 
the  satisfaction  1  derived  from  its 
first  exhibition,  however  exquisite, 
was  not  greater  than  the  eager  joy 
with  which  1  now  look  forward  to 
beholding,  a  second  time,  its  repre¬ 
sentation  ? 

Allow  me  to  entreat  your  forgive¬ 
ness  for  the  perhaps  too  zealous  and 
eager  importunity  of  the  request  1 
have  urged.  Your  candour  and  in¬ 
dulgence,  however,  I  trust,  will  im- 
ute  it  wholly  to  the  seductive  and 
elicious  power  of  those  anticipa¬ 
tions  into  which  1  have,  perhaps 
too  inconsiderately,  hurried.  Believe 
,  me,  with  the  deepest  reject,  &c. 
&c. 
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Discourses  on  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude. 


liiave  adopted,  though,  to  some  fasti- 
'  fdious  critics,  he  may  perhaps  appear 
I  defective  in  point  of  acquaintance 
g  with  the  more  recondite  principles  of 
biblical  criticism. 

The  general  practice  in  theological 
1  exposition  is,  we  believe,  to  enter- 
I  tain  the  reader  with  new  translations 
I  from  the  original,  to  remove  textual 
I  difficulties,  and  to  appeal  to  the  Fa- 
I  thers  in  support  of  what  is  conceived 
1  to  be  the  genuine  interpretation  of 
I  the  passage.  This,  we  know,  is,  in 
f  the  judgment  of  many,  essential  to 
what  they  consider  able  exposition, 
though,  for  our  own  parts,  we  are 
(disposed  to  think  that  few  persons  of 
I  late  have  materially  ' improved  upon 
four  translators  ;  and  we  have  nohe- 
'|sitation  in  declaring  our  conviction, 
I  that  the  greater  number  of  religious 
V  I  controversies  have,  in  every  age  of 
I  the  Church,  originated  in  verbal  dis- 
|tinctions,  injudiciously  introduced, 
*«and  tenaciously  maintained,  in  order 
Ito  explain  or  support  some  favourite 
^  ]dograa  which  had  unfortunately  taken 
jhold  of  the  imagination  of  the  writer. 
^1 A  ware  of  this,  the  Doctor  has  wisely 
'avoided  all  **  strife  of  words,”  and 
simply  laid  before  us  what  is  the 
^*^jevident  and  direct  meaning  of  the 
^Epistle.  The  three  first  Discourses 
le  has  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
le  faithful  and  diligent  preaching 
>f  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  first,  furnished  his  reader 
ith  a  general  view  of  the  state  of 
le  Christian  Church  at  the  time  the 
Ipistle  was  written,  and  shown  how 
veil  it  was  adapted  to  counteract  the 
irruption,  both  of  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tice,  which  the  errors  of  false  teach - 
irs  had  difiused ;  he  then  informs  us, 
lat  the  encouragements,  the  wam- 
»gs,  and  the  rebukes  of  St  Jude, 
ere  requisite  to  expose  the  hereti- 
il  ,to  confirm  the  faithful,  and  to  re¬ 
store,  if  possible,  those  who  had  fal- 
;n  from  the  faith ;  and  accordingly 
le  enumerates  thra  classes  of  per¬ 
ms  to  whom  these  exhortations  were 
ruliarly  applicable ;  the  first  need- 
tg  to  be  resisted — the  second  to  be 
’engthened — the  third  to  be  re- 
Imed. 

To  this  general  exposition  and 
»ign  of  the  Epistle  he  subjoins 
►me  reflections  of  a  practical  na- 
ire,  eaniestly  recommending  minis- 
"uil  faithfulness,  which,  whilst  they 


evince  his  own  deep  personal  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  importance  and  absolute 
necessity,  claim  the  attention  both  of 
teachers  and  taught,  for  their  power¬ 
ful  and  scriptural  illustration  of  the 
respective  duties  of  both.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation,  from  his  first  Dis¬ 
course,  will  best  communicate  to  the 
reader  the  opinions  of  the  author 
upon  this  branch  of  hb  subject : 

First,  The  example  of  St  Jude  in  this 
Epistle  may  suggest  to  us,  that  “  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  Jesus  Christ,**  or  the  minister  of 
Christianity,  is  justifiable  in  using  the 
plainest  language  of  warning  and  reproof, 
when  circumstances  demand  it, — nay, 
that  he  is  bound  to  do  so.  And  this  ought 
to  be  duly  considered,  by  not  a  few  of  the 
hearers  of  the  Gospel,  who  are  inclined 
to  restrict  the  province  of  the  preacher  to 
the  statement,— either  of  what  is  address¬ 
ed  to  the  understanding  merely,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  little  more  than  a  distinct  account 
of  the  evidences  and  the  speculative  {mints 
of  theology  ;  or  of  what  (if  it  be  address¬ 
ed  to  the  heart)  shall  yet  {present  only  the 
most  agreeable  and  consolatory  views.  1 
am  quite  assured,  indeed,  that  the  agree¬ 
able  and  consolatory  view  s  ought  to  lie 
prominent ;  because  it  may  be  clearly  pro. 
ven,  that  e\’en  the  threatenings  of  religion 
coincide  with  the  same  inefTable  benevo¬ 
lence  of  design  which  has  dictated  the 
promises.  And  I  am  equally  assured, 
that  the  statements  in  which  the  under¬ 
standing  is  alone  concerned,  are  as  need¬ 
ful  for  the  basis  of  eveiy  appeal  to  the 
heart,  as  the  foundation  is  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  But  there  is  still  such  a  province  in 
religious  discourse,  as  the  province  of 
warning  and  rebuke  ;  and  ministerial  fi¬ 
delity,  undoubtedly,  consists  in  not  over¬ 
looking  this  any  more  than  the  others. 
Nay,  (though  w'e  allow  it  not  to  absorb 
the  consolatory  and  encouraging,)  yet  we 
must  never  forget  that  it  is  ocjually  essen¬ 
tial, — that  to  lay  o{)en  sin  in  its  enormi¬ 
ty,  must  be  r^uisite  for  sho'wing  us  both 
the  need  of  a  Saviour  and  the  value  of  his 
salvation,— that  exposure  of  the  effbets  of 
iniquity,  must  be  preparatory  for  recom¬ 
mending  and  enforcing  the  meaos  of  mo¬ 
ral  escape, — and,  that  the  unfolding  and 
condemning  of  the  guilt,  must  ever  be 
the  necessary  prelude  to  refarmation  and 
amendment.  It  is  true,  that  often  when 
we  speak  of,  and  prescribe  the  necessity 
o<^  faithfulness  in  preaching  Christianity, 
some  are  ready  to  conceive  of  it,  as  wh^ 
is  made  up  altogether  of  coarseness,  and 
arrogance,  and  invective,  and  personal 
allusions, — in  which  the  preacher  indulge 
bis  own  spleen  upon  men  pr  customs,  ra- 
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iber  than  disinterestedly  does  his  duty,  don,  consistently  with  the  principles 
But  such,  if  it  is  e\  er  practiced,  is  an  a-  of  purity  and  moral  rectitude.  ^Ve 
buse  oi  privilege,  and  is  a  disfigured  ex-  look  upon  the  whole  Discourse  as  an 
aggeration  of  niinisterial  faithfulness.  To  excellent  defence  of  the  moral  ten- 
be  plain  in  what  we  say  to  you,  it  is  not  dency  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
necessary  our  language  should  be  coarse,  Christianity  ;  and  whilst  it  ex- 
To  be  bold  in  declaring  to  you  the  truth,  p^g^g  ^ijg  licentious  practices  of  pro- 
we  may  stand  at  the  widest  distance  from  f^ggi^g  Christians,  and  refutes  the 
arrogance  and  presumption.  We  may  be  reasonings  of  the  declared  infi- 

fully  earnest  and  vehement  without  UMng  f 

invective.  And  strict,  and  powerful,  and  -  ’  ,  ct  ^  * 

Iwful,  may  be  our  de.mnciaUons  on  sin,  ‘*>6  ^^hnsflan  "ame,  «  to  con- 

without  the  unwarrantableness  of  a  single  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  de¬ 

personality.  And  it  is  undeniably  evident,  livered  to  the  amts, 
that  if  all  who  retain  the  profession  of  The  onljr  Other  extract  we  shall 
Christianity  were  only  to  read  and  to  ad-  introduce,  is  taken  from  his  eighth 
mit  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  that  vo-  Discourse,  upon  the  responsibility  at- 
lume,  their  avowed  assent  to  w’hich  en-  taching  to  all  who  deliberately  in¬ 
titles  them  to  the  name  of  Christian,  they  dulge  in  profane  literary  speculations, 
would  find,  that  plain  and  faithful  dis-  His  remarks  upon  that  gross  per- 
coursing  to  them  on  the  subjects  w-hich  version  of  genius  and  talent,  which 
serve  to  w'am  and  reprove,  is  as  much  a  jg  unfortunately  exhibited  by  too 
|K)rtion  of  our  revealed  conrimission,  as  the  n^^ny  of  the  present  day,  for  the  pur- 
detailing  to  them  (rf  what  IS  encouraging  disseminating  impurities  cal- 

and  consolatory.  Our  calling  to  the  mi-  J^lated  to  comint  the  nresent  Irene- 
nistrv  prescribes  it.  For  here  is  the  so-  to  corrapi  me  present  gene 

kmn  charge  given  by  St  raul  to  the  “scr.  thethourands  of  a  fu- 

vant  of  Christ I  charge  thee  before  1"““  their  author  the 

God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  shall  judge  thanks  of  all  classes,  who  have  at 
the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  heart  the  best  interests  of  society, 
and  his  kingdom,  preach  the  w  ord  ;  lie  the  virtue  and  sound  morality  of  the 
instant  in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove;  community.  It  is  indeefd  melancho- 
rebuke.**  Our  oath  of  fidelity  binds  us  to  ly  to  think,  that  men  professing 
this :  w’e  have  sworn  “  to  declare  the  vhole  Christianity  can  for  a  moment  ex¬ 
counsel  of  God.”  Our  concern  for  the  cuse  themselves  in  countenancing 
welfare  of  our  people  urges  to  it :  we  are  publications,  which,  whatever  be 
“  watchmen,  placed  on  “  the  tower  to  their  literary  merits,  directly  aim  at 

w'^  of  danger.  Our  anxiety  for  our-  subversion  of  every  right  princi- 
selves  doubly  constrains  us : — ^for  “  the  i  ..v  e  Ct.  ^ 

blood"  of  .11  who  perish  through  our  ne^ 
gleet  U  “  to  be  required  at  our  hands." 

have  any  respect  to  the  Christian 
AVe  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  name.  We  would  earnestly  recom- 
peni  it  us  to  enter  into  a  more  mi-  mend  the  whole  of  this  discourse  to 
nute  detail  of  the  Author’s  views,  il-  the  attentive  perusal  of  such  as  have 
lustrative  of  ministerial  fidelity,  as  hitherto  discovered  no  evil  in  sup- 
exhibited  in  his  three  first  Discourses.  porting  and  publishing  licentious- 
We  must,  however,  be  excused  by  ness  and  profanity :  in  the  mean 
our  readers,  in  requesting  their  par-  time,  we  must  c6ntent  ourselves  with 
ticular  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  the  following  quotation  : 
author’s  fourth  Sermon,  in  which  he 

exposes,  with  great  force  and  ability,  me  request  you,  for  the  sake  of 

the  abuse  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos-  illustration,  to  observe  that  serious  re¬ 
pel,  and  shews  that  the  economy  of  ®puu8il>llity  which  men  of  literary  emi- 
grace,  in  all  its  parts  and  accompani-  fi®ve  often  incurred,  by  directing 

inents,  is  the  source,  the  incentive  ^*?***^  writings  against  the  cause  of  reli- 
and  promoter  of  righteousness.  *  godliness.  When  genhis  de- 

In  examining  this  doctrine  as  re-  auxiliary  of  scepti- 

vealed  in  the  Scriptures,  he  has  licentiousness ;  and,  taking  ad- 

shewn  successfully,  iliat  every  view  perpetuity  whkh  art  has 

we  can  ukeof  it  aware*  m  of  its  “““Ployed  not,  only  m 

moral  tendency,  and  that  *e  inter  ■  goneration,  bat  m 

position  of  the  &viour  was  impurities  for  the  tho^ 

nrovidp  fhp  mir  was  wiely  to  sands  of  a  future  age,  an  instrument  of 

P  cans  of  dispensing  par-'  evil  ig  then  at  woil^,  almost  as  powerful 
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I  be  wrought  by  the  enemy  of  hn-  cital  of  all  that  has  Ixjcn  achieved  by  each 
lapptness  ;  and  which,  in  propor-  for  the  vitiation  and  wretchedness  of  man - 
5  the  effects  arising  from  its  opera-  kind,  the  most  volatile  and  cold-hearted 
entails  on  the  person  who  has  sue-  among  them  might  surely  be  dis|x>sed  to 
lly  used  it  the  corresjwnding  mca-  seriousness,  and  might  be  induced  to 
of  criminality.  Think  on  the  mis-  gaze  on  the  extended  ruin  which  has  been 
ms  effects  which  may  How  even  from  wrought,  as  the  incendiary  would  on  the 
;lc  copy  of  a  profane  and  immoral  city  which  he  had  wantonly  fired,  when 
ig.  Observe  it  when  it  has  found  he  beholds,  smoking,  in  one  promiscuous 
ly  into  the  bosom  of  a  family,  the  and  dark  heap,  the  dwellings  and  the 
)crs  of  which  have  been  reared  up  in  ashes  of  its  inhabitants  !  If,  however,  he 
litli  of  religion  and  in  the  love  of  relent  at  the  miserable  sight,  does  he  not 
It  seizes  on  the  attention  of  one  condemn  himyelf  ?  If  pity  be  excited  in 
:m.  It  is  at  first  read  secretly  and  him,  is  not  the  feeling  akin  to  self-rc- 
!alth.  Its  sj^ecious  reasonings  insi-  j)roach  ?  Yes.  The  conviction  must 
themselves  into  the  understanding  smite  him,  that  he  partakes  deeply  of  o- 
victim.  Its  polluting  maxims  leave  ther  men’s  sina,  and  that  he  justly  shares 
ipressiori  on  his  heart.  Not  at  once  with  them  in  tlieir  “  woe.” 
s  arguments  yielded  to.  Not  at 

are  its  guilty  principles  tolerated.  readers  will  discover,  from  the 

book  rnay  even  at  times  be  shut  extracts  now  given,  what  they  are  to 
the  lecling  ot  aversion  and  fear,  at 

anim  conclusions  to  which  it  points.  ,  1 1  i  i  /•  i 

t  is  again  oi^ned.  Curiosity,  per-  •‘OspectaWe  volume  before  us ;  and 
to  know  the  extent  of  its  wild  in.  whilst  we  regret  we  cannot  notice 
L'es,  may  tempt  to  another  and  to  a  every  Discourse,  we  hesitate  not  to 
inspection,  till  the  repeated  peru-  assure  them,  that  they  will  find  the 
Dinplete  the  ascendancy  of  its  bold  whole  characterized  by  good  sense, 
>ad  speculations.  Then,  alas !  how  practical  simplicity,  and  Christian 
ily  those  safeguards,  which  wisdom  benevolence.  The  author  never  goes 
iffection  equally  had  raised  against  out  of  his  way,  in  quest  of  novelty 
iriuence  of  vice,  are  overturned  ! —  of  illustration  ;  he  thinks  with  pre- 
the  mind  swells  with  the  proud  and  cision,  and  his  ideas  flow  so  sponta- 
h  thought  of  emancipation,  from  neously,  that  we  are  never  at  a  loss 
are  now  named  idle  scruples  and  to  perceive  the  legitimacy  of  his  con- 
g  prejudices  ! — ^how  the  look  of  scorn  elusions.  Sober,  temperate,  and  con¬ 
ned  upon  that  kind  instructor,  the  vincing  in  his  statements,  he  enters 
tsofwhoseparental  experience  tad  „„  “doubtful  disputations;" 

erly  been  received  in  reverence  !- 

the  modesty  and  piety  of  the  youth  i 

membering  his  Creaior,”  arc  sup- 

;ed  by  the  arrogance  and  scoflings  of  ?">*  iwomotc  It  in  the 

lisputatious  and  blustering  infidel,—  of  his  fellow-men,  they  at  the 

falling  a  prey  to  the  men who  lie  same  time  exhibit  the  doctrines  of 
ait  to  deceive,**  how  zealously  he  be-  Christianity  in  the  most  attractive 
IS,  in  his  own  circle,  the  promoter  of  ftnd  amiable  of  all  views, — that  is,  in 
gion  and  libertinism !  But  shall  harmonious  and  modest  combination 
?  men  themselves, — shall  the  well-  with  all  the  Christian  virtues. 

J  sceptics,  whose  genius  has  been  cm-  In  regard  to  the  composition  and 
id  to  promote,  over  the  young  and  style,  we  consider  him  entitled  to  no 
[icrienced,  the  ascendancy  of  evil  mean  praise.  His  language  is  uni- 
:  iple,— shall  they  escape  responsibl-  formly  pure,  natural,  and  unaffected ; 

oripn  nervous,  it  is,  with  very  few 

iv  ich  is  traceable  to  their  daring  exceptions,  accurate  and  chaste.  His 
a  a  ions  ?  Say,  if  the  hopes  of  fa-  seldom  expand^  beyond 

their  due  value;  ev^  word  !s  of 
the  assassin  s  weapon,  they  have  .  i  ^  ^ 

,  stall  never  be  inquired  ^er  at  weight,  and  we  are  never  ohhgrf  to 

hands?  There  is  blood  in  their  labour  to  get  to  hw  meMing.  Pr^ 

is.  They  have  destroyed  souls,  serving  in  his  composiUon  the  kfe 

bey  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain fervour  of  the  Christian  orator, 

flhali  they  not  be  brought  to  an  ac-  he  at  the  same  time  attends  to  the 

d  ?  Ah  !  could  they  themselves  truth  and  exact  signification  of  every 

g  back  every  copy  of  their  profiuie  expression,' and  sets  before’ his  reader 

immoral  writings,  and  obtain  a  re-  a  train  of  thought  which  will  abide 

OL.  xiii.  K 
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ihe  scrutiny  of  philosophy  and  criti-  look  upon  the  volunie  as  a  Work  of 
cism  ;  disdaining  empty,  shewy  ex-  superior  merit,  and  highly  creditable 
prcssions,  and  the  unmeaning  flippan-  to  the  literary  and  theological  talents 
cy  of  smooth-turned  periods,  his  of  its  author  >  sure  that 

composition  is  opiiosed  to  every  em-  the  majority  of  those  who  peruse  it 
bellishment  that  is  not  at  once  na-  will  uiiite^  with  us  in  thanking  Dr 
tural  and  necessary.  Altogether,  we  Muir  for  its  publication. 


iLibcv  liionon-J, 

DIONYSIUS  SCRIBI.ERUS(mART.  FIL.)  HEPI  BA0()T2:  OR,  OF  THE  ART  OF 
SINKING  IN  POETRY  t  INTENDED  AS  A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF 


THE  GREAT  MARTINUS  SCKIBLERLi 
MY  DEAR  COUNTRYMEN, 

It  was  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
concern  and  surprise,  to  the  great 
S?criblerus,  that  one  of  the  most  es¬ 
sential  qualifications  of  modern  iwetry 
should  be  treated  with  such  undeserv¬ 
ed  and  unaccountable  neglect.  In 
like  manner,  at  the  outset  of  this 
great  work,  have  I  to  lament,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  labours  of  that 
illustrious  man,  the  Bathos  continues 
to  be  neglected,  and  that  the  task  of 
recording  the  present  state  of  the  An¬ 
tipodes  of  the  Sublime,  should  again 
fall  to  the  lot  of  an  unworthy  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  the  Scribleri. 

That  a  work  of  this  nature  is  im- 
iieratively  called  for,  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  every  one  who  for  a 
moment  cast  his  eyes  on  that  bright 
galaxy  of  the  masters  in  the  Bathos, 
which  at  present  adorns  our  literary 
horizon.  Assuredly  the  want  of 
such  a  record  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
a  poverty  of  materials.  The  indus¬ 
try  of  the  times  has  been  such,  and 
our  poets  have  been  so  laudably  ac¬ 
tive  in  th6  perfection  of  this  great 
characteristic  feature  of  their  wTit- 
ings,  that  never — 1  rejoice  to  say — 
was  there  a  j^riod  that  could  boast 
such  a  multitude  of  works  rich  in 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  sink¬ 
ing — never  has  poetry  so  boldly  or  so 
deeply  descendetl  into  the  profundi¬ 
ties  of  the  Bathos.  Those  glorious 
geniuses,  who,  in  the  days  of  my 
great  progenitor,  flourished  amid  the 
fllth  and  obscurity  of  the  murky  at- 
ticks  of  Grub-street,  are  no  tiling 
when  compared  with  those  more 
transcendent  luminaries  that  our  age 
can  boast,  whether  they  deign  to  dis- 
\tort  themselves  in  the  alleys  of  ('ock- 
aync,  or  luxuriate  their  fancy  amid 
the  scenery  of  the  Northern  Lakes. 


Ambrose  Philips  and  Blackmoro 

must  yield  the  j)alm  to  Col - e  and 

- h,  who  at  present  conjointly 

w  ield  the  sw  ay  over  the  wide  plains 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Parnassus.  Hap¬ 
py  Dionysius  !  more  favoured  than 
thy  ancestors,  who  only  witnessed 
the  commencement  of  that  which 
thou  enjoyest  in  perfection.  They 
are  fools  who  say  that  the  world  is 
retrograding.  Let  them  read  my 
pages,  and  they  must,  to  their  satis¬ 
faction,  be  convinced,  that  in  the 
Bathos,  at  least,  we  are  daily  making 
the  most  sensible  steps  towards  per¬ 
fection. 

The  first  species  cf  the  Bathos  that 
1  will  attempt  to  illustrate  shall  be 
the  Horrific.  Here  the  poet  makes 
choice  of  some  most  bloody  and  most 
improbable  story,  illustrating  it  with 
every  aggravating  circumstance  that 
may  add  to  its  horrors  ;  and  sparing 
no  allusion,  however  loathsome,  and 
no  detail,  however  repugnant.  Ik 
condescends  to  employ  his  Muse  on 
no  theme  less  horrid  than  murder, 
incest,  fratricide,  starvation,  canibal* 
ism,  ^’c.  Dwelling  on  such  themes, 
he  marches  forward,  ever  and  anon 
precipitated  from  the  pinnacles  of  the 
sublime,  to  the  depths  of  the  Bathos, 
by  the  pit-falls  and  precipices  which 
lie  in  his  path,  and  which  the  gntta 
serena  of  vanity  and  presumption 
prevents  him  from  observing. 

In  this  style  of  w'riting,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  their  imitators  have  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  themselves. 
Of  our  modern  poets,  Lewis,  without 
doubt,  deserves  to  be  first  mention^* 
and,  after  him,  the  Author  of  Cliris- 
tabelle. 

Proximos  ille  toinen  occupavit 
Coleridge  honorcs. 
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Let  us  take  a  few  examples  from 
the  ^V'ar  Eclogue : 

Famine~-A.  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of 
battle  ; 

With  hones  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle^ 

1  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squally 
And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage  wall ; 
Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  ? 

Jioth — Whisper  it,  sister,  in  our  ear. 
Famine — A  haby  beatitsdying  mother ; 

I  had  starv’d  the  one,  and  was  starving 
the  other. 

.Who  bade  you  do’t  ? 

Fam. — The  same,  the  same  ; 
jAitcis  four  do  form  his  name — (  Pitt.) 

Another  good  example  may  be 
drawn  from  that  passage,  where  Fa¬ 
mine  asks  Fire  who  sent  her  there  } 
when  she  thus  answers,  in  objection 
to  Slaughter's  advice,  that  the  name 
should  be  whispered : 

Fire — No  !  no  !  no  ! 

Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell ; 

’Twill  make  a  holiday  in  hell. 

No  !  no !  no ! 

^lyself  I  named  him  once  below. 

And  all  the  souls  that  damned  Ik' 

Leapt  up  at  once  in  anarchy — 

They  no  longer  heeded  me  ; 

Hut  hiuglCd  to  hear  hell’s  burning  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters. 


But  it  is  in  giving  an  air  of  mys¬ 
tery  to  common  and  every-day  occur- 
^rcnces  that  the  forte  of  such  authors 
lies.  Thus  we  have  the  rising  and 
^Betting  of  the  sun  described  in  the 
(following  most  mysterious  manner  : 


he  sun  came  up  upon  the  left. 

Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
nd  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  do'u'ti  into  the  sea— 

Higher  and  higher  every  day. 

Till  o’er  the  mast  at  noon  ; 
he  wedding  guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

Ancient  Mariner. 

Could  the  most  atrocious  murder  be 
escribed  in  more  mysterious  terms  ^ 
lut  it  is  in  tins  that  the  sole  merit 
f  the  piece  lies,  for  as  it  is  the  pro- 
ince  of  the  Upsos  to  dignify  great 
ctions,  so  it  is  the  equally  merito- 
ious  office  of  the  Bathos  to  exalt 
nd  celebrate  trifling  and  contempti- 
le  events. 

As  in  the  last-cited  example  the 
Hthor  makes  use  of  a  bassoon,  to 


Liber  Honoris. 


eke  out  a  metre ;  so,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing,  for  the  same  purpose,  he  calls  in 
the  assistance  of  an  owl : 

’Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle 
clock. 

And  the  owls  have  awaken’d  the  crowing 
cockf 

Tu  whit,  tu  whoo  ! !  ! 
And  found  a  bright  lady  surpassing  fair^ 
Tu  whit,  tu  whoo  !  !  ! 

In  the  following  example  the  ice 
is  described  as  labouring  under  a  fit 
of  flatulent  colic : 

The  ice  did  break  in  a  thunder.fit^ 

The  helmsman  steer’d  us  through. 

In  the  following,  the  reader  is  hor¬ 
rified  by  the  description  of  the  sun, 
under  the  figure  of  a  copper  vessel  in 
a  brazier's  shop: 

All  in  a  hot  and  cop|>er  sky 
The  bloody  sun,  at  noon. 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

The  same  heavenly  body,  on  a  cloudy 
day,  is  farther  compared  to  a  pick¬ 
pocket  in  limbo,  looking  through 
the  bars  of  his  prison ; 

And  straight  the  sun  was  fleck’d  with 
bars. 

As  if  through  dungeon-grate  he  peer’d 
With  broad  and  burning  face; 

The  dreadful  sensations  excited  by 
protracted  thirst,  in  the  following 
examples,  are  compared  to  those  ex¬ 
perienced  in  attempting  to  swallow 
soot : 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought, 
Was  wither’d  at  the  root ; 

We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  chok'd  with  soot. 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood. 
Till  I  bit  my  arm  and  suck'd  the  bloody 
And  cried— a  sail,  a  sail. 

The  next  species  of  the  Bathos  that 
we  will  notice  shall  be  the  Fustian, 
or  Mock  Heroic.  Mark  how  he 
mouths  it  in  the  following  specimen 
of  noisy  bombast : 

And  all  around,  behind,  before 
The  bridal  car,  is  the  raging  rout. 

With  frantic  shout,  and  deaf’ning  w'ar, 
Tossing  their  torches’  flames  about. 

And  the  double  double  peals  of  the  drum 
are  these. 

And  the  startling  burst  of  the  trumpets* 
blaze. 


IMcr  Honoris.  ^ 

i  the  ffong  that  seems  with  its  thunders  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  sailing 

dread  his  paper  boats,  tlian  Mr  W - has 

stun  the  living,  and  waken  the  dead  t  done  the  little  pool  of  wrater,  whose 
e  ear-strings  throb  as  if  they  were  broke,  dimensions  were  three  feet  by  two? 
d  the  evelids  drop  at  the  weight  of  its 
stroke.  You  see  a  little  muddy  pool, 

in  would  the  maiden  have  kept  them  Of  water  never  dry, 

fa^t,  measur'd  it  from  side  to  side. 

It  open  thev  start  at  the  crack  of  the  ’7’ix  threr  jiset  long^  and  txcojhst  vide  ! 
b^u  ’  Lyrical  Ballads. 

Curse  of  Kehama.  .  .  •  ^  o  . 

In  the  same  spirit  is  the  following 

In  the  same  lofty  strain  we  have  warning  advice  i 
i  account  of  the  family  and  paren- 

ge  of  Experience.  Ep,  up,  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks, 

Whv  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 

e  sprung,  on  either  side,  a  birth  divine;  ^  *  friend,  and  leave  your  books, 
hus  u>  the  Olympian  gods  allied  «  as  he. 
nd  brother  to  the  sister  nine  : 

hey  call’d  him  Praxis,  in  th’  Olympian  another  passage,  the  same  au- 

tongue,  . .  thor  gives  us,  on  the  authority  of  old 

ut  here,  on  earth,  Experience  was  his  Simpson,  a  piece  of  inforraa- 

nanic.  ,  ,  ti on  of  great  importance  to  midwives 

Lay  of  Ac  Laarcatc. 

In  the  same  strain  is  the  following  in  utero,  by  working  about  the  hear: 
rade :  of  the  mother,  will  bring  back  her 

md  in  the  hub-hub  of  scnfcless  sounds,  senses.  sje  should  be  so  unfortu- 
the  watchwords  of  fashion,  nate  as  to  have  lost  any  of  them. 

'reedom  invaded  rights,  corruption,  and  ^  . 

u-ur,  and  oppi^ion,  •  Old  hath^  Simpson  id  maintain, 

.oudlv  announced,  were  heard.  m  her  »-omb,  the  infant  wrought 

|-»i0«  ofJuigotcnU  «*  "’“‘‘’cr  s  beam  and  brought 

her  senses  back  again. 

To  the  same  tune  we  have  the  fol-  P* 

awing  pointed  description  of  a  pias-  „  „  i 

lift'bttcii.  and  her  conversation  with  remarkable  is  his  notice 

die  crowing  cock :  following  new  disease : 

ftir  Ix^line,  the  Baron  rich,  ^  cruel,  cruel  fire  they  say 

Hath  a  toothless  ma.niff  bitch  ;  ? 

She  makes  ans\»cr  to  the  cock,  dried  her  body  like  a  cinder. 

Four  for  the  quarter,  and  twelve  for  the  . 

hour,  P- 

Ever  and  ave,  noonshine  and  shower,  a.  i  j  •  •  x* _ _ 

TU  three  lihort  howls  not  over  loui  admirable  IS  his  manner 

Some  «y  she  secs  my  lady's  shtoui  informing  us  that  tt  is  not 

mary  for  adults  to  cry  and  blubber 

The  next  variety  of  the  Bathos,  street: 

which  to  be  nmicetl,  is  that  jn  distant  countries  I  have  been, 

known  by  the  names  of  the  InfanUlc,  And  yet  I  have  not  often  seen 

or .  i  -and- water,  the  Lake,  &c.  It  A  healthy  man,  a  man  full  grown, 

^  witn  the  highest  pleasure  that  1  Weep  in  the  public  w^iys  alone, 
have  to  state,  that  our  examples  to  Lyr,  Bal.  p. 

illustrate  this  variety  (thanks  to  the 

spirit  of  modem  poetry  !)  are  parti-  following  example  we 

cularly  numerous  and  valuable.  To  ^  appropriately  claiming 

the  father  of  the  Lake  School  especial-  consanguinity  with  a  young  ass : 

ly,  and  his  followers,  we  account  our-  ,  . i. 

selves  particularly  indebted,— their  ™ocent  foal-thou  poor,  despisd,  fw- 

gwT tE^uXty  <rf" mu^  ‘  **“ 

reo^raendt^  by  the  great  Scriblenis. 

’*uat  child  could  more  circum- 
•Untially  describe  the  puddle  in 
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Vliat  can  be  more  silly  and  self-  The  ascent  of  a  warlock  through 
nplacent  than  the  following  apos-  the  clouds  is  compared,  by  the  same 
phe  of  Southey  to  his  book  ?  ix)et,  to  the  progression  of  a  screw 

little  book,  from  this,  my  solitude ;  through  a  cork  . 

cast  thee  on  the  waters — go  thy  ways;  Astonish’d  to  hide,  in  the  moonbeam  he 
d  if,  as  1  believe,  thy  vein  be  good,  flew, 

I’he  w’orld  shall  find  thee  after  many  screw’d  the  night-heaven  till  lost  in 

days ;  the  blue, 

it  with  thee  according  to  thy  worth —  Quccn*s  fVakr. 

,  little  book,  in  sooth  I  send  thee  forth.  ,  ,  o  n  . 

I  ou  may  take  the  following  ex- 
That  the  Bathos  in  poetry  is  evi-  apples  without  commentary  : 
ntly  on  the  increase,  the  inquisi- 

e  may  be  convinced,  by  the  fact.  The  wind  that  blows, 

it  the  writings  of  one  of  our  most  Warms  itself  against  his  nofc. 
linent  poets  are  not  altogether  free^  Marm. 

»m  passages  which  1^  ranked  Qj.  goj-gas,  when  he  scours  the  snow, 
th  the  examples  we  have  just  been  That  skins  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
oting.  Thus,  in  Marmion,  we  ob-  ^  Wordsworth's  Dion, 

rve  the  following  instance : 

Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair,  far  right  plea- 

Built  forThe  Royal  dwelling, 

In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare,  «nou8  land  of  unmtelligibiiity— the 

Linlithgow  is  excelling.  our  pdgrimage  in 

search  of  the  Bathos.  I  n  the  culti- 
Equally  meritorious  is  the  follow-  vation  of  that  favoured  district,  many 
g  passage :  are  the  labourers  who  have  arisen  in 

’Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  St.  Serle,  i  -n 

The  uncle  to  the  biitish’d  Earl.  ,  ,5"  illustrating  this  head,  we  will 

follow  the  example  of  the  setting 
Listen  to  the  following  enumera-  sun,  proceeding  gradually  from  the 
511  of  knightly  accomplishments :  gloom  and  indistinctness  of  twilight, 

Fleet  foot  on  the  Porei  to  the  palpable  obscurc  of  midnight 

Sage  counsel  in  Cumber,  darkness  from  the  mystical  and 

Red  hand  in  the  Foray,  &c.  visionary  flights  of  Wordsworth, 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  are  not  altogether  devoid  of 
rpi  ,  ,  some  traces  of  meaning,  to  the  utter 

The  anuebmax  has  always  been  absurdity  of  my  Lord  Thurlow.  As 
.^■rTedly  regarded  wiA  pamal  eyes  ^ould  require  a  more  learned  per- 
y  the  meters  in  Bathistical  iHHJtry..  than  I  to  write  a  oomroenlary 

I  is,  in  tact,  a  sort  of  sudden  di-  u  a  •  n  ti.ii 

1  •  i!  at  on  what  IS  avowedly  nonsense,  I  shall 

(tfr  »**’**'  !r  on  this  occasion  remain  silent,  giving 

er  commcncmg/or<«.«»«,  CO.,  stre-  ^be  passages  as  they  stand  in  Ae  ori- 
/o,  pa^  over  at  once  to  pmn,s„mo  ging^^^hout  note  or  comment, 
in  surdo.  Let  one  example  of  thu  ** 

gure  suffice  :  The  sighs  that  Matthews  drew  were  sighs 

Whatisglorv*  In  the  roc*rt  Of  one  tired  out  with  fun  and  madness  ; 

See  how  dying  Upers  fare.  ’''’®  *®*"  ®®™®  *"  M'^hew’s  eyes 

What  U  pride  ?  a  vhhzing  rocket  ''^®”  ‘''®  gtadnett. 

That  would  emulate  a  star.  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 

Word.  Imeriptiofu.  Of  still  and  ^oua  thou^t  wentround, 

'  He  seem  d  as  if  he  drank  it  up. 

Let  us  now  descend  to  the  Vul-  HeTelt  with  ^lirit  so  profound. 

;ar.  In  the  following  description  of  »  -  W.*s  Schoolmaster. 

he  horrors  which  wait  on  a  guilty 

onscience,  we  have  our  attention  ^  little  child,  a  limber  elph, 

occupied  by  the  pillow  and  bed-  Singing,  dancing,  to  itself ; 

loth« :  ucu  ^  ^  cheeks. 

That  edways  finds,  but  never  seeks, 

had  just  laid  me  down,  not  a  word  Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight, 
could  I  pray.  As  fills  a  Esther’s  eyes  with  light ; 

[  had  pillow’d  my  head,  and  drawn  up  And  fdeesures  flow  in  so  thick,  so  fast, 
the  bedcover.  Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 
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the  Aristocracy  has  its  represeau- 
tives. 

Thus  far,  most  courteous  reader, 
have  I  led  thee,  through  the  faerr 
land  of  the  Bathos,  pointing  out,  in 
thy  progress,  and  for  thy  oblectation. 
the  pleasant  spots  that  ev«T  when 
O'er  all  my  frame  shot  rapid  my  thrill’d  lie  scatlereil  around.  Go  on  in  the 
bean.  Coicriu^s  Ejf.  S6.  path  1  have  pointed  out,  if  thoc 

hast  the  courage.  Enroll  ihysei:' 
under  the  banners  of  absurdity  ani 
nonsense  ;  gird  thyself  with  the 
sharp  sword  of  impudence ;  anc 
fence  thyself  behind  me  impenetra- 
Thou,  thou  art  not  a  child  of  Time,  ble  shield  of  self-conceit.  Then, 

But  daughter  of  th*  Eternal  Prime,  when  Milton,  and  Homer,  and  the 

White  Doc,  IVinces  of  Song,  shall  be  heard  of  DO 
more;  and  when  Colley  Cibber, acd 
Southey,  and  the  indwellers  of  f  och- 
ayne,  shall  have  usurped  their  places, 
the  Bathos  may  appoint  thee  a  seat 
in  her  temple,  as  one  of  the  many 
advocates  who  have  laboured  in  her 
Very  good  poetry  this  for  a  lord  !  cause.  T .  S.  D. 

You  sec  that,  even  in  the  Bathos,  Glasgow,  1S23. 


Must  needs  express  his  love’s  excess. 
With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness,  &c. 

ChruUUlIe, 

But  Love,  who  heard  the  silence  of  my 
thoughts. 

Colrrid^'s  Ode  in  iruitation  of  SpenfC^. 


To  hear  the  mighpk  stream  of  Tendency, 
I*  tier  for  elo  atioo  of  our  thoughts, 

A  clear,  sonorous  voice,  inaudible,  Ac. 

Exenrsi^' 


Then  are  we  to  tiu>  fatal  passion  sworn. 
As  innocent  as  is  the  balmy  air  ; 

Nay  often,  on  the  pinions  of  the  mom. 
The  angels  to  her  golden  rest  repair. 

Thurlov  $  Althcea. 
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itlidous  truths,  l^n  the  contrary,  I 
see  "many  solid  objections  to  it. 

For  iiiy  own  part,  1  cannot  away 
with  a  rclidoujs  novel.  It  seems 
quite  an  anomaly  in  literature.  Its 
materials  are  perfectly  heterogeneous, 
and  form  a  heavy,  tiat,  stale,  and 
unproliuble  pnxluction, — unprodt- 
able,  at  least,  to  the  reailer.  \\  hat- 
tver  may  be  said  of  its  principles  and 
its  objects,  1  decideilly  disapprove  of 
its  plan.  The  writers  of  such  works 
inav  be  actuateil  by  the  highest  and 
btst  of  motives,  a  desire  to  extend 
the  knowledge  and  intlaence  of  di¬ 
vine  uuth, — and  1  am  very  ready  to 
believe,  that  such  are  the  motives 
which  have  place  in  their  breasts; 
but  are  their  works  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  etfivt  they  have  in  view  ? 

1  do  not  think  they  are.  On  the 
conrrarv,  1  am  inclined  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  their  real  tendency  is  to 
injure  the  vital  interests  of  religit>ti* 
The  sum  and  substance  of  my  objec¬ 
tion  is,  that  religion  is  not  a  tit  or  U'- 
coming  subject  for  the  groundwork 
of  a  novel.  Its  principles  are  too 
^  dignitied — its  interests  are  too  raag- 
t  ^jniticent — its  objects  are  far  too  im- 
,  I  jx)rtant  to  admit  of  being  mouldeil 
1  to  the  purposes  of  the  novel- w'riter  ; 
r  =*  and  in  ininxlucing  them  at  all  to 

t|  our  consideration  in  the  course  of  his 
1  story,  he  must  inevitably  lower  their 
j  sacreil  character,  and  weaken  their 
iiiHuence  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
-■a  I  have  no  doubt,  as  already  observeil, 
1^1  of  the  honesty  of  the  writer’s  inten¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  may  see  various  rea¬ 
sons  for  throwing  his  lucubrations 
into  the  form  of  a  novel.  It  is  very 
obvious,  however,  that  such  works 
likely  to  give  rise  to  the  inference, 
flS:  that  religion,  openly  and  undisguis- 
edly  pourtrayeil,  w  ould  either  ^arm 
by  its  restraints,  or  fatigue  by  its  dul- 
ness.  They  seem  to  proceed  upon 
the  principle,  that  the  w’orld  must 
I  be  tricked,  or  wheedled,  into  being 
I  religious ;  and  that  no  better  resource 
now  remains,  than  to  assume  the  dis- 
;  guise  of  worldlings,  and  of  trifling,  in 
;  order  to  And  a  place  in  that  heart,  or 
to  remove  a  doubt  in  that  judgment, 
i  U'hicJi  has  remained  unaflected  or  un- 
I  ^uvinced  by  the  appeals  or  by  the 
rea»nings  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
mnne.  \\'orks  undertaken  on  such 
*  principle  compromise  and  lessen 
Hhe  dignity  of  religion.  1  am  so 


deeply  imprcsseil  with  its  important 
and  sacrcil  character,  that  1  dislike 
all  mention  of  it  in  the  company  of 
iriflers,  and  deprecate  all  discussion 
of  it  in  a  trivial  or  irreverent  mooil. 

1  have  sometinu's  shuddereil  to  hear 
its  doctrine's  dise'ussed,  and  its  truths 
arraigiHxl,  in  a  comjuny  of  tea-table 
chalteri'rs  ;  and,  mnlto  ma^isy  1  dis¬ 
approve  of  its  intnxluciion  in  novels. 
Rdigion  apjx'ars  to  me  to  be  reemn* 
mended  by  all  that  can  interest  the 
human  heart,  or  influence  the  hu¬ 
man  judgment.  Its  principU's  n'- 
quire  only  to  Ix'  known  and  under- 
stexxl,  to  lx‘  thorv)ughly  adniireil  and 
instantly  adopteil.  The  inqx)riance 
and  interest  which  it  jx^sst'sses  to 
every  individual,  iinnn'ss  it  det'ply 
and  fit'quently  upon  his  considera¬ 
tion.  Its  imjx'rtanee  is  of  tex>  great 
magnitude  to  allow  him  to  rt'st  satis- 
fled  with  a  suptTfleial  knowlcilge  of 
its  doctrines;  and  its  intcre'st  is  too 
intense  and  lively  to  admit  of  its 
being  represseil  or  fatigueil  by  specu¬ 
lation  or  discussion  mxm  such  a 
subject.  The  fet'lings  and  the  ima¬ 
gination  are  not  alone  to  bo  inovinl 
or  exciteil.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
judgment  should  be  primarily  cim- 
vinceil ;  and  how*  is  the  judgment 
to  be  CiUivinceil  of  the  reasonable¬ 
ness,  suitableiu*ss,  truth,  and  general 
excellence  of  religion  ?  Surely  by 
works  expressly  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  discussion  of  religious 
subjects  ;  and  sucli  discussions  are 
neither  dry,  nor  dull,  nor  wearisome. 
Their  pitxligioas  imjx)riance  is  siif- 
fleient  to  excite  and  command  the 
attention  of  all,  and  these  may  be 
safely,  and  with  great  propriety,  left 
to  our  established  religious  teachers, 
to  the  reasonings  of  the  scholar  and 
the  man  of  sense.  Are  these  novels 

Sualifled  or  calculated  to  assist  in 
tiis  gooil  work?  Do  they  unfold 
any  new  illustrations  of  divine  truth, 
or  are  the  examples  they  exhibit,  or 
the  sentiments  they  record,  of  such 
a  tendency  and  character,  as  either 
to  conflrin  the  good  in  their  virtu¬ 
ous  course,  or  reform  ilie  vicious  in 
theirs?  I  do  not  think  they  are. 
To  the  unbeliever  or  the  irreligious, 
tliey  aflbrd  matter  of  scorn  and  mer¬ 
riment.  To  the  truly  religious  they 
must  be  productive  of  pain,  rather 
than  of  pleasure  or  of  l^eneflt.  Take, 
for  example,  any  one  of  -the  many 
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tipccUncns  which  have  been  of  late 
thrown  upon  the  literary  world: 

“  Happiness/’  “  Constancy,”  “  Rich 
and  Poor,”  cum  multis  aliis ;  and  I 
would  just  ask,  whether  any  one 
reader  of  these  anomalous  productions 
rises  from  their  perusal,  either  a  bet¬ 
ter  man,  or  with  a  higher  or  more 
reverential  opinion  of  religious  truth? 

1  shall  not  at  present  examine  them 
jiarticularly,  but  perhaps,  if  you  ap¬ 
prove  of  it,  1  shall  take  the  the  trou¬ 
ble,  sometime  soon,  of  illustrating 
my  opinion  by  examples. 

I  dare  say,  Mr  Editor,  wise  and  sa¬ 
gacious  though  you  be,  you  have  often, 
like  other  pt'ople,  who  do  not  possess 
the  same  reputation  for  wisdom,  been 
im{)osed  on,  and  deceived,  by  news¬ 
paper  puffs,  in  which  a  quotation 
from  Shakespeare  leads  us  to  a  most 
imiwtent  panegyric  upon  Al'arren  or 
Sievwright.  If  you  never  were  so 
imposed  on  yourself,  you  must,  I 
am  sure,  have  frequently  observed 
others  in  this  predicament.  ^\'itli 
what  an  expression  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  does  a  newspaper  reader  (^^nish 
one  of  these  paragraphs  I  have  al¬ 
luded  to  !  I  sus{>ect  very  much  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  feeling  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  perusal  of  a  religious 
novel  is  somewhat  similar.  The 
mere  novel  reader  is  disappointed 
with  its  dulness  and  gravity ;  the 
more  serious  reader  is  displeased  with 
its  levity  and  buffoonery.  If  it  leaves 
any  impression  at  all,  it  must  be  one 
unfavourable  to  that  cause  which  I 
am  willing  to  believe  the  author  in¬ 
tended  to  sup|X)rt.  The  utmost  ef¬ 
fect  which  1  do  think  it  is  qualified 
to  produce,  is  to  su])erinduce  a  su- 
pcrticial,  but  more  frequenitly  erro¬ 
neous  knowledge  of  the  realities  of 
religion.  It  may  indeetl  be  said, 
that  many  a  reader  may  be  induced 
to  open  and  peruse  a  serious  book,  in 
the  form,  and  under  the  name  of  a 
novel,  who  would  never  think  of 
opening  one  bearing  a  CTaver  title  or 
appearance.  Even  if*  Uiis  were  cor¬ 
rect,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  trick 
unworthy  of  religion;  men  are  not 
to  be  uken  by  surprise,  on  a  subject 
of  such  deep  importance.  They  are 
not  to  be  trepanned  unto  a  conviction 
of  the  truths  of  religion ;  and,  as  al- 
rca4ly  remarked,  the  ap|>earancc  of 
any  tiling  like  trick  must  disgust  and 
irriutc.  Neither  is  it  attcn^xl  with 


the  efficacious  and  imi>ortant  conse¬ 
quences,  which  seem  to  be  contem¬ 
plated.  A  mere  novel  reader  is  not 
likely  to  be  tempted  to  run  through 
such  a  work,  or,  if  he  does,  he  very 
carefully  skims  or  passes  over  the 
more  serious  parts ;  and  after  collect¬ 
ing  the  story,  and  amusing  himself 
with  the  gayer  passages,  lays  aside 
the  book,  I  venture  to  say,  writh  his 
veneration  and  regard  for  the  sacred 
and  divine  character  of  religion 
somewhat  lessened  and  impaired : 
readers  of  a  more  serious  class  may 
peruse  it  probably  in  a  different  spi¬ 
rit,  and  rise  from  its  perusal  with  a 
different  impression ;  but  would  they 
not  have  perused  it  with  more  unmix¬ 
ed  pleasure,  and  wuth  more  decided 
benefit,  had  its  more  serious  parts 
been  unconnected  with  what  is  put 
in  merely  to  interest  or  amuse  ?  And, 
besides,  such  works  are  not  address¬ 
ed,  or  intended  for  readers  of  the 
latter  description,  w’ho  can  find 

“  Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing.” 

There  is  another  ground  on  which 
1  would  object  to  these  serio-comic 
productions.  I  am  very  much  of 
Gray’s  opinion,  that  to  lie  on  a  sofa 
and  read  new  novels  is  one  of  the 
joys  of  Paradise.  But  this  cannot  be 
said  of  the  works  1  allude  to.  Reli¬ 
gion  is  too  important  and  too  serious 
to  be  productive  of  mere  amusement. 
It  has  its  proper  place  in  the  world 
of  literature,  and  ought  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  of  and  discussed  in  a  manner  be¬ 
coming  and  suitable  to  its  dignity 
and  importance.  One  resorts  to  a  no¬ 
vel  for  recreation  and-  delight — not 
for  information  on  disputed  points 
of  religion.  It  is  as  much  out  of 
place  in  a  novel,  as  it  is  in  the 
chit-chat  of  the  vain  and  the  gay. 
It  afibrds  me  pleasure  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  to  |)erceive  that  religion  has 
now-a-days  become  so  fashionable 
and  so  universal,  because  it  is  much 
better  to  be  serious  in  our  fashions 
than  frivolous  or  wieJeed.  But,  to 
speak  the  truth,  1  do  not  much  like 
the  change.  When  young  and  live¬ 
ly,  I  loved  to  indulge  in  the  gaiety 
and  cheerfulness  of  youth,  and  now, 
when  1  am  old,  1  love  to  dwell 
on  the  delightful  retrospection,  and 
take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  youth  of 
the  present  day  sharing  the  same 
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uuiisements,  and  enioying  the  same 
fi’rolicsomeness  in  which  1  fonnerly 
irticipated  with  so  much  zest.  1 
loved  the  quiet  seclusion  and  serious 
retirement  of  my  closet,  in  its  regular 
returns, — I  loved  the  good  old  man 
vho  impressed  on  my  mind,  with  holy 
Tervour,  the  truths  of  divine  religion 
If— and,  above  all,  I  loved  the  lessons 
which  he  taught  me.  Things  are 
[changed  now,  and  1  do  not  think  for 
the  better.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
nsh  to  lessen  the  importance,  or  li- 
nit  the  influence  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  1  am  afraid  that  the  true 
mnciple  of  religion  is  generally,  in 
mr  days,  very  much  misunderstood. 
It  is  neither  austere,  nor  gloomy, 
lor  disagreeable.  It  imposes  no 
dieck  on  our  natural  inclinations, 
mless  where  they  are  really  wicked 
)r  sinful — nor  does  it  proscribe  gra- 
ifications,  which  are  in  themselves 
innocent,  although,  perhaps,  neither 
difying  nor  improving.  On  the 
)ntrary,  if  properly  understood, 
ind  truly  felt  by  its  disciples,  it 
>ught  to  superinduce  a  cheerful- 
less  much  more  exhilarating  than 
in  be  produced  or  derived  from  any 
lere  worldly  pleasures.  But  what 
re  the  opinions  of  our  religiosi  on 
nese  points  ?  Not  only  are  our  most 
mocent  and  rational  amusements 
objected  to  and  anathematised,  but 
►ur  very  novels,  the  most  delightful 
nd  exquisite  of  all  our  enjoyments, 
nd,  we  are  sure — when  kept  within 
lie  bounds  of  moderation — the  most 

f  mocent  also,  are  not  openly  cen- 
l^  wredor  objected  to,  but  converted 
*“10  extraordinary  vehicles  for  the 
inmunication  of  religious  improve- 
ent !  It  would  not  so  annoying, 
“  so  disagreeable,  to  repress  novel 
rriiing  altogether,  as  thus  to  deaden 
influence,  and  destroy  its  efficacy. 


by  a  load  of  religious  instruction.  1 1 
is  quite  clear,  that,  by  introducing  so 
important  and  so  engrossing  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  religion,  into  this  light  and 
beautiful  species  of  reading  brides 
the  injury  done  to  the  religion  itself, 
the  world  is  deprived  of  a  most  ra¬ 
tional  and  beneficial  source  of  grati¬ 
fication.  The  literary  labours  of  the 
much  ridiculed,  and  perhaps  much 
injured  Leigh  Richmond,  and  the 
ponderous  tomes  of  Hannah  More's 
lucubrations,  are  preferable  to  this 
insidious  kind  of  comppsition.  1 
hope  I  will  not  be  misunderstood 
in  expressing  sentiments  like  these. 
My  objection  lies  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  grave,  important,  and  se¬ 
rious  matter,  into  compositions  which 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  resort 
to  for  the  most  delightful  recrea¬ 
tion  ;  and  1  found  iny  objections  as 
well  upon  the  inconsistent  and  de¬ 
grading  conjunction,  which  is  thus 
made  between  what  is  of  deep  im¬ 
portance  and  what  is  merely  condu¬ 
cive  to  amusement,  as  upon  the  se¬ 
rious  *'  jury  which  1  conceive  such 
compositions  are  calculated  to  do  to 
religion  itself. 

I  do  not  therefore  conceive  this 
an  evil  of  a  trifling  or  unimportant 
nature.  It  is  one  which,  within  these 
few  years,  has  become  of  consider¬ 
able  magnitude,  and  threatens  to  in* 
un^iate  and  overwhelm  our  strongest 
barriers  of  literary  recreation,  as  well 
as  to  overturn  and  degrade  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  sacred  religion.  1  have 
b^n  silently,  and  with  regret,  watch¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  this  unsuitable, 
and  inconsiderate,  and  pernicious 
conduct — and  1  hope  a  remonstrance 
like  the  present,  in  the  spirit  of  kind 
ness  and  humanity,  will  put  an  im¬ 
mediate  stop  to  the  evil.  M. 

Iri  July  1823. 
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K  In  interesting  events,  perhaps  no  those  disturbed  periods  of  the  world, 
^ual  portion  of  history  r.an  vie  with  as  little  conducive  to  the  happiness  or 
''  la^  thirty  years  of  European  war  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  it 
1  dissension.  The  mighty  convul-  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  fa¬ 
ns,  and  the  great  revolutions  which  vourable  to  the  development  of  ^eat 
!  have  witneraed  during  this  periodi  mental  energies,  which  might  nave 
|ve  succeeded  each  other  with  a  ra-  slumbered  for  ever  in  the  tranquillity 
aity  that  leaves  the  mind  wrapt  in  of  peace,  and  to  the  formation  of 
^nishment  and  awe.  However  characters  which,  however  they  may 
ich  the  philosopher  may  lament  be  condemned  in  the  eye  of  calm  rca- 
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•oD)  hive  ever  chilleiigcd  the  adini-  brighter  and  ^fresher  hue.  ^  These  irt  K 
ration  of  mankind.  It  is  in  those  the  seeds  which  spring  up  into  a  rich  R 
times  of  convulsion  and  great  politi-  harvest  of  memoirs,  biography,  auec-  B 
cal  excitement,  that  all  the  daring  dotes,  until  these  materials  are  gra-  B 
spirits  of  the  community  are  thrown  dually  condensed  into  a  formal  nar-  K 
loose,  as  it  were,  from  the  restraints  rative  by  the  regular  historian.  B 
and  regular  discipline  of  society.  In  Respecting  the  great  events  of  our  B 
a  season  of  tranquillity  and  regular  own  times,  and  the  Emperor  Napo-  K 
government,  when  every  thing  is  in  leon,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  piece,  R 
its  right  place,  and  one  uniform  rou-  we  have  already  had  various  anec-  Ir 
tine  must  be  gone  through,  to  reach  dotes,  and  a  great  store  of  interesting  B 
certain  objecU, — when  every  one  information.  They  have,  however,  al!  K 
must  tread  the  beaten  track,  dulness  come  from  one  source,  and  they  hart  E 
and  ulent  are  more  upon  a  level.  Ge-  all,  therefore,  one  uniform  bias ;  and,  E 
nius  is  obliged  to  walk  by  fixed  rules,  in  order  to  throw  a  correct  and  im-  B 
The  leaden  band  of  authority  weighs  partial  light  on  many  controvertible  B 
down  the  bold  aspirations  of  talent ;  points,  we  require  to  have  the  twd-  B 
interest  is  then  the  only  sure  road  to  mony  and  opinions  of  others.  The  B 
distinction  :  it  is  court  favour  which  work  of  Las  Casas,  though  admira-  A 
unlocks  the  door  of  preferment ;  and  ble,  and  as  candid  and  moderate  as  B 
unless  modest  merit  can  contrive  to  coidd  have  been  exp^ted,  was  still  E 
get  possession  of  this  key,  the  flowery  necessarily  partial  to  its  object ;  and  P 
time  of  hope  and  activity  may  wither  on  this  account,  though  even  froiri  R 
away  in  vain  despondency,  or  the  his  narrative  we  might  see  the  truf  R 
tire  of  genius  may  never  be  kindled,  state  of  things,  yet  many  points  are  B 
but  may  be  allowed  to  lie  dormant  in  naturally  thrown  into  the  back-  B 
the  quiet  shade  of  domestic  life,  and  ground,  which  more  iro^rtial  narra-  R 
in  some  ordinary  occupation.  But  tors  would  have  brougnt  more  pro-  |t 
once  remove  these  weights,  which  de-  minently  forward.  It  is  in  this  view  p 
press  the  elastic  force  of  genius —  that  the  present  work  of  [Genera!  R 
once  remove  the  mounds  and  sluices  Rapp  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  it  ap-  |  j 
which  dam  up  the  waters  within  pears  to  be  the  production  of  an  inde-  | 
their  old,  regular,  and  well-known  pendent  mind,  which  boldly  disap- 
channels,  and  the  stream  issues  forth  proved  of  Buonaparte's  projects  and 
in  all  its  irresistible  majesty  and  nis  policy,  while  be  was  in  the  xenith 
power,  sweeping  down  every  oppo-  of  his  power,— of  one  who  was  no  M 
sing  obstacle,  but  enriching,  at  the  flatterer  of  him  during  his  greatness. 
same  time,  and  fertilizing  the  earth  and  who  now  calmly  states,  from  the 
over  which  it  is  spread.  All  the  retirement  of  private  life,  wherein  he 
great  prizes  furnished  by  the  lottery  condemned  of  his  character  and  poll- 
of  society  are  then  set  up  to  open  cy.  General  Rapp,  it  is  well  known,  ^ 
competiuon  ;  there  is  no  vantage-  was  highly  trusted  by  the  Empwr, 
ground  in  the  great  arena  where  the  was  employed  by  him  in  missions, 
struggle  is  to  take  place ;  and  in  this  and  in  important  military  commands. 
convulsion  of  the  world,  every  man  and  the  fullest  reliance  was  placed  on  ^ 
naturally  rises  to  the  level  of  nis  ta-  his  talents,  devotion,  and  valour. 
lents  and  courage.  Aspiring  talent,  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  thep** 
far  from  ^ing  kept  down,  is  kindled  lace,  and  was  frequently  in  close  W 
into  activity  by  the  prospect  of  such  intercourse  with  Buonaparte,  in  th^  M 
an  unbounded  field  for  its  exertions  j  most  critical  moments  of  action.  Hi*  ^ 
**  *  blaze,  and  sends  forth  opportunities,  therefore,  cannot  be  ^ 

a  light  and  a  glory  which  it  cannot  questioned,  and  the  volume  before  us  s. 
possess  in  more  p^ceable  tiroes,  how-  contains  the  result  of  his  obsem* : 
ever  inuch  safer  it  may  then  be,  as  a  tions.  It  is  written  in  a  brief  / 
qmet  habitation  to  dwell  in.  Times  vigorous  style,  rising  into  aniroatioB 
of  trouble  then  afford  the  choicest  with  the  subject,  and  is  totally  de- 
mat^als  ot  historj',  which,  as  Gold-  void  of  affectation.  It  seems  the  bo- 
smith  remarks,  is  little  else  than  a  nest  effusion  of  a  brave  soldier, 
re^t«  of  human  mise^  ;  its  in-  tached,  by  every  tie  of  gratitude 
adents,  its  character,  its  various  admiration,  to  his  long  victorio»“ 
acenes,  assume,  in  these  periods,  a  leader,  but  still  not  blind  to  tho<f 
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obvious  faults  of  his  policy  ami  con¬ 
duct,  which  terminated  in  his  ruin. 

General  Rapp  was  fortunate  e- 
nough  to  attract,  in  an  early  part  of 
his  career,  the  notice  of  Desaix. 
fie  had  served  several  years  in  the 
Capacity  of  a  subaltern ;  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard,  which  was  in  disorder, 
having  been  quickly  rallied,  he  threw 
iinself,  with  about  a  hundred  hus- 
rs,  among  the  enemy's  troops.  He 
succeeded,  by  this  vigorous  and  well- 
timed  attack,  in  driving  them  back, 
and  returned  covered  with  w'ounds. 
Desaix  from  that  moment  became 
is  patron.  He  made  him  his  aide- 
de-camp,  and  carried  him  with  him 
to  Kgypt.  After  his  death,  at  Ma¬ 
rengo,  Buonaparte,  from  his  regard 
for  Desaix,  appointed  Rapp  to  a 
post  about  his  own  person ;  and 
from  this  time  he  was  considered  a 
man  of  importance.  He  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  person  of  Napoleon, 
whose  character  he  had  therefore  an 
opportunity  of  observing,  and  which 
he  defends  from  some  of  the  usual 
reproaches  thrown  upon  it.  He  will 
not  allow  that  he  was  either  harsh, 
violent,  or  passionate.  Absorbed  as 
he  was  in  business — thwarted  in  his 
views,  he  allows  that  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  impatient,  and  liable  to  great 
|inequalities  of  temper.  But  these 
sudden  and  transitory  gusts  of  ca- 
rice  and  humour  gave  way  before 
the  natural  generosity  of  his  temper. 
Besides,  he  informs  us,  that  there  were 
always  persons  about  him  to  flatter 

fim  in  his  humours,  and  to  add  fuel 
3  the  fire  of  his  anger.  “  Your  Ma- 
?sty,”  they  would  say,  **  is  right ; 
^~uch  a  one  deserves  to  be  either  shot 
or  banished ;  examples  are  necessary 
^0  the  inaintainance  of  tranquillity.^' 
Ipf  contributions  were  to  be  levied  in 
the  enemy's  country,  and  if  twenty 
millions  were  wanted,  they  would 
have  advised  him  to  raise  ten  more. 
In  the  same  manner  they  encouraged 
him  in  all  his  schemes,  and  plunged 
him  into  continual  wars ;  “  and 
thus,”  says  Rapp,  “  they  gave  to  his 
t^eign  a  character  of  violence  quite 
to  his  character  and  habits, 
^hich  were  perfectly  good-natured 
Janj  gentle.” 

1  The  present  work  is  in  no  respect 
«  regular  historical  narrative.  It  is 
merely  an  account  of  the  events  in 
j^l^hich  General  Rapp  was  personally 


engaged.  He  commences  wiUi  the 
third  Austrian  war,  which  broke  out 
while  the  troops  were  encamped  at 
Boulogne,  and  which  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz ;  and  even  of  this 
wonderful  campaign  he  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  any  general  or  com¬ 
prehensive  view,  but  merely  tells 
what  came  under  his  own  observa¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  known  by  what  sur¬ 
prising  and  vast  combinations  Buo¬ 
naparte,  deceiving  the  Austrian  ge¬ 
nerals  as  to  the  point  of  his  attack, 
succeeded  in  surrounding  their  army, 
and  finally  forced  the  greater  part  of 
this  immense  force  to  surrender.  Our 
author  gives  a  lively  account  of  these 
remarkable  events,— of  the  frightful 
disorder  and  dismay  which  reigned 
in  the  Austrian  army, — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  vigour,  animation, 
and  confidence,  which  inspired  all 
ranks  among  the  French,  and  which 
impelled  them  to  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  feats  of  almost  miraculous  va¬ 
lour.  The  opposite  influences  of 
victory  and  defeat  were  fully  dis¬ 
played  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
two  armies ;  and  the  French,  march¬ 
ing  almost  night  and  day,  through 
the  most  dreadful  roads,  exposed  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  cold  and  wet, 
rushed  upon  their  enemy  as  their 
sure  prey,  however  unequal  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  finally  destroyed,  or  made 
prisoners,  the  wreck  of  Mack's  fine 
army,  which  had  escaped  in  different 
directions  from  Ulm.  We  have  a 
spirited  account  of  the  pursuit,  and 
of  the  vigour  and  masterly  combi¬ 
nations  by  which  such  vast  results 
were  accomplished.  Finally,  they 
arrived  at  Austerlitz,  where  the  war 
was  to  be  concluded.  It  is  well  known, 
that,  previous  to  this  action,  it  was 
part  of  Napoleon's  game  to  inflame 
the  confidence  of  the  Allies  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  that  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  decoying  them  into  this  snare. 
The  battle  commenced,  and,  contra¬ 
ry  to  their  expectations,  the  Russians 
every  where  encountered  an  obstinate 
resistance.  At  last  they  made  a  grand 
effort  with  their  Imperial  Guard,  and 
succeeded  in  penetrating  one  of  the 
French  brigades,  which  they  were 
cutting  in  pieces.  General  Rapp 
was  sent  forward  by  Napoleon,  wno 
heard  the  fire  of  musketry,  to  recon¬ 
noitre,  and  to  make  an  attack  with 
the  centre.  The  following  is  the  ac* 
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count  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  decisive  attack  was  executed  : 

I  advanced  in  good  order ;  I  had  the 
brave  Colonel  Morland  on  my  left,  and 
General  Dallemagne  on  my  right.  “  Do 
you  see,**  said  I  to  my  troop,  “  our  friends 
and  brothers  trampled  on  by  the  enemy  ? 
avenge  them,  avenge  our  colours.**  We 
rushed  on  the  artillerv’,  which  was  taken. 
The  cavalry,  who  awaited  us,  was  repul¬ 
sed  by  the  same  shock ;  they  fled  in  dis¬ 
order,  and  we,  as  well  as  the  enemy,  tram¬ 
pled  over  the  bodies  of  our  troops,  whose 
s<}uare8  had  been  penetrated.  The  men 
who  had  escaped  being  wounded,  were 
rallied.  A  stjuadron  of  horse  grenadiers 
arrived  to  reinforce  me ;  and  I  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  receive  the  reserves,  who  came  up 
io  aid  of  the  Russian  guard.  We  resum¬ 
ed  the  attack,  which  was  maintained  with 
terrible  fury.  The  infantry  dared  not 
venture  to  fire  ;  all  was  confusion ;  we 
fought  man  to  man.  Finally,  the  intre¬ 
pidity  of  our  troops  triumph^  over  every 
obstacle.  The  Russians  fled  and  disper¬ 
sed.  Alexander,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  witnessed  the  defeat.  Stationed 
on  a  height,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
field  of  battle,  they  saw  the  guard,  which 
was  expected  to  decide  the  victory,  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  handftd  of  brave  men.  Their 
guns  and  baggage  had  fallen  into  our 
hands,  and  Prince  Repnin  was  our  pri¬ 
soner.  Unfortunately,  we  had  a  great 
numberof  men  killed  and  wounded.  Colo- 
lonel  Morland  was  no  more,  and  I  had 
myself  received  a  sabre  wound  in  the 
h(»d.  I  went  to  render  an  account  of 
this  affair  to  the  Emjx;ror.  My  broken 
sabre,  my  wound,  the  blood  with  which 
1  was  covered,  the  decided  advantage  we 
had  gained  with  so  small  a  force  over  the 
enemy’s  chosen  troops,  inspired  Napoleon 
with  the  idea  of  the  picture  which  was 
fadiited  by  Gerard. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  produced 
the  jieace  of  Presburg,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  wus  all-powerful  in  Europe. 
During  this  short,  but  memorable 
year,  Prussia  temporized  ;  but  her 
conduct  was  soon  decided,  by  the  ra¬ 
pid  events  of  the  campaign.  Napo¬ 
leon,  however,  penetrated  her  policy. 
He  plainly  saw  that  her  friendship 
was  the  consequence  of  his  success  ; 
that  she  was  waiting  for  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  events,  to  declare  herself 
cither  his  ally  or  his  enemy  ;  and  he 
accordingly  took  from  her  part  of  her 
territories.  The  Prussians  became 
irritated,  and  a  new  war  approached. 
The  battle  of  Jena  was  fougnt,  which 
laid  Prussia  at  the  feet  of  her  irri¬ 


tated  enemy,  from  whom  she  expc-  i 
rienced  the  most  harsh  and  overbear¬ 
ing  conduct ;  and  thus  was  laid  the  I 
foundation  of  that  mortal  enmity  ; 
which  has  ever  since  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  the  Prussians  and  the  French. 
Prussia  had  now'  to  suffer  a  long 
train  of  indignities,  from  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  her  victorious  ebemies,  who 
were  quartered  on  her  subjects,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  making  them 
feel  their  degradation.  This  was  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  or 
rather  it  proceeded  from  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  his  temper,  which  appears  to 
have  been  highly  incensed  against 
Prussia.  The  army  advanced  to 
Potsdam,  where  Napoleon’s  head¬ 
quarters  were  established.  Poland 
was  entered, — the  battles  of  Eylau 
and  Friedland  took  place, — and  peace 
was  concluded.  In  entering  Poland, 
the  army  encountered  the  most 
grievous  fatigues  and  privations. 
The  French  soldiers  disliked  the 
country  extremely.  They  could  nei¬ 
ther  procure  bread  nor  water.  They 
had  learned  the  following  four  words, 
which  they  said  constituted  the  whole 
Polish  language :  **  Kleba  ?  niema ; 
vota.^  Sara: — Some  bread?  there  is 
none  ;  some  water  ?  we  will  go^  and 
fetch  it.”  These  words  gave  occasion 
to  the  following  anecdote,  which 
shews  Napoleon’s  capacity  for  ruling 
the  minds  of  his  troops,  and  keeping 
them  in  good  humour : 

Napoleon  one  day  |)assed  by  a  column 
of  infantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Na- 
sielsk,  where  the  troops  were  sufl’ering  the 
greatest  privations,  on  account  of  the  mud, 
which  prevented  the  arrival  of  provisions. 

Pa))a,  kleba?*’  exclaimed  a  soldier. 

“  Niema,*’ ^  replied  the  Emperor.  The 
whole  column  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter : 
they  asked  for  nothing  more. 

Some  severe  actions  were  fought 
in  Poland.  In  one  of  these,  General 
Rapp,  who  was  sent  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  a  wood,  had  his  left  arm 
broken  by  a  musket  bullet.  He  was 
removed  to  Warsaw,  where  he  was  vi¬ 
sited  by  Na\K)leon.  Of  this  visit  the 
General  gives  the  following  account : 

Napoleon  arrived  there  on  the  Ist  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  come 
and  see  me.  **  Well,  Rapp,**  said  he, 

you  are  wounded  again  ;  and  on  your 
unlucky  arm,  too.**  It  was  the  ninth 
wound  which  I  had  received  on  iny  left 
arm,  and  the  Emperor  thereftm:  called  it 
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Itny  unlucky  arm — “  No  wonder,  Sire,” 
|said  I ;  we  are  always  amidst  battles.” 

‘  We  shall  perhaps  have  done  fighting,” 
he  replied,  “  when  we  are  eighty  years 
*€)ld.” 

MM.  Boyer  and  Yvan  dressed  my 
wound  in  his  presence.  When  Napoleon 
saw  that  the  bone  was  really  broken,  he 
aaid,  His  arm  must  be  amputated.  He 
is  now  very  ill ;  and  this  wound  may  be 
I  his  death.”  M.  Boyer  smiled,  and  said, 

I  **  Your  Majesty  w’ould  go  too  hastily  to 
|  ;  work  :  the  General  is  young  and  vigorous, 

I  we  shall  cure  him.”— “  !  hope,”  said  I; 

^  this  is  not  the  last  time  you  will  have 
occasion  to  make  me  suffer  martyrdom.” 

In  order  to  re-establish  his  health, 

,  General  Rapp  was  now  sent  to  the 
^  government  of  Thorn,  with  instruc- 
i  tions  not  of  the  mildest  description. 
Napoleon  passed  through  Dantzic  on 
the  29th  May.  He  expected  that 
this  new  acquisition  would  afford  him 
the  most  immense  resources,  particu¬ 
larly  in  specie ;  and  he  gave  Rapp 
the  strictest  orders  to  collect  the  con¬ 
tributions,  which  amounted  to  twenty 
millions,  and  which  were  afterwards 
extended  to  thirty  millions,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  treaty.  Any  means  he 
was  empowered  to  resort  to,  in  order 
to  make  good  the  contributions ;  in 
j  other  words,  to  plunder  and  ruin  the 
wretched  inhabitants ;  and  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  took  place  in  consequence, 
as  must  raise  our  detestation  of  those 
tyrants,  who  could  so  coolly  consign 
a  peaceable  country  to  cruel  and  law¬ 
less  extortion.  To  collect  the  con- 

itribution  was  found  impossible ;  and 
the  effect  of  such'  an  extravagant 
imposition,  was  to  place  the  people 
at  the  mercy  of  tneir  plunderers. 
“  Sometimes  (says  Rapp)  one  mea¬ 
sure  of  severity  was  resorted  to,  and 
sometimes  another.  The  common 
people,  as  well  as  the  richest  and 
most  considerable  citizens,  were  all 
threatened  in  their  turns.”  What  a 
system  of  detestable  tyranny  and 
cruelty  is  here  disclosed  !  We  have 

Inot,  to  be  sure,  all  the  details,  which 
would  be  highly  instructive;  but 
we  can  easily  figure  all  the  cold¬ 
blooded  scenes  of  oppression  and 
cruelty,  which  would  take  place  un¬ 
der  the  unbounded  license  thus  given 
to  military  robbery.  General  Rapp 
to  have  mitigated  the  rigour 
of  his  orders.  He  could  not  consent 
to  be  the  agent  of  such  rapacity  and 


cruelty  ;  and  he  extorted  from  Dant¬ 
zic,  under  the  mild  regime  of  martial 
law,  only  thirteen  millions.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  the  population  of 
those  oppressed  countries  should  have 
risen  in  a  mass  against  their  tyrants, 
who  so  cruelly  abused  the  rights  of 
conquest  ?  The  determined  resistance 
which  afterwards  broke  out  against 
the  overgrown  power  of  Buonaparte, 
after  the  destruction  of  his  army  in 
Russia,  was  the  consequence  of  his 
previous  cruel  and  impolitic  exactions, 
and  of  the  continental  system,  and 
the  destruction  of  commerce  which 
spread  universal  misery,  and  brought 
the  evil  to  its  height.  All  these 
measures,  it  appears,  were  strongly 
condemned  by  General  Rapp,  who 
warned  him  of  their  consequences, 
and  of  the  general  rising  which  was 
threatened  in  Germany.  Napoleon, 
who  disliked  anticipations  of  evil, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  admonitions, 
and  replied,  that  the  Germans  were 
dogs  which  would  bark,  but  would 
not  bite.  He  found,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  General  Rapp's  words  were 
faithfully  fulfilled,  and  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  conquered  countries, 
whom  his  oppressions  had  raised  up, 
were  his  most  formidable  and  his 
most  inveterate  enemies.  Rapp,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  execute  the  conti¬ 
nental  system  in  all  its  rigour.  He 
refused  to  burn  English  goods,  by 
which  he  would  have  utterly  ruined 
the  inhabitants  of  Dantzic ;  and  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  conniving  at  the 
entrance  and  the  sale  of  contraband 
goods,  as  they  were  caUed — the  com¬ 
merce  in  which  he  found  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
people.  With  one  hand  to  abstract 
their  wealth,  and  with  the  other  to 
ruin  their  trade,  which  were,  how¬ 
ever,  the  orders  he  received,  would 
have  set  before  his  eyes  such  wretch¬ 
edness  and  discontent,  that  he  cnuld 
not  encounter  it.  He  could  not 
bear  to  live  amid  the  cries  of  mi¬ 
sery,  and  to  hear  for  ever  sound¬ 
ing  in  his  ears,  the  curses  of  those 
who  were  brought  to  ruin' by  his  un¬ 
feeling  policy.  Rapp  read  in  these 
curses  the  earnest  of  mture  vengeance, 
slow,  but  sure  ;  a  bloody  arrear  run¬ 
ning  up  against  him,  until  the  fatal 
day  of  reckoning  which  was  soon  to 
come.  In  civilized  Europe,  the  op¬ 
pressor  may  strut  his  hour  upon  the 
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stage ;  but  lie  is  sure  to  be  brought 
ilown  at  last.  The  enlightened  rea¬ 
son  of  mankind  cannot  be  for  ever 
provoked  with  impunity  ;  and  those 
who,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  trust 
entirely  to  force  for  maintaining  vio¬ 
lent  \vrong,  will,  some  day  or  other, 
perceive  their  mistake,  ^me  false 
step  they  will  make  in  the  long-run — 
some  fatal  mischance  will  befall  them 
in  the  fluctuating  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  then  will  be  poured  upon 
their  devoted  heads  the  whole  ac¬ 
cumulated  wrath  of  outraged  hu¬ 
manity.  They  will  fall,  and  there 
will  be  none  to  help  them  ;  but  their 
enemies  will  cluster  round  them,  and 
trample  them  down.  The  Holy  Al¬ 
liance  should  think  in  time  of  this 
awful  lesson,  which  all  history  holds 
out  for  their  instruction.  Mankind 
may  for  a  time  be  borne  down  under 
physical  force ;  but  no  chains  can 
bind  the  human  mind ;  and  where, 
by  galling  and  wide-extended  oppres¬ 
sion,  an  intense  sympathy  is  created 
between  many  minds,  the  valiant 
arm  will  not  be  long  wanting  to  se¬ 
cond  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  gathering  storm  will 
rush  forth,  and  lay  prostrate  all  that 
stands  in  its  way. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  enter¬ 
tained  great  prejudices  against  the 
Prussians,  and  to  have  treated  them 
accordingly.  He  said,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  “  Overlook  nothing  in  the 
Prussians ;  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  raise  their  heads.”  In  these  feel¬ 
ings  Rapp  acknowledges  that  he,  for  a 
long  time,  participated,  and  that  he 
behaved  to  the  Prussians  with  great 
severity.  But  he  gradually  relaxed 
in  this  unjust  rigour.  “  Both  sides,” 
he  adds,  “  began  to  lay  aside  their 
mutual  animosities,  and  confidence 
WM  re-established.”  He  wrote  to 
this  effect  to  Napoleon,  in  order  to 
soften  his  severity.  He  told  him 
that  the  King  and  the  Government 
never  ceased  to  recommend  that  re¬ 
signation  to  the  people  which  misfor¬ 
tune  renders  indispensable.  The  first 
intellipnce  of  the  disasters  of  the 
French  arms  in  Spain  awakened  the 
fiaine  which  was  but  half  extinguish¬ 
ed,  and  violently  agitated  the  public 
mind,  l^neral  Rapp  informed  Na- 
polwn  of  this  ;  but  he,  disliking  the 
renval  of  painful  recollections,  and 
unpleasing  anticipations  of  the  fu¬ 


ture,  replied  to  him,  Germans  are 
not  Spaniards  ;  the  character  of  the 
German  bears  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  fierce  Catalonian.” 

Napoleon  went  to  Spain,  where  he 
overthrew  all  that'  was  opposetl  to 
him.  He  was  recalled  by  the  fourth 
Austrian  war,  which  had  now  be¬ 
gun,  and  was  forced  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Bavaria,  threatened  by 
Austria.  Rapp  found  him  at  Land- 
shut,  after  gaining  the  victory  at 
Ratisbon.  He  was  drily  received  by 
the  Emperor,  with  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  : 

“  How  do  your  Prussians  and  Dant- 
zickers  get  on  ?  You  ought  to  have  made 
the  latter  pay  me  what  they  owe  me. 
You  see  we  have  not  all  been  killed  in 
Spain ;  I  still  have  men  enough  left  to 
beat  the  Austrians.^  I  felt  the  allusion. 

The  array  marched  on  Vienna. 
The  battle  of  Esslingen  took  place, 
where  thousands  of  brave  men  lost 
their  lives ;  the  French  army  was  in 
a  most  perilous  position,  when  Ge¬ 
neral  Rapp,  who  was  sent  forward 
to  reinforce  Count  Lobau,  advised 
him  to  attack  the  advanced  columns 
of  the  enemy,  and  drive  them  back 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Thi.s 
attack  succeeded.  The  village  of 
Esslingen  was  carried,  and  the  ^fety 
of  the  army  ensured.  In  this  at¬ 
tack  General  Rapp  bore  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part,  and  received  the  marked 
approbation  of  Napoleon.  The  bat¬ 
tle  of  Wagram  was  fought,  and  nego- 
ciations  were  afterwards  commenced. 

Buonaparte  was  generally  in  good 
humour,  of  which  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specimen : 

One  day  I  was  soliciting  him  for  the 
promotion  of  two  officers :  “  I  will  not 
make  so  many  promotions,”  said  he; 
“  Berthier  has  already  made  me  do  too 
much  in  that  way.”  Then,  turning  to 
Laoriston,  “  Lauriston,”  said  he,  ”  we 
did  not  get  on  so  fast  in  our  time,  did 
we  ?  I  continued  for  many  years  in  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant !” — “  That  may  be. 
Sire,  but  you  have  since  made  up  famous¬ 
ly  for  your  lost  time.” — He  laughed  at 
my  repartee,  and  my  request  w'as  granted. 

The  negociations  proceeded  slow¬ 
ly,  and  Germany  groaned  under  the 
heavy  load  of  supporting  the  fo¬ 
reign  troops.  One  sentiment  of  ven¬ 
geance  was  now  beginning  to  ani¬ 
mate  men’s  minds,— conspiracies  were 
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set  on  foot, — plots  were  discovered, — 
and  Najwleon's  mind  was  disquieted 
by  agitating  rumours.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  a  singular  circumstance 
occurred,  well  calculated  to  awaken, 
in  his  mind,  not  merely  a  salutary 
terror  for  his  life,  but  doubts  as  to 
the  policy  of  that  warlike  course  he 
was  pursuing.  A  young  man,  who 
approached  near  the  person  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  on  pretence  that  he  wished  to 
present  a  petition  to  him,  having  ex¬ 
cited  some  suspicions, was  apprehend¬ 
ed,  and  a  large  carving-knife  was 
found  concealed  in  his  pocket.  The 
following  particulars  of  this  singular 
story,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Journal  of  Las  Casas,  we  shall  give 
in  General  Rapp*s  own  words.  Be¬ 
ing  brought  before  Napoleon,  the 
narration  proceeds : 

The  presence  of  Napoleon  made  not 
the  least  impression  on  him,  but  he  sa¬ 
luted  him  respectfully.  The  Emperor 
I  asked  him  whether  he  could  speak  French, 
^  and  he  rqilied,  in  a  firm  tone,  “  Very  lit- 
i  tie.”  Napoleon  then  directed  me  to  ask 
’  him,  in  his  name,  the  following  questions : 

— Where  were  you  born  ?” — “  In 
^  Naumburgh.” — “  What  is  your  father  ?” 
I  — A  protestant  minister.” — ‘‘  How  old 
]  are  you  ?” — “  I  am  eighteen  years  of  age.” 

3  — What  did  you  intend  to  do  with  the 
"  knife?” — “  To  kill  you.” — “  You  are 
‘  mud,young  man ;  you  are  an  illuminatus''* 
I  — “  1  am  not  mad ;  and  I  know  not  what 
is  meant  by  an  illumiiiatus'' — “  You  are 
sick,  then.” — “  I  am  not  sick  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  in  good  health.”— Why 
did  you  wish  to  assassinate  me  ?”— “  Be- 
:  cause  you  have  caused  the  misfortunes  of 
^  my  country.” — ‘‘  Have  I  done  you  any 
harm  ?”— “  You  have  done  harm  to  me 
as  well  as  to  all  Germans.”— “  By  whom 
were  you  sent  ?  Who  instigated  you  to 
this  crime  ?” — “  Nobody.  I  determined 
[  to  take  your  life,  from  the  conviction  that 
,  I  should  thereby  render  the  highest  ser- 
1  vice  to  my  country  and  to  Europe.*’— 
”  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  me  ?” 
.  — “  I  saw  you  at  Erfurt,  at  the  time  of 
the  interview.” — “  Did  you  then  intend 
to  assassinate  me  “  No ;  I  thought 
that  you  w'ould  no  longer  wage  war  in 
Germany  ;  I  was  then  one  of  your  most 
ardent  admirers,”— “  How  long  have 

you  been  in  Vienna  ?” _ “  Ten  days.” _ 

‘‘  Why  did  you  so  long  defer  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  your  design  ?”— **  I  came  to 
Schoenbrunn  a  week  ago ;  but  the  parade 
was  over  when  I  arrived,  and  I  postpori- 
^  the  execution  of  my  design  until  this 
day  1  tell  either  mad 


or  sick.” — “  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.”— “  Desire  Corvisart  to  come 
here.”— “  Who  is  Corvisart  ?”— “  He  is 
a  physician,”  I  replied.— “  I  have  no 
ne^  of  him.”  We  remained  silent  un¬ 
til  the  doctor  arrived.  St.  *  •  *  evinced 
the  utmost  indiflerence.  At  length  Cor¬ 
visart  made  his  ap{)earance.  Napoleon 
directed  him  to  feel  the  young  man’s 
pulse.  ”  Am  not  I  quite  w’ell.  Sir  ?”— 
“  He  is  in  very  good  health,”  said  the 
doctor,  addressing  himself  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror — “  I  told  you  so,”  said  St.  *  * 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

Napoleon  was  embarrassed  by  the  un¬ 
concerned  manner  of  the  oflfender. 

“  You  are  a  wild  enthusiast,”  said  he ; 
“  you  will  ruin  your  family.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  your  life,  if  you  ask  {lardon 
for  the  crime  which  you  intended  to  com¬ 
mit,  and  for  w’hich  you  ought  to  be  sor¬ 
ry.” — “  I  w'ant  no  pardon,”  replied  St. 
*  *  • ;  “I  feel  the  deepest  regret  for  not 
having  executed  my  design.” — “  You 
seem  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  crime !”— “  To  kill  you  would 
not  have  been  a  crime,  but  a  duty.” — 
“  Whose  portrait  is  that  that  was  found 
upon  you  ?” — “  It  is  the  portrait  of  a 
young  lady  to  whom  I  am  attached.”— 
“  She  will  be  very  much  distressed  to 
'  hear  of  the  unhappy  situation  in  which 
you  are  placed !”— “  She  will  regret  to 
hear  that  I  have  not  succeeded.  She  de¬ 
tests  you  no  less  than  I  do.”— “  Would 
you  not  be  grateful  were  I  to  pardon 
you  ?”— “  I  would,  notwithstanding,  seize 
the  first  opportunity  of  taking  your  life.” 

Napoleon  was  confounded.  He  order¬ 
ed  the  prisoner  to  be  led  away ;  and  then 
entered  into  conversation  wdth  us,  and 
said  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  the  i7- 
lumimii.  In  the  evening  he  sent  for  me, 
and  said :  “  The  circumstance  that  oc¬ 
curred  to-day  is  very  extraordinary.  The 
plots  of  Berlin  and  Weimar  are  at  (he 
bottom  of  this  affair.”— I  repelled  these 
suspicions.  “  Women  are  capable  of  any 
thing,”  resumed  Najwleon. — “  Neither 
man  nor  woman  connected  with  those 
two  courts,”  I  replied,  “  would  ever  con¬ 
ceive  the  idea  of  so  atrocious  a  crime.”— 
“  Recollect  the  affair  of  SchilL”— “  It 
bears  no  resemblance  to  a  crime  like  this.” 
— “  You  may  say  what  you  please.  Ge¬ 
neral,  but  I  know  I  am  no  favourite  either 
at  Berlin  or  Weimar.”— “  That’s  very 
true  :  you  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be 
a  favourite  at  either  of  those  courts.  But 
because  they  dislike  you,  does  it  follow 
that  they  would  assassinate  you  ?” 

Buonaparte  had  observed  that  the 
people  01  Vienna  were  more  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  French  than  in*  their 


former  campaigns,  llapp  observed  to  striking  account  he  gives  of  the  state 

him,  that  despair  had  contributed  of  the  public  mind  : 

greatly  to  produce  this  feeling,  and  continental  system,  and  the  rigo« 

that  the  people  were  everywhere  rous  measures  employed  by  Napoleon  in 

tired  of  them  and  their  victories.  The  north  of  Germany,  excited  more  and 

Emperor,  he  observes,  did  not  like  more  dissatisfaction.  The  people  were 

this  sort  of  reflections.  He  was  fu-  exasperated.  I  was  frequently  applied  to 

rious  also  against  the  Russians,  be-  for  reports  on  their  situation  :  1  described 

cause  of  their  shuffling  and  insincere  them  such  as  they  really  were — oppress. 

conduct,  and  resolved  to  be  revenged  ed,  ruined,  and  driven  to  the  last  extre. 

on  them.  Thus,  passion  began  to  mity.  I  pointed  out  those  secret  socie. 

toke  the  lead  in  his  councils,  and  ties,  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  en. 

’thus  was  he  blindly  impelled,  under  roUed,  where  hatred  brooded  on  ven. 

its  influence,  to  his  ruin.  How  could  glance,  and  despair  collected  and  com. 

lie  imagine  that  cither  the  Russians  P‘“f- .  But  Napoleon  look^ 

or  the  Prussians  would  be  sincere  in  “P®"  societies  with  contempt.  He 

o  •  tU  '  •  tho  irnti  httl©  knew  the  character  of  the  Germans, 

flxuig  on  their  neighbours  the  iron 

yoke  of  French  oppression,  which  Rapp,  on  being  applied  to  for  his 
tliey  themselves  were  to  share  with  opinion  of  what  the  French  allies 
them  ?  This,  they  saw,  was  rivetting  would  do  in  the  event  of  any  rever- 
their  own  chains,  and  they  no  doubt  ses,  answered,  That  they  would 
played  the  part  of  allies  to  Napoleon  all  turn  against  the  French — that  the 
witn  a  very  bad  grace.  To  be  angry  Russians  and  Germans  would  rise  in 
at  this  was  folly,  and  the  effect  of  a  mass  to  throw  oflP  the  yoke — that  a 
blind  passion,  which  was  beginning  crusade  would  be  set  on  foot — that 
to  gain  the  ascendant  over  him,  and  even  the  King  of  Bavaria  would  join 
which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  formed  the  coalition,  and  the  King  of  Sax- 
part  of  the  plan  of  Providence  for  his  ony  would  be  forced  to  the  same  side 
destruction.  ^  by  his  subjects.”  With  this  report 

The  great  public  measure,  agitated  Napoleon  was  much  displeased,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  Austrian  war,  sent  it  to  Marshal  Davoust,  whom  he 
was  the  Imperial  divorce,  to  which  directed  to  notify  his  displeasure,  add. 
measure  Rapp  was  not  friendly,  ing,  that  he  was  greatly  astonished 
and,  in  consequence,  fell  into  some  that  one  of  his  aide-de-camps  should 
disgrace.  He  giv^  the  following  have  written  such  a  letter.  Rapp 
reason  for  his  aversion,  which  does  was  accordingly  out  of  favour  for  a 
honour  to  his  heart :  considerable  time.  When  Buonaparte 

I  felt  for  Josephine,  who  had  always  obliged  the  King  of  Prussia  to  send 
proved  herself  amiable,  simple,  and  unas«  to  Magdeburgh  aU  the  prohibited 
suming.  She  was  banished  to  Malmai-  merchandize  which  had  been  confis- 
son :  I  frequently  visited  her,  and  she  cated  at  Konigsberg,  Rapp>  and  M. 
made  me  the  confidant  of  her  sorrows,  de  Clerambaut,  addressed  him,  in  the 
I  have  seen  hCT  weep  for  hours  together ;  most  urgent  tone,  not  to  persevere  in 
she  spoke  of  her  attachment  for  Buona-  s„ch  measures,  which  y>ac  calcula- 

r  ^  *0  exasperate  the  whole  nation, 
presence.  She  regretted  the  close  of  her 

splendid  career  .•  this  was  ve^-  natural.  ^  remonstrances  were  no 

^  attended  to.  Napoleon  was  blinded 

Rapp  was  sent  to  take  the  com-  by  his  passions,  and  under  their  in- 
mand  of  Dantzic,  where  a  numerous  fluence,  he  plunged  into  the  Russian 
garrison  was  soon  accumulated, which,  war. 

lie  says,  displeased  him,  as  it  imposed  The  grand  army  was  already  on 
*  burden  on  the  already-op-  the  Vistula,  and  Buonaparte  soon 
pressra  inhabitants.  But  no  feelings  afterwards  arrived.  Rapp  was  a- 
of  this  nature  seemed  to  stop  the  mong  the  first  persons  whom  he  saw, 
march  of  Napoleon's  measures,  and  and  the  following  is  the  account  of 
Rapp  had  a  difficult  part  to  act,  he-  what  passed : 

fninff  fatigued,  and  in  consequence 

the  King  of  Naples  and  I  withdWw.  I 
eww  tn  how-  was  recalled  in  a  moment,  and  I  remain- 

^  Emperor  whUe  he  dressed 

system «  The  following  is  the  He  asked  me  several  questions  respecting 
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c  duty  of  the  fortress.  When  he  was 
cssed,  and  his  valet-de-chambre  had 
ft  the  room,  he  said,  “  Well,  General 
,upp,  the  Prussians  have  become  our  al- 
ics,  and  the  Austrians  will  shortly  be  so 
■).”  “  Unfortunately,  Sire,”  replied  T, 

we  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  as  allies  ; 
receive  complaints  against  our  troops 
om  all  quarters.”  “  That  is  merely  a 
ssing  cloud,”  said  he :  “I  shall  see 
hethcr  Alexander  really  intends  to  go  to 
war ;  1  will  avoid  it  if  I  can.”  Then, 
hanging  the  conversation  all  at  once,  he 
id,  “  Did  you  observe  how  queer  Murat 
oked  ?  he  seems  ill.”  I  replied,  “  No, 
ire,  he  is  not  ill,  but  out  of  humour.”— 
Why  out  of  humour  ?”  said  he  ;  “  is 
e  not  satisfietl  with  being  a  King  ?”— 
He  says,  he  is  not  a  King.” — “  Why, 
cn,  does  he  act  so  like  a  fool  ?  He 
l^ht  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and  not  a 
leajwlitan.” 

In  tlie  evening  Rapp  supped  with 
e  Emperor,  when  the  following 
riking  conversation  took  place,  in 
irhich  it  will  be  seen  what  honest 
Ivice  was  thrown  away  upon  the 
fatuated  Emperor : 

In  the  evening  I  had  the  honour  to  sup 
ith  Napoleon,  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
“  Prince  de  Neufchatel.  Before  we  sat 
'riown  to  table,  we  conversed  on  the  sub- 
t  of  the  war  with  Russia ;  we  w'ere  in 
c*  saloon.  The  Emperor  suddenly  per- 
ving  a  marble  bust  on  a  bracket,  said. 
Whose  head  is  that  ?”  “  Sire,”  I  re- 

ied,  “  it  is  the  Queen  of  Prussia’s.” 
So,  General  Rapp,  you  keep  the  bust 
the  fair  Queen  in  your  house  :  she  did 
t  like  me.”  “  Sire,”  I  replied,  “  I 
jsume  I  may  be  allowed  to  possess  the 
St  of  a  pretty  woman :  besides,  she  is 
e  wife  of  a  King  who  is  now  your  ally.” 
■Napoleon  maintained  silence  for  a  long 
pe :  at  length  he  suddenly  asked  how 
V  it  was  from  Dantzic  to  Cadiz  ?  “  Too 
ft.  Sire,”  I  replied.  “  Ah  !  I  under- 
ftnd  you.  General,”  said  he  ;  “  but  we 
11  be  further  olf  a  few  months  hence.” 
So  much  the  worse,”  I  added.  The 
g  of  Naples  and  the  Prince  de  Neuf- 
tel  did  not  speak  a  word.  “  I  sec, 
tlemen,”  said  Napoleon,  “  that  you 
not  wish  for  war.  The  King  of  Naples 
not  like  to  leave  his  beautiful  king- 
Berthier  wishes  to  hunt  at  Gros 
s,  and  General  Rapp  longs  to  be  back 
ns  superb  hotel  in  Paris.”  «  I  must 
fess,”  I  observed,  “  Sire,  that  your 
csty  has  not  spoiled  me  ;  I  know  very 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  capital.” 
urat  and  Berthicr  continued  to  ob- 
0  profound  silence :  they  seemed  to 
ot.  xin. 


be  piqued  at  something.  After  dinner* 
they  told  me  that  I  had  done  right  to 
sjieak  as  I  did  to  Napoleon.  “  But,”  re¬ 
plied  I,  “  you  should  not  have  allowed 
me  to  speak  alone.” 

Of  the  Russian  campaign, — of  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  French  on  the 
flying  Russians,  we  have  an  animat¬ 
ing  account.  The  troops  were  great¬ 
ly  retarded  among  the  hogs  of  Po¬ 
land,  in  which  every  thing  sunk. 
But  they  were  animated  with  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  recollections  of  former  a- 
chievements,  and  nothing  stopt  them. 
They  advanced  through  swamps,  and 
forests,  and  scenes  of  savage  aspect. 
We  have  the  following  account  of 
the  battle  of  Smolensko : 

The  affair  of  Smolensko  took  place. 
The  battle  was  obstinate,  the  cannonade 
violent.  The  Russians,  taken  in  flank, 
and  enfiladed,  were  defeated.  They 
could  not  defend  those  walls  which  so 
many  times  had  witnessed  their  victo¬ 
ries  ;  they  evacuated  them ;  but  the 
bridges  and  public  buildings  w’ere  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  The  churches  in  particu¬ 
lar  poured  out  torrents  of  fire  and  smoke. 
The  domes,  the  spires,  and  the  multitude 
of  small  towers  which  arose  above  the 
conflagration,  added  to  the  effect  of  the 
picture,  and  produced  those  ill-defined 
emotions  which  are  only  to  be  felt  on  the 
field  of  battle.  We  entered  the  place. 
It  was  half  consumed,  of  a  barbarous  afv 
pcarance,  encumbered  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  wounded,  which  the  flames 
had  already  reached.  The  spectacle  was 
frightful.  What  miseries  follow  in  the 
train  of  glory! 

Here  it  w’as  that  the  intrepid 
Junot  wavered,  and  hesitated  to  ad¬ 
vance,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Russians,  and  thus  lost  the 
rank  of  Marshal,  which  this  success¬ 
ful  achievement  would  have  gained 
for  him. 

The  army  continued  its  '  move¬ 
ments,  the  Russians  retiring  as  the 
French  advanced.  A  stand  was 
made  at  Borodino,  and  after  recon¬ 
noitring  the  enemy,  Buonaparte 
made  preparations  for  a  general  bat¬ 
tle.  Rapp  was  sent  forward  to  re¬ 
connoitre,  and  was  driven  back  with 
grape-shot.  Napoleon  went  himself, 
and  met  with  a  like  reception.  Night 
came.  General  Rapp  was  in  atten¬ 
dance  in  Napoleon's  tent,  w’here  he 
slept.  There  was  a  thin  partition  of 
cloth  betwixt  him  and  the  Emperor, 
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whom  he  freaucntly  waked,  to  give 
in  reports  and  accounts  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  posts,  all  proving  that  the 
Russians  were  to  wait  the  eneiny^s 
attack.  The  following  is  an  account 
of  what  took  place  afterwards : 

At  three  in  the  morning  he  called  a 
vnlet-de-chanibrc,  and  made  him  bring 
some  punch  ;  I  had  the  honour  of  taking 
ftome  with  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
slept  well  ?  1  answered,  that  the  nights 
were  already  cold,  that  I  had  often  iMjen 
awaked.  He  said,  ‘‘  We  shall  have  an 
oAair  to-day  with  this  famous  Kutusow’. 
You  recollect,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  he 
who  commanded  at  Braunau,  in  the  cam- 
pa4;n  of  Austcrlhz.  He  remained  three 
weeks  in  that  place,  without  leaving  his 
chamber  once.  He  did  not  even  get  on 
horseback  to  see  the  fortifications.  Ge¬ 
neral  Benigsen,  though  as  old,  is  a  more 
vigorous  fellow'  than  he.  I  do  not  know- 
why  Alexander  has  not  sent  this  Hano¬ 
verian  to  replace  Barclay.”  He  took  a 
glass  of  punch,  read  some  reports,  and 
added,  “  Well,  Uapp,  do  you  think  that 
we  shall  manage  our  concerns  projxirly 
to-day  “  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it.  Sire ;  we  have  exhausted  all  our  re¬ 
sources,  we  arc  obliged  to  conquer.”  Na¬ 
poleon  continued  his  discourse,  and  re¬ 
plied,  “  Fortune  'is  a  liberal  mistress ;  I 
have  often  said  so,  and  begin  to  experi¬ 
ence  it.” — “  Your  Majesty  recollects  that 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  tell  me  at 
Smolensko,  that  the  glass  w-as  full,  that 
it  must  be  drunk  off.” — “  It  is  at  present 
the  case  more  than  ever :  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  The  army,  moreover,  knows  its 
situation  :  it  knows  that  it  can  only  find 
provisions  at  Moscow,  and  that  it  has  not 
more  than  thirty  leagues  to  go.  This 
poor  army  is  much  reduced,  but  what  re¬ 
mains  of  it  is  good  ;  my  guard,  besides,  is 
untouched.”  He  sent  for  Prince  Berthier, 
and  transacted  business  till  half  past  five. 
H  e  mounted  on  horseback  :  the  trumpets 
founded,  the  drums  were  beaten  ;  and  as 
soon  os  the  truo{)s  knew’  it,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  but  acclamations. 

The  action,  it  is  well  known,  was 
obsUnately  contested.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  were  numerous,  and  coveretl 
with  entrenchments.  They  were 
broken,  however,  by  the  impetuosity 
of  Key's  attack,  and  three  redoubts 
were  carried.  Fresh  troops  imme¬ 
diately  came  up  ;  confusion  began 
in  the  French  ranks  ;  two  of  the  re¬ 
doubts  were  lost,  and  the  last  was  in 
dinger,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  King  of  Na¬ 


ples.  General  Rapp  was  sent  to  take 
the  command  of  the  division  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Carapans,  who  had  just  been 
wounded  ;  it  had  already  taken  one 
of  the  entrenched  positions  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  in  confusion.  Be¬ 
ing  rallied,  however,  the  troops  rush- 
cd  headlong  on  the  enemy.  Infan¬ 
try  and  cavalry  charged  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  line  to  the  other  ;  and 
according  to  General  Rapp,  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  carnage.  The 
enemy  were  finally  driven  back; 
and  General  lielliard,  reconnoitring 
a  wcoil  at  some  distance,  perceived 
the  road  covered  with  troops  and 
convoys,  which  were  retreating.  He 
instantly  sent  word  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  who  hesitated,  observing,  “  I 
do  not  see  sufficiently  clear  on  my 
chess-board.”  The  opportunity  was 
gone,  and  the  Russians  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  renew  the  attack.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  closes  the  account  of  this 
dreadful  action : 

The  Russian  guard  w'as  advancing;  in¬ 
fantry,  cavalry,  all  w’ere  coming  up  to  re¬ 
new  the  attack.  The  General  had  only 
time  to  collect  a  few’  pieces  of  cannon. 
“  Grape-shot,  grape-shot,  and  nothing 
but  grape-shot,”  he  said  to  the  artilleiy  - 
mcn.  The  firing  l)egan ;  its  effect  was 
terrible ;  in  one  instant  the  ground  was 
covered  with  dead.  The  shattered  column 
W’as  dissipated  like  a  shadow-.  '  It  did  not 
fire  one  shot.  Its  artillery  arrived  a  few 
moments  after ;  w-e  got  possession  of  it 
The  battle  w  as  gained,  but  the  firing  was 
still  terrible.  The  balls  and  shots  were 
pouring  dow-n  by  my  side.  In  the  space 
of  one  hour  I  w’as  struck  four  times,  first 
w’ith  two  shots  rather  slightly,  then  with 
a  bullet  on  the  left  arm,  which  carried 
away  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  and  shirt  close 
to  the  skin.  I  w-as  then  at  the  head  of  the 
sixty-first  regiment,  which  I  had  know  n 
in  Upper  Egypt.  There  w’ere  a  few  offi¬ 
cers  present  w  ho  were  there  ;  it  w-as  rather 
singular  to  meet  here.  I  soon  received  a 
fourth  w’ound ;  a  ball  struck  me  on  my 
left  hip,  and  threw  me  headlong  from  my 
horse : — it  w-as  the  twenty -second.  I 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  battle ;  I  in* 
formed  Marshal  Ncy  of  it ;  his  troops  were 
mixed  with  mine. 

General  Dcssaix,  the  only  general  of 
that  division  w-ho  w-as  not  wounded,  suc¬ 
ceeded  me ;  a  moment  after  he  had  hi> 
arm  broken  ;  Friant  w  as  not  wounded  till 
afterwards. 

I  was  dressed  by  the  surgeon  of  Nap’* 
Icon,  w’ho  also  came  himself  to  visit  me* 
“  Is  it,  then,  alw’ays  your  turn  ?  Hov 
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are  things  going  on  ?’*  “  Sire,  I  believe 

that  you  will  be  obliged  to  make  your 
guard  charge/*  “  I  shall  take  good  care 
not  to  do  so.  1  do  not  wish  to  see  it  de¬ 
stroyed.  I  am  sure  to  gain  the  battle 
without  its  taking  a  |)art.”  It  did  not 
chiU-ge  in  ellect,  with  the  exception  of 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  did  wonders. 

The  day  ended  ;  fifty  thousand  men 
lay  on  the  lield  of  battle.  A  multitude  of 
generals  were  killed  and  wounded :  we 
had  forty  disabled.  We  made  some  pri¬ 
soners,  took  some  pieces  of  cannon  ;  this 
result  did  not  comiK'nsate  for  the  losses 
which  it  had  cost  us. 

The  army  soon  afterwards  enteretl 
Moscow,  which  speedily  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  The  (ileneral  gives 
au  interesting  account  of  this  awful 
catastrophe,  and  of  the  risks  which 
he  run  in  escaping  from  the  place, 
i  weak  and  w'ounded  as  he  was. 

On  the  course  which  was  now  to 
t  he  taken,  the  destinies  of  the  world 
h  may  be  said  to  have  hinged.  Buona- 
])arte  delayed  ;  he  was  amused  with 
the  shew  of  negociations,  which  were 
[  only  meant  to  deceive  him,  and  to  re- 
I  tard  a  retreat  which  was  now  become 
P  inevitable,  and  which  the  approach 
'f  of  the  winter  season  rendered  dange¬ 
rous.  Many  officers  of  Napoleon’s 
army  were  not,  however,  deceived  by 
these  false  appearances.  General 
Narbonne,  who  was  sent  by  Napo- 
I  Icon  to  inquire  after  the  health  of 
i  General  Rapp,  often  said  to  him, 
I  like  many  others  in  the  army,  that 
the  Emperor  was  wrong  in  calcula¬ 
ting  on  peace;  that  they  were  not  in 
»  a  condition  to  dictate  terms,  and  fi- 
I  nally,  which  appears,  indeetl,  an  un¬ 
mans  werable  argument,  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  not  sacrificed  their  capital 
to  accept  disadvantageous  terms. 

They  are  amusing  us,  (he  added,) 
in  order  to  take  their  revenge,  and  to 
have  a  finer  game.**  General  Rapp 
endeavours  to  excuse  Napoleon  for 

ground  of  his 
having  particular  information.  But 
the  destruction  of  Moscow  ought  to 
have  been  sufficient  evidence  to  him 
of  the  hostile  policy  of  Russia.  No 
“  nation  ever  would  have  consented  to 
make  the  conflagration  of  its  capital 
the  prelude  to  a  dishonourable  peace, 
^  which  was  not  the  proper  sequel  to 
I  such  a  tragedy  ;  peace,  if  it  had  been 
I  resolved  on,  would  have  been  made 
Jbefore.  But  after  such  an  enormous 


sacriflee  was  resolved  on,  in  order  to 
ruin  the  enemy*s  army,  it  was  the 
height  of  weakness  to  trust  to  the 
slippery  chances  of  negociation  ;  and 
it  is  inconceivable  how  Napoleon 
should  have  fallen  into  so  obvious  a 
snare.  The  policy  of  Russia  was  de¬ 
termined  and  consistent.  She  burns 
her  capital,  in  order  to  dislodge  the 
enemy,  and  she  decoys  him,  by  the 
lure  of  a  false  negociation,  into  a  fa¬ 
tal  delay.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
winter  sets  in,  and  his  retreat  be¬ 
comes  perilous,  if  not  impracticable. 
Thus  Napoleon  is  strangely  deceiveil 
by  the  artifice  which  many  others 
saw  through,  and  his  army  is  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  thus  is  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  ruin.  From  the  plain  ami 
unanswerable  fact  of  the  burning  of 
the  capital,  he  ought  to  have  seen 
that  liis  only  safe  course  was  an  iin- 
incdiate  retreat.  The  flames  of  Mos¬ 
cow  might  have  lighted  him  into  the 
patli  of  safety,  and  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able,  how,  with  this  beacon  full  in 
his  view,  he  should  have  run  upon 
the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  the 
treacherous  shore. 

The  want  of  food  and  forage  ren¬ 
dered  retreat  indispensable.  Napo¬ 
leon  was  chiefly  distresseil  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wounded,  for  whose  trans¬ 
portation  the  most  anxious  prepara¬ 
tions  w^ere  made.  The  retreat  began. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  Russian 
army,  and  at  Malojaroslawitz,  had  to 
fight  a  most  desperate  action.  Napo¬ 
leon,  going  to  view  the  field  of  battle 
next  day,  with  his  suite,  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  cloud  of  Cossacks,  who 
issued  from  a  vmod.  He  had  barely 
time  to  withdraw,  when  they  rushed 
on,  shouting  with  all  their  might.  The 
French  were  overthrown. — General 
Rapp*s  horse  was  wounded  by  a  lance, 
and  he  was  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  barbarians,  wno  were  repulsed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  artillery.  General 
^Vinzengerode,  who  was  born  in  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  who, 
nevertheless,  acteil  in  the  Russian 
army,  was  taken  prisoner  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  into  which  he  had  rashly  en¬ 
tered.  He  was  most  unworthily 
treated  by  Napoleon,  whose  violence, 
on  this  occasion,  transported  him  be¬ 
yond  all  bounds  of  decorum  or  pro¬ 
priety.  General  Rapp  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  his  unmanly  and 
outrageous  behaviour. 
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Napoleon  sent  for  him,  and  fell  into  a  as  the  eye  could  reach  :  and  here  the 
violent  passion,  treated  him  with  con-  army  must  pass,  or  it  must  surren- 
tempt,  branded  him  with  the  name  of  der.  “We  were  surrounded  (says  Ge- 
Traitor,  and  threatened  to  punish  him:  neral  llapp) on  every  side ;  thesitua- 
he  even  told  me  that  a  commission  must  ^^s  frightful  and  unheard  of. 

be  named  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  Nothing  less  than  the  talents,  and 
gentleman  immediately ;  he  had  him  es-  decision  of  the  Emperor, 

corted  by  chosen  gendarmes,  and  ordered  extricate  us ;  no  Frenchman, 

him  to  be  confined  au  jccrrt.  Winzen-  Napoleon,  could  expect  to 

^esought  several  umes  to  exculpate  ^ All,  from  the  highest  to 

himself*  but  Napoleon  would  not  hear  j  ^  ^ 

. .  w  .  u  *  »  A^A  unc  the  lowest,  were  filled  with  the  most 

him.  It  has  been  pretended  m  the  Uus-  /•  n  • 

Sian  army  that  thfa  General  spoke  with  gloomy  reflections.  The  following 
courage,  and  said  very  strong  things  to  dialogues,  which  took  place  with  Ge- 
Uie  Em|)cror.  It  is  not  the  fact anx-  neral  Rapp,  give  a  just  picture  of  the 

iety  was  marked  on  his  countenance;  melancholy  forebodings  which  now 
every  thing  expressed  the  disorder  of  prevailed ; 
mind  into  which  the  Emiteror's  anger  had 

thrown  hjm.  Each  of  us  endeavoured  to  ^  German,  “  Our 

apix;a«theEm^-ror  ;  the  King  of  N a-  „n,«raUeled;  if  Napoleon 

pies,  the  Duke  de  V.eenra  particularly,  himself  to-day,  he  must  have 

suggested  to  him  how  much,  in  the  pre- 

sent  situation  of  thin^,  any  violence  o-  sufficient  cause.  The 

wards  a  man  who  hid  his  origin  under  i  _ _  a  ,  .  . 

,  ,,  -  T*  •  ^A  King  ot  Naples  came  to  us,  and  was  not 

the  quality  of  a  Russian  General,  would  i-  .  u  r  .x,  . 

.  ‘  ...  -s  less  solicitous.  “  I  have  proixisea  to 

be  to  be  lamented  :  there  was  no  council  „  ,  „  .  ,  .  ^ * 

^  Napoleon,  he  observed  to  us,  “  to  save 

of  war,  and  the  amur  resteil  there.  As  . .  *  .  ’  .  .  ’  . 

-  ,  w  ^  himself,  and  cross  the  river  at  a  few 

for  us,  Winzengerode  ought  not  to  com-  ,  ’  .  .  .  _  , 

,  .  ^  .  u-  leagues  distance  from  hence.  I  have  some 

plain  of  our  treatment :  his  situation  m*  „  f  ,  ,,  i.  x-  r. 

.  j  ,,  .....  .  ...  Poles  who  would  answer  for  his  safetv*, 

spired  us  all  with  interest.  His  aide-de-  ,  , ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  i  .  u 

ckmp  was  treated  with  much  kindness.  conduct  him  to  \Vi Ina,  but  he 

Napoleon  asked  him  his  name.  »  Na-  ^  «>11  not/'"; 

reschkin,”  replied  the  young  officer—  hear -t  mentioned.  As  for  me,  I  do  not 

“  Nareschkin !  one  of  that  name  is  not  ““Pf '  ® 

made  to  be  the  aidcde-camp  of  a  desert-  f  s^e  opinion.  Murat  replied, 

er.”  We  were  hurt  at  this  want  of  con.  ‘  ®  <>»«  ? 

sidcration ;  we  sought  every  means  ima-  ^hink  of  surrendering.  While  convers- 

ginablc  to  make  the  General  forget  it.  *"?’  "I®  perceived  the  enemy  were  filing 

off  ;  theu-  masses  had  disappeared,  the 
General  Rapp  gives  an  awful  pic-  fires  were  extinguished,  nothing  more 
turc  of  the  horrors  of  this  retreat,  in  than  the  ends  of  the  columns,  which  were 
which  it  is  extraordinary  that  one  lost  in  the  wood,  were  seen,  and  from 
man  of  the  French  army  ever  escaped  five  to  six  hundred  Cossacks  that  were 
to  toll  the  tale.  Never,  perhaps,  was  scattered  on  the  plain.  We  examined 
more  matchless  skill,  valour,  and  con-  the  telescope ;  we  were  convinced 

stancy,  displayed,  than  by  this  un-  ^kat  the  camp  was  raised.  I  went  to  Na- 
fortunate  army,  thus  doomed  to  pe-  Poleon,  who  was  conversing  with  Mar- 
rish,  by  the  folly  of  its  leader,  in  the  Oudinot— “  Sire,  the  enemy  have 
steppes  of  Russia.  Great  incapacity  I>«sition.”— “  That  is  impc«si. 

was  betrayed  by  the  Ilussiau  com-  “®-,  „  of  Naples  and  M^- 

manders,  who,  with  fresh  and  nu-  .^7  “"d 

merous  forces,  were  still  kept  at  hay  ^  TT  I  '  Z 

hi/  thai  I  £•  .1  •  kis  barrack,  cast  his  eye  on  the 

1  y  the  miserable  remnant  of  this  other  side  of  the  rivW.  “  I  have  out- 

harass^  army  destitute  of  cavalry  ^.itted  the  Admiral  (he  could  not  pro- 
and  artillery.  Neybore  a  conspicuous  nounce  the  name  Tchitschagoff*;)  he  be- 
share  in  some  of  the  most  brilliant  lieves  me  to  be  at  the  iwint  where  I  or- 
Oj>crations  of  this  disastrous  retreat,  dered  the  false  attack  ;  he  is  running  to 
hegreat  master-stroke  of  Napoleon*s  Borisow.**  His  eyes  sparkled  with  joy 
skill  was  at  the  passage  of  the  Be-  and  impatience :  he  urged  the  erection  of 
resina,  which  was  deep,  muddy,  and  tke  bridges,  and  mounted  tw'enty  pieces 
covered  with  floating  ice,  while  on  the  of  cannon  in  battery, 
opimite  luiik  the  enemy  were  ran-  The  mass  of  the  army  passed,  and 
,,ed  in  order  of  battle.  1  he  woods,  defeated  the  Hussians,'^froin  whom 
le  mars  tes,  were  lull  of  them  as  far  they  even  took  two  thousand  prison* 
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Its,  a  miserable  crowd  of  all  na- 
^ons  were  left  on  the  opposite  bank^ 
bid  when  the  bridge  broke  down,  a 
ireadful  scene  of  confusion  took  place, 
^hich  General  Rapp's  feelings  will 
^lot  allow  him  to  revive,  and  which 
B  described  at  length  in  Lebeaume’s 
larrative  of  that  extraordinary  re- 
rcat.  Arrived  at  Sniorgoni,  about 
ighteen  leagues  from  Wilna,  Napo- 
eon  left  the  army,  and  made  the 
K'st  of  his  way  to  Paris.  General 
app  was  sent  to  Dantzic,  of  which 
e  afterwards  made  so  gallant  a  dc- 
nee,  and  of  which  he  gives  the  de- 
ils  at  length.  After  Napoleon's 
turn  from  Elba,  he  was  engaged 
the  defence  of  Alsace  until  the 
emorable  battle  of  Waterloo  decid- 
1  the  contest.  He  was  sent  for  by 
^^apoleon  after  he  had  re-ascended 
e  Imperial  throne,  and  he  gives  at 
ngth  the  dialogue  which  passed  be- 
een  them,  which  is  extremely  cha- 
cteristic: 


Napoleon,  “  You  are  there,  M.  le  Gc- 
icral  Rapp;  you  have  been  much  wanted, 
hence  do  you  come  ?’* 

Rapp.  “  From  Ecouen,  where  I  have 
ft  my  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mi- 
ister  of  War.” 

Napolcotu  “  Did  you  really  intend  to 
Ight  against  me  ?” 

Rapp,  “  Yes,  Sire.” 

Napoleon,  ‘‘  The  Devil !” 

^  Rapp,  “  The  determination  was  com¬ 
pulsory.’* 

I  Napoleon.  (In  an  animated  tone.) 

E - - !  I  was  very  well  aware  that 

|du  were  before  me.  ’  If  an  engagement 
tl  taken  place,  I  would  have  sought  you 
Jit  on  the  field  of  battle  :  I  would  have 
own  you  the  head  of  Medusa  :  Would 
>u  have  dared  to  fire  at  me  ?” 

Rapp.  “  Undoubtedly,— my  duty — ” 
Napoleon,  “  This  is  going  too  far. 
Jut  the  soldiers  would  not  have  obeyed 
u ;  they  have  preserved  more  affection 
r  me.  Besides,  if  you  hadfi  red  a  single 
ot,  your  peasants  of  Alsace  would  have 
ned  you.” 

Rapp,  “  You  will  agree.  Sire,  that 
e  situation  was  a  very  painful  one  : 
u  abdicate,  you  leave  us,  you  engage 
to  serve  the  King :  you  return.  All 

power  of  old  recollections  cannot  de¬ 
lve  us.” 

Najwleon,  “  How  is  that  ?  What  do 
0  rncan  to  say  ?  Do  you  think  that  I 
ve  returned  without  alliance,  without 
‘igrecment  Moreover,  iny  sys- 
w  changed :  no  more  war,  n  >  more 


conquests ;  I  wish  to  reign  in  peace,  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  my  subjects.” 

Rapp,  You  are  pleased  to  say  so  ; 
but  your  anti-chambers  are  already  full 
of  those  flatterers  who  have  always  en¬ 
couraged  your  inclination  for  arms.” 

Napoleon.  “  Bah  !  bah  !  ■—■Did  you 
often  go  to  the  Tuilleries  ?” 

Rapp.  “  Sometimes,  Sire.” 

Napoleon.  “  How  did  those  folks  be¬ 
have  to  you  ?” 

Rapp.  “  I  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  them.” 

Napoleon.  “  The  King  apjwars  to 
have  received  you  well  on  your  return 
from  Russia  ?” 

Rapp,  “  Quite  so,  Sire.” 

Napoleon,  “  Did  you  sometimes  see 
the  Duke  d’Orleans  ?” 

Rapp.  “  I  only  saw  him  once.” 

Napoleon.  “  He  is  the  only  one  who 
has  discretion  and  tact  I  The  others  have 
bad  men  about  them,  and  are  very  ill  ad¬ 
vised.  They  do  not  like  me  ;  they  will 
now  be  more  furious  than  ever  ;  there  is 
good  reason  for  it.  I  am  arrived  without 
striking  a  blow.  They  arc  now  al)out  to 
cry  me  down  as  amhitiovs  ;  that  is  their 
eternal  reproach  :  they  have  nothing  else 
to  say.” 

Rapp,  “  They  arc  not  the  only  per¬ 
sons  who  accuse  you  of  ambition.” 

Napoleon.  “  How - am  I  ambi¬ 

tious  ?  When  people  are  ambitious,  are 
they  as  fat  as  I  am  ?”  (He  struck  his 
stomach  with  both  hands.) 

Rapp.  “  Your  Majesty  is  in  jest.” 

Napoleon,  “  No :  I  have  wished  that 
France  should  be  what  she  ought  to  be  ; 
but  I  have  never  been  ambitious.  Be¬ 
sides,  what  do  these  folks  think  of?  It 
becomes  them  well  to  assume  import¬ 
ance  with  the  nation  and  the  army.  Is 
it  their  courage  on  which  they  pride  them¬ 
selves  ?” 

Rapp.  “  They  have  occasionally  shewn 
fome— in  the  army  of  Conde,  for  in¬ 
stance.” 

Napoleon.  “  What  is  that  order  that 
I  see  on  you  ?” 

Rapp.  “  The  Legion  of  Honour.” 

Napoleon,  “  The  Devil !  They  have 
had,  however,  the  sense  to  make  a  hand¬ 
some  decoration  of  it.  And  the.se  two 
cro8.se8  here  ?”  (He  touched  them.) 

Rapp,  “  Saint  Louis  and  the  Lily.” 
(He  smiled.) 

Napoleon.  “  What  do  you  think  of 
that  •  •  •  •  Berthier,  who  did  not  like  to 
remain  ?  He  will  return ;  I  forgive  him 
all ;  on  one  condition  however— it  is, 
that  he  will  wear  his  garde  dn  corpn  uni¬ 
form  to  ap|)car  before  me.  But  enough 
of  thi.s.  Well,  General  Rapp,  we  must 
serve  France  once  more,  and  we  shall 
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rescue  ourselves  from  the  condition  in  in  an  unfavourable  position,  and  the  Gc 
which  we  are.”  «eral  who  occupied  it  exaggerated  its  dis. 

advantages.  However,  when  the  Council 
General  llapp  objects  here,  that  he  was  assembled,  he  not  only  admitted  that 
did  not  make  iK’ace  at  Dresden,  and  the  ixisition  was  tenable,  but  he  even  pro. 
the  conversation  is  continued  in  the  mised  to  defend  it.  “  How  is  this,  Mar. 
followin*'^  terms  «  shal »  said  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg, 

‘‘  What  has  become  of  the  doubts  jou 
Napotcoru  “You  are  ignorant  what  expressed  but  a  short  while  ago  ?”  “What 
such  a  peace  would  have  been  (and  signifies  flattering,  when  w’e  have  met  for 
suddenly  growing  warm,)  “  Would  you  purpose  of  deliberating  ?”  said  Mar. 
be  afraid  to  go  to  war  again  ?•  you,  who  Lannes,  in  his  turn.  “  We  must 

have  been  my  aide-de-camp  for  fifteen  j-epr^sent  things  in  their  true  light  to  tlie 
years  ?  On  your  return  from  Egypt,  at  gniiieror,  and  leave  him  to  do  what  he 
the  death  of  Desaix,  you  were  nothing  but  expedient.”  “  You  are  riglit,” 

a  soldier ;  I  have  made  a  man  of  you  ;  jsfapoleon  ;  “  those  who  wish  to  win 

now'  you  may  pretend  to  any  thing.  good  graces  must  not  deceive  me.” 

liapjK  “  I  have  never  let  slip  any  op¬ 
portunity  of  shewing  my  gratitude  to  you  liut  though  he  wished  advice  from 
for  it ;  and  if  I  am  yet  alive,  it  is  not  my  those  who  were  qualified  to  give  it, 
fault.”  he  could  not  endure  the  remarks  of 

Napoleon.  “  I  shall  never  forget  your  officiousness  or  ignorance, 
conduct  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 

Ney  and  you  are  of  that  small  number  his  return  from  the  Russian  cam- 

who  have  the  soul  thoroughly  w’ell  tern-  he  was  lamenting,  u  ith  deep  emo. 

pered.  Besides,  at  your  siege  of  Dantzic  t*on,  the  death  of  the  many  brave  men 
you  did  more  than  impossibilities.”  sacrificed,  not  by  Cossack 

Napoleon  fell  on  my  neck,  arid  pressed  spears,  but  by  the  rigours  of  cold  and 
me  with  vehemence  against  him  for  at  jmnger.  A  courtier,  w'ho  W'ished  to  throw 
least  tw’o  minutes.  He  embraced  me  se-  his  word,  said,  w  ith  a  very  doleful  air, 
vcral  times,  and  said  to  me,  pulling  my  have,  indeed,  sustained  a  severe 

mustachios :  •”  “  Yes,”  replied  Naixileoii,  “  Ma- 

“  Come,  come,  a  hero  of  Egypt  and  dame  Barilli  *  is  dead.” 

AusterUtz  can  never  forsake  me.  You  always  sneered  at  folly,  but  he 

8^1  Ukc  the  command  of  the  ^iny  of  pleasantry 

the  Rhine,  while  I  treat  with  the  Aus-  franl  npcc 
trians  and  Russians.  I  hojx;  that,  in  a 

month’s  time,  you  will  receive  my  wife  One  evening,  after  the  battle  of  Wa« 
and  son  at  Strasburg.  It  is  my  pleasure  gram,  wc  were  playing  at  viiigt-cn-uH, 
that,  from  this  evening,  you  perform  the  Naiwleon  was  very  fond  of  this  game :  h« 
duty  of  my  aide-de-camp.  Write  to  Count  used  to  try  to  deceive  those  he  was  play- 
Maison  to  come  to  embrace  me ;  he  is  a  ing  with,  and  was  much  amused  at  the 
brave  man,  I  wish  to  see  him.”  tricks  he  played.  He  had  a  great  quan- 

Napoleon  related  a  part  of  this  conver-  tity  of  gold  spread  out  upon  the  table  be- 
sation  to  sonic  jiersoiis  about  him.  He  fore  him.  “  Rapp,”  said  he,  “are  not 
told  them,  that  I  had  s|X)kcn  to  him  with  the  Germans  very  fond  of  these  little  Na- 
too  great  liberty,  and  that  he  had  pulled  polcons  ?”  “  Yes,  Sire,  they  like  them 

my  ears.  much  better  than  the  great  one.”  “  I’bat, 

.  I  supiwsc,”  said  he,  “  is  what  you  cal! 

\y  e  have  revcral  amusing  traits  of  German  frankness.” 

Napoleon,  who  seems  to  nave  been 

violent  and  irrascible  in  his  temper,  relates  another  anecdote  ot 

and  impatient  of  contradiction.  He  occurred  during  the  Prus- 

was  not,  however,  implacable.  On  campaign,  which  does  him  no 
the  contrary,  he  appears  ready  to  honour,  and  not  only  evinces  the 
‘  forgive,  and  to  resume  his  old  habits  greatest  violence  of  temper  and  pre- 
of  intimacy.  He  disliked  flattery,  cipitation,  and,  if  he  had  not  been 
unless  it  was  delicately  seasoned;  furnished  with  cooler-head^ 
and,  above  all  things,  he  disliked  it 
when  he  was  deliberating  on  serious 
business.  The  following  are  some 
anecdotes  of  him  by  General  Rapp  i 

Two  days  before  the  battle  of  Austcr- 
litA  a  portion  of  the  army  was  stationed 


A  celebrated  opera  singer. 
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I  We  RE  the  excellence  of  dramatic 
oductions  to  be  estimated  solely  by 
e  direct  moral  instruction  they  con- 
y,  considered  apart  from  much  that 
deemed  striking  in  situation,  in¬ 
resting  and  skilful  in  plot,  power- 
1  and  impassioned  in  emotion,  or 
ried  and  original  in  character,  we 
ould  indeed  be  presented  with  an 
lltiinate  of  talent  and  genius  most 
Issimilar  from  what  the  world  has 

^ _ _ _ _ _ 

Ixindon :  Printed  by  A.  Warren,  for 
yeas,  at  the  Bell  in  Saint  Paura  Church- 


at  at  all  times  decisively  and  impera¬ 
tively  pronounced.  But,  happily  for 
our  high  and  varied  enjoyment,  this 
is  not  the  criterion  by  which  drama¬ 
tic  productions  are  to  be  judged  and 
appreciated.  It  is  one  from  which 
mankind  have  at  all  times  revolted, 
as  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  the  level 
of  coldly  formal  and  didactic  dis¬ 
cussions,  what,  perhaps,  of  all  other 
human  productions,  ought,  from  the 

.John  Martyn,  James  Allcstry,  and  Thcanaf 

yard,  1662. 


1,  and  in  transmitting  an  account 
his  mission  to  Prince  Hohenloe,  he 
d  also  sent  him  an  account  of  the 
te  of  the  French  troops,  artillery, 
id  ammunition.  Napoleon  gave  or- 
rs  to  have  him  arrested  as  a  spy, 
ied  by  a  court-martial,  and  shot ; 
id  he  refused  to  listen  to  any  repre- 
ij^ntations  in  his  favour,  though  all 
j|is  counsellors  and  generals  were 
^  gainst  so  outrageous  a  proceeding. 

ICaulincourt  and  Duroc  withdrew  from 
ic  Em[ieror*s  apartment.  Napoleon  was 
ft  alone  with  Berthier,  and  he  directed 
ini  to  sit  down  and  write  the  order  by 
hich  M.  de  Hatzfeld  was  to  be  arraign- 
1  before  a  military  commission.  The 
[ajor-general  made  some  representations 
his  favour.  “  Your  Majesty  will  not, 
r  so  trivial  an  offence,  shoot  a  man  who 
connected  with  the  first  families  in 
erlin.  The  thing  is  impossible,  you  will 
3t  think  of  it.”  The  Emperor  grew 
ore  angry.  Neufchatel  persisted  in  his 
terccssion  ;  Napoleon  lost  all  patience, 
1(1  Berthier  quitted  the  room.  I  was 
illcd  in.  I  had  overheard  the  scene  that 
id  just  taken  place. 

The  fatal  order  was  written  out, 
ut  General  Rapp  did  not  send  it. 
n  the  mean  time,  the  Princess  of 
latzfeld,  who  was  with  child,  had 
tinted  in  the  anti-chamber,  on  hear- 
Qg  of  her  husband's  danger.  She 
fterwards  threw  herself,  in  tears,  at 
Napoleon's  feet.  He  was  moved 
rith  her  situation,  . and  directed  the 
rial  to  be  suspended.  Tbe  follow- 
ig  is  the  account  of  the  interview 
f  the  lady  with  the  Emperor : 

Napoleon  returned  to  the  palace,  where 
fadame  de  Hatzfeld  was  waiting  for 


him.  He  desired  her  to  enter  the  saloon : 
I  was  present.  “  Your  husband,  Ma¬ 
dam,”  said  be,  has  brought  himself  in¬ 
to  an  unfortunate  scrape.  According  to 
our  law's,  he  deserves  to  be  sentenced  to 
death.  General  Rapp,  give  me  his  letter.- 
Here,  I\ladam,  read  this.”  The  lady 
trembled  exceedingly.  Napoleon  imme¬ 
diately  took  the  letter  from  her  hand, 
tore  it,  and  threw  the  fragments  into  the 
fire.  I  have  no  other  jiroof  against 
the  Prince  of  Hatzfeld,  Madam  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  is  at  liberty.”  He  ordered  me 
immediately  to  release  him  from  his  con¬ 
finement  at  head-quarters.  I  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  I  had  not  sent  him  there, 
but  he  did  not  reproach  me;  he  even 
seemed  pleased  at  what  I  had  done. 

In  this  affair,  Berthier,  Duroc,  and 
Caulincourty  behaved  as  they  did  on  all 
occasions,  that  is  to  say,  like  gallant 
men  :  Berthier’s  conduct  was  particular¬ 
ly  praisew’orthy. 

This  anecdote  evinces  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  furious  and  unreasonable  con¬ 
duct.  It  shews  of  what  violence 
Buonaparte  was  capable,  when  pas¬ 
sion  took  the  lead  of  his  clear  and 
unerring  judgment ;  and  it  was  these 
violent  passions  which  brought  on 
his  ruin.  It  was  to  gratify  his  ^ pas¬ 
sion  that  he  undertook  the  Russian 
war,  of  which  all  his  wisest  counsel¬ 
lors  disapproved,  and  which  proved 
his  destruction ;  and  wherever,  in¬ 
deed,  this  degree  of  passion  exists,  it 
in  a  manner  blasts  all  the  other  fa¬ 
culties.  It  renders  them  of  no  use. 
It  is  like  Nature's  curse  upon  all  her 
best  gifts,  rendering  them  unavailing 
for  the  good  of  their  possessor,  and 
frequently  only  helping  him  on  to 
his  destruction. 
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rcry  richness  anil  diversity  of  the  of  their  characters,  but  which,  through 
natcrials  of  their  structure,  be  the  every  variety  of  motive,  and  j^culia- 
nost  animated,  the  most  seducingly  rity  of  situation,  should  elicit  each 
k^aried,  and  the  most  jxiwerful  and  hidden  and  lurking  bias  of  nuctua- 
instantancous,  in  their  appeals  to  the  ting  passion,  from  its  first  feeble  ex- 
iieart  and  the  imagination.  This  citement,  to  its  last  tempestuous  and 
alone  is  the  fascinating  and  wildly-  agonizing  struggles, 
ili versified  road  by  which  the  most  It  is  true,  that,  in  several  of  the 
eminent  dramatic  i>oets  have  been  plays  of  Shakespeare,  IVIassinger, 
eiiablal  to  exhiliit  such  commanding  Ford,  and  their  great  contemporaries, 
and  touching  delineations  of  power  w’e  are  sometimes  led  to  imagine  that 
and  excellence.  Instruction  may,  it  we  recognise  the  exposition  of  a  spe- 
is  true,  be  said  to  be  the  great  and  cific  moral,  which  seems  topredomi- 
prcvailing  aim  of  the  drama.  Ilut  it  nate.  This  impression,  however,  is 
is  a  knowledge  which  flows,  as  it  generally  deceitful ;  for  of  what  nar- 
were,  through  tlic  channels  of  inter-  row  and  dissimilar  elements  are  such 
est  and  excitement ;  which  is  not  held  dramas  composed  !  How  many  in- 
up  to  us  as  the  theme  of  unceasing  cidents  and  traits  of  character  occur, 
and  querulous  ex])osition,  but  which  (to  obscure  our  impression  of  this  mo- 
rather  follows,  silently  and  secretly,  ral  design,)  which,  while  they  rise  up 
as  a  beautiful  and  natural  conse-  in  hostility  to  the  nrinciple  which  we 
quence  of  the  skilful  delineation,  and  at  times  imagine  the  dramatist  seeks 
conflicting  and  contrasted  opiwsition  to  inculcate,  are  yet  impressed  with 
of  human  character.  It  is  tlie  legi-  the  deep  and  ineffaceable  colours  of 
timate  effect  of  the  beautiful  and  Nature  and  of  human  occurrence ! 
artful  disentanglement  of  that  plot,  AFhere  we  would  seem  to  discover 
which  throws  new  masses  of  light  this  illustration  of  a  moral,  in  the 
upon  the  characters,  while  it  shews  train  and  complexion  of  any  of  the 
them  sinking,  overywwercd  by  dis-  incidents,  it  may  perhaps  justly  be 
astrous  ills  and  misfortunes,  or  cn-  said  to  have  come  unsolicited  by  the 
tering,  with  a  calm  and  serene  joy,  author,  and  to  have  risen  in  its  beau- 
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and  it  is  undeniable,  that,  to  his 
iiosopliy,  he  often  sacrifices  the. 
rest  flowers  of  his  poetical  inven- 
on.  Crowds  of  opposing  and  dissi- 
ilar  characters,  in  which  the  true 
sence  and  verisimilitude  of  the  dra- 
a  consist,  are  studiously  rejected, 
they  might  cloud  and  obscure  that 
lustre  which  the  purposes  of  the  mo- 
1  demand,  should,  in  its  full  light 
Hmd  effulgence,  be  alone  shed  upon 
one  prominent  and  conspicuous  cha- 
cter.  In  this  way,  the  whole  inter- 
t  is  made  to  reside,  almost  exclu- 
ively,  in  one  personage.  The  scene 
nguishes  and  droops  when  he  ap- 
ars  not;  incidents  are  devised, 
bich  singularly  jostle  and  crowd 
<^on  each  other,  to  illustrate  and 
jlcture  forth  the  workings  of  the  pre- 
'ding  passion  and  darling  purpose  of 
s  soul.  It  may  be  said  to  be,  as  it 
ere,  an  exhibition  of  the  beauty, 
e  symmetry,  the  grace,  the  mus- 
lar  energies,  of  one  towering  and 
vated  figure.  All  the  other  per- 
nages  can  only  be  said  to  appear  in 
eir  slippers,  and  to  have  every  mark 
being  in  complete  dishabille.  They 
s,  so  to  speak,  the  humbled  and 
graded  miners  and  gold-washers, 
ho  dig  for  brilliants  and  diamonds, 
hich  they  themselves  can  never 
ear,  but  which  are  alone  to  glitter 
the  ears,  or  decorate  the  rich  at- 
d,  of  this  prominent  and  favoured 
rsonage.  Instead  of  that  noble 
d  comprehensive  drama,  where  life 
depicted  in  all  its  many-chequered 
es,  and  where  each  .  character, 
om  the  strong  natural  truth  of  the 
lineation,  and  the  important  and 
separable  part  he  sustains  in  the 
ogress  and  developement  of  the 
ot,  would  seem  equally  a  favourite 
‘  the  poet,  in  the  apposite  and  fi¬ 
shed  ^aces  of  his  embellishment, 
see,  in  this  monstrous  philosophi- 
1  drama,  the  free  and  unrestrained 
rrent  of  human  action, — the  unal- 
yed  agitation  and  changing  stream 
human  passion,  as  it  were,  frozen 
d  fX)ngealed.  If  we  except  the 
incipal  dramatic  personage,  the 
ers  may  be  likened  to  the  hired 
ourners  at  funerals  in  the  East, 
110  stop  at  set  stages,  intemperately 
d  querulously  to  lament  the  deaa, 
d  mingle  with  their  sorrow  some 
cptable  eulogy  of  the  living.  They 
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are  merely  used  as  those  who  may 
develope  incidents,  and  more  impos¬ 
ingly  prepare  situations  in  which  this 
conspicuous  character,  who  bears  up¬ 
on  his  devoted  shoulders  the  atlas  of 
human  suffering — this  living  perso¬ 
nification  of  a  moral  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  principle,  may  give  unrestrained 
vent  to  his  fury,  his  despair,  or  his 
tenderness.  The  insi^ificance  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  characters  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  with  his  own 
obtrusive  and  unnatural  prominence 
and  elevation,  remind  us  of  those  gi¬ 
gantic  and  mishapen  images  in  Eas¬ 
tern  temples,  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  diminutive  figures, 
who  crouch  abjectly  far  beneath,  and 
seem,  in  submissive  prostration,  to 
await  the  commands  of  their  awful 
and  majestic  superior. 

Many  such  dramas  as  those  which 
we  now  reprobate,  must  be  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  those  of  our  readers, 
the  least  versant  in  dramatic  produc¬ 
tions.  Several  of  these  have  been  the 
work  of  persons  of  high  and  undoubt¬ 
ed  genius.  Would  that  they  had  ra¬ 
ther  chosen  the  more  nobly  and  wide¬ 
ly  expansive  range,  so  wisely  follow¬ 
ed,  and  with  such  unequall^  power 
and  richness  perfected,  of  our  older 
dramatists  ! 

'W'e  have  been  led  insensibly  for¬ 
ward  in  these  remarks,  by  the  very 
peculiar  form  of  the  dramatic  com¬ 
positions  which  we  are  now  about  to 
examine.  They  appear  mostly  to 
have  been  modelled  with  this  obvious 
and  decided  moral  purpose  ;  not  that 
we  mean  to  say  their  separate  scope 
and  bearing  are  solely  directed  to  the 
developement  of  the  truth  of  one 
great  and  leading  moral  principle,  but 
rather  that  each  drama  embraces  and 
enforces  many.  The  incidents,  how¬ 
ever,  have  evidently  been  anxiously 
selected  and  devised,  with  the  sole 
view  to  these  successive  moral  and 
didactic  lessons  ;  and  while  we  can¬ 
not  withhold  our  admiration  of  the 
flexibility  and  pliancy  with  which 
the  writer  richly  and  copiously  de¬ 
vises  what  is  natural,  under  such  re¬ 
straints,  yet  it  is  indisputable,  that, 
where  such  incidents,  in  their  home¬ 
liness  and  simplicity,  seem  to  clog, 
what  she  conceives  the  more  impres¬ 
sive  and  dazzling  elucidation  of  her 
moral  principle  or  truth,  she  is  often 
N 
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sctlucctl  ill  her  iiivcntion  beyond  hurl  her  attacks  against  their  most 
the  limits  of  nature,  and  strict  poetic  successful  and  claWate  supporter. 

Her  reasons,  in  the  following  passage, 

Tlie  noble  writer  of  these  dramas  are  witty  and  conclusive:  ‘‘  My  plays/’ 
was  no  less  remarkable  for  her  beauty  says  the  fair  writer,  may  be  con- 
and  accomplishments,  than  her  early, 
enthusiastic,  and  abiding  passion  for 

literature.  She  was  i - ^ 

Sir  William  Lucas,  and  became  the  be  so  ordered  and  composed,  as  no. 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  so  thing  should  be  presented  therein  but 
conspicuous,  in  the  civil  wars,  for  the  what  may  be  naturally  or  usually 
fervour  of  his  loyalty,  the  intrepidity  iwactised  or  acted  in  the  world,  in 
of  his  exploits,  and  the  temporary 
ruin  of  his  immense  fortunes.  His 
Dudiess  accompanied  him  in  his  fo¬ 
reign  exile,  during  w’hich  they  resid¬ 
ed  at  Antwerp,  where,  amidst  the 
[>overty  and  distressing  privations  than  one  day 
they  endured,  they  found  a  rich  and  (’ 
dignified  solace  in  diversified  literary  never  be  the  actions  of  one  day ;  for 
study  and  occupation.  It  was  du-  could  any  rational  person  think  that 
ring  their  residence  abroad  that  the  the  w’hole  play  of  the  “  Fox”  could 
noble  writer,  stimulated  by  some  si-  be  the  action  of  one  day  ?  or  that  so 
inilar  productions  of  her  husband,  many  several  cozenings  could  be  act- 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  her  ed  in  one  day  by  Captain  Face  and 
dramatic  works.  She  seems,  through-  Doll  Common  ?  and  could  the  “  Al¬ 
eut  life,  to  have  been  averse  to  min-  chymist”  make  any  believe  they  could 
glc  much  with  the  world.  It  can-  make  gold  in  one  day? — could  they 
not,  however,  assuredly  be  said,  that  burn  so  many  coals,  and  draw  the 
her  seclusion  was  dragged  out  in  idle-  purses  of  so  many,  or  so  often,  from 
ness,  or  vain  and  frivolous  amuse-  one  person,  in  one  day,  although  it 
inent,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  were  a  day  at  the  Poles/* 
crowd  of  her  writings,  upon  nearly  By  way  of  palliative  and  excuse, 
every  variety  of  subject,  have  filled  for  the  imperfection  of  tlie  plots  of 
thirteen  folio  volumes,  of  which  ten  her  pieces,  the  noble  writer  nien- 
liiivc  been  published.  She  appears  tions,  tliat  tliey  are  exclusively  of  her 
to  have  -written  with  astonishing  own  contrivance  and  invention  :  and 
fluency  and  i-apidity,  and  seldom  re-  while  she  hints  that  many  of  the 
vised  the  copies  of  her  compositions,  greatest  dramatic  poets  have,  in  die 
“  lest,**  to  use  her  own  words,  “it  arrangement  and  distribution  of  their 
should  disturb  her  following  concep-  scenes,  been  enlightened  by  the  su- 
tions.**  We  can  only  wish,  however,  perior  judgment  of  their  friends, 
for  her  own  literary  reputation,  and  “  she,**  to  use  her-  own  fanciful, 
the  higher  and  more  uniform  grati-  homely  language,  “  like  as  a  poor 
fication  of  her  readers,  that  she  had  tailor,  *  unaided  by  “  journeynu'n 
been^  less  copiously  fertile  in  her  pro-  and  apprentices,  was  forced  to  do  all 
ductions,  or  more  frequent  and  un-  herself,  as  to  cut,  shape,  join,  and 
relenting  in  her  corrections.  The  seweachseveralscenetogetherjwidi- 

noble  writer  appears,  from  her  pre-  out  any  help  or  direction.**  Eachef 
faces,  and  various  didactic  passages  her  pieces  are  appropriately  arinetl 
throughout  her  dramas,  to  have  had  with  prologues  and  epilogue.s,  conci* 
very  just  and  comprehensive  concep-  liatory  and  supplicatory  j  but  it  dow 
lions  of  the  requisites  and  the  ranm  not  appear,  that,  from  the  peculin 
of  this  species  of  composition.  Would  construction  of  her  dramas,  ahe 
that  she  had  more  accurately  and  sanguinely  contemplated  their  public 
j>owerfully  accomplished  what  she  exhibition  upon  the  stage, 
seems  90  wisely  to  have  appreciated !  From  the  conspicuously  moral  and 
w  he  IS  deadaliy  and  enthusiastically  didactic  design,  therefore,  with  wbich 
devoted  to  the  varied  and  expansive  these  dramas  appear  to  have  been 
form  of  the  older  drama  ;  and  while  framed,  many  of  the  errors  and 
she  decries  the  Unities,  fears  not  to  imperfections  bv  which  they  vt 


deroned  likewise,  because  they  follow 
not  the  ancient  custom,  as  the  learned 
the” daughter  of  say,  which  is,  that  all  comedies  should 

*  *  *  _  1,  r:  I., 

thing  should  be  presented  therein  but 

usually 

|n-actised  or  acted  in  the  world,  in 
the  compass  of  one  day  ;  for  though 
Ben  Johnson,  as  1  have  heard,  was 
of  that  opinion,  that  a  comedy  can¬ 
not  be  good,  nor  is  a  natural  or  true 
comedy,  if  it  should  present  more 
/s  action,  yet  his  ooinc- 
dies  that  hie  hath  published  could 
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I^oudetl^  may  be  said  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  have  arisen.  But  their 
ost  serious  blemishes  and  defects^ 
idst  all  their  singular  copiousness 
^ind  diversity,  must,  we  fear,  be  im- 
lilted  to  a  coldness  of  mental  tem- 
rament  and  feeling.  We  deside- 
iate  throughout  them  a  more  intense- 
W  fervid  and  creative  poetical  mind. 
fhc  noble  writer  possesses,  it  is  true, 
Invention,  but  it  is  not  of  that  kind 
hich  richly  conceives,  and  which 
evelopes,  in  the  brightness  of  its 
any>coloured  hues,  its  bold  and 
iginal  creations.  She  rather  con- 
ives  philosophically,  and  cmbel- 
rnetorically,  than  in  the  more 
ktural,  and  varied,  and  seducing 
lanner  of  a  poet.  She  has  devised 
ither,  perhaps,  from  the  masculine 
trength  of  her  judgment,  than  the 
icher  and  more  dazzling  store  of 
lagi nation,  a  vast  variety  of  cha¬ 
pters,  which,  in  many  of  their  ele- 
lents,  might,  at  the  time,  be  safely 
)ronounced  to  be  original.  How¬ 
ever,  the  power  of  her  judgment,  in 
decting  such  characters,  could  little 
lid  her  in  their  complete,  and  varied, 
ind  rich  developement.  Reason  can  go 
)ut  a  little  way  in  the  arduous  jour- 
ley  of  invention.  It  is  imagination, 
|n  its  creative  ardour,  which  carries  to 
leir  full  and  perfect  completion  the 
irst  rude  and  imperfect  outlines  of 
tbaracters,  which  the  judgment  may 
“lave  dictated  or  approved.  Many 
)f  her  dramatic  personages  are  bold¬ 
ly,  though  rudely  sketcheil;  but  it  is 
dy  in  a  few  prominent  and  con- 
)icuous  features.  The  mysterious 
fepths  of  their  characters  remain  yet 
msounded.  The  light,  so  to  speak, 
las  only  partially  flashed  upon  the 
ibjects,  which  yet  slumber  in  the 
irkness  and  ob^urity  of  the  shade, 
'he  noble  writer  may  be  likened 
an  architect,  whose  genius  is  in- 
ifficient  to  blend,  into  a  finely-pro- 
jrtioned  and  impressive  whole,  the 
^parate  designs  and  conceptions  he 
^nteruins,  however  excellent.  The 
Ipposite  and  graceful  ornaments,  the 
irmonious  aCTeement  of  the  connec- 
ing  parts,  vmich  throw  across  the 
lagnificent  amplitude  of  the  whole 
in  accordant  ana  perfect  beauty,  are 
“  ‘Wanting.  We  snail  not,  therefore, 
these  diamas,  meet  with  that  beau- 
»ul  and  skilful  distribution  and 
lisclosurc  of  incident,  or  that 


tive  scenic  opposition  of  clissimilar 
characters,  wliich,  like  the  magic  ef¬ 
fects  of  light  and  shade,  benea^  the 
hand  of  a  great  painter,  strike  out  to 
the  life  those  singular  peculiarities, 
or  those  powerful  and  overwhelming 
passions,  which  might  otherwise  have 
slumbered  unrevealed. 

It  therefore  necessarily  followed, 
(as  we  have  hinted,)  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  to  which  the  noble  author  had 
subjected  her  ingenuity  and  resource, 
and  the  less  ardent  and  richly  poeti¬ 
cal  cast  of  her  mind,  that  her  dramas 
should  be  precisely  of  the  characUir 
and  complexion  of  those  we  are  now 
considering.  She  saw  not  objects 
and  things  growing  out  into  all  that 
variety  of  interesting  and  animated 
forms,  which  tlie  ardour  of  creative 
imagination;  completing  its  concep¬ 
tion,  lends  to  them.  They  rather 
presented  themselves  to  her  mind 
divested  of  many  of  their  touching 
and  splendid  poetical  accompani¬ 
ments,  with  somewhat  of  the  plain, 
and  often  rebutting  simplicity  of  the 
naked  realities  themselves.  She  seems 
often  to  have  seen  them  merely  as 
the  bold  outline  of  the  design,  be¬ 
fore,  so  to  speak,  the  skilled  artist, 
by  the  aids  of  colour,  and  the  rare 
and  practised  illusions  of  his  {wn- 
cil.  has  thrown,  as  it  were,  life  and 
animation  into  every  feature,  and 
energy  and  grace  into  every  limb. 
The  dramatic  characters  of  the  fair 
writer  cannot  be  said  to  open  and 
expand  in  rich  and  growing  diversity 
upon  the  reader,  but  merely  tenacious¬ 
ly  exhibit,  with  few  finely  fluctuat¬ 
ing  and  contrasted  shades,  those  bold, 
fundamental,  and  distinguishing  at¬ 
tributes  and  qualities,,  which  they 
had  originally  received. 

It  may  be  said,  likewise,  to  have 
naturally  followed  from  those  pecu¬ 
liar  features  in  the  genius  of  the  no¬ 
ble  writer,  and  from  the  more  de¬ 
cidedly  didactic  form  of  her  scenes, 
that  tne  plots  of  her  dramas  should 
be  meagre,  and  feebly  and  imper¬ 
fectly  developed ;  that  those  bold 
and  finer  intricacies,  into  which  our 
older  dramatists  so  eagerly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  plunged,  to  grasp  at  some 
.ttrikiiig  novelty  of  scenic  effect,  or 
some  singular  and  forcible  contrast 
of  conflicting  character,  should  be 
cautiously  and  studiously  avoided. 
No  difficulties  were  to  be  hazarded 
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whtch^  not  dexterously  overcome, 
might  perplex  the  scene,  or  hopeless¬ 
ly  embroil  and  confront  the  charac¬ 
ters  with  each  other.  No  storms 
were  to  be  raised  where  the  less 
skilful  enchanter,  so  to  speak,  knew 
not  those  magical  and  talismanic  in 
words,  which  should  at  once  hush 

the  warring  elements  into  soft  sere-  _  _ 

nity  and  peace.  In  the  absence  of  displays  of  dramatic  passion.  The 
varied  poetic  power,  and  that  finely  Lady  Orphant,  young  and  beautiful, 
intuitive  penetration,  which  detects  from  the  fame  oi  the  great  and  splen- 
those  quaUties,  which,  in  their  slum-  did  actions  of  the  Lord  Singularity, 
bering  embers,  lie  deepest  hid  in  the  who  has  risen  to  be  General  of  the 
human  cliaracter,  all  that  artful  en-  Venetian  army,  conceives  towards 
tanglcraent  of  plot,  which  holds  the  him  a  romantic  passion  :  fehe  sets  out 
mind  in  delighted  uncerUinty,— that  for  the  Venetian  camp,  accompanied 
conflict  of  humours,  and  passions,  by  her  old  steward.  Trusty.  They 
and  predilections, — that  mingling  of  assume,  occasionally,  the  disguises  of 
characters,  which  powerfully  elicit  pilgrims  and  beggars,  to  pass  with 
and  display  the  peculiar  qualities  of  safety  through  the  country ;  in  which 
each,— that  animated  diversity  of  capacity,  some  slight  incidents  are 
scene, — that  striking  and  impressive  developed,  which,  while  they  might 
originality  of  situation,  which,  amidst  perhaps  awaken  the  pity  or  disdain 
all  their  temporary  opposition,  and  of  a  French  critic,  may  be  regarded 
seeming  hostility,  lead,  by  natural  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  our 
and  beautifully  consequent  steps,  to  more  early  dramatic  writers ;  seldom 
the  final  developement  or  catastrophe,  startled  by  the  homeliness  and  simpli- 
like  the  indistinct  shadowy  haze  of  city  of  their  incidents,  if  they  could 
the  early  dawn,  which  ushers  in  the  elucidate  some  new  trait  in  the  cha- 
sweet  and  welcome  light  of  day ; —  racters  of  their  personages.  The  pil- 
all  these  great  requisites  of  the  drama  grims  arrive  at  the  Venetian  camp, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  carefully  and  the  Lady  Orphant,  under  tk 
avoided  and,  we  think,  wisely  .so,  name  of  Affectionata,  becomes  the 
by  the  noble  writer.  of  the  Venetian  General,  who 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  is  ignorant  of  her  sex  and  condition, 
if  we  are  not  hurried  forward,  in  that  It  is  in  this  situation  the  pure,  ar- 
cager  and  delightful  suspense  which  dent,  and  watchful  love  of  the  seem- 
attends  upon  our  noblest  dramas,  ing  page, — her  tender  and  placid  me- 
and  perhaps  even  upon  many  more  lancholy, — thepeculiarityof  hersitu- 
freble  than  the  present  in  real  and  ation,  which  nurses  the  strength  of 
diversifi^  mentid  power,  that  our  her  afibetion,  while  it  seems  to  ex¬ 
satisfaction  is  yet  often  of  a  very  se-  tinguish  her  hopes, — those  ardent 
rene  and  gratifying  kind.  It  is  not  expressions  of  artless  and  soft  passion 
that  which  is  elicited,  by  coming  un-  which  drop  from  her, — those  anxie- 
cxpectedly  upon  brilliant  and  strik-  ties  and  ever-awakening  fears,  which 
ing  objects,  by  skilfully-regulated  hover  around  one  who  feels  not  their 
and  prepared  surprises ;  but  we  are  natural  and  impassioned  import,  con- 
placed,  without  art,  in  the  solemn  trasted  in  the  soldier,  writh  the  grow- 
avenue  which  leads  direct-  to  them,  ing  violence  of  a  love  which  seems 
and  from  which  they,  in  the  distance,  to  him  mysterious  and  incoraprehen- 
at  first  meet  the  eye.  In  the  play  of  sible — a  love  which  he  assimilstc^ 
^  Love  8  Adventures,  (which  con-  to  the  watchful  and  protecting  ten- 
sists  of  a  first  and  second  part,)  like  demess  of  parental  affection, — which 
all^  the  other  dramas  of  the  noble  leads  him  ever  into  her  cherished 
writer,  there  is  no  intricacy  or  com-  ciety, — which  unbosoms  to  her  his 
[dexity  of  plot.  She  seems  alone,  in  •  secrets, — which  gratifies  the  strength 
the  more  interesting  and  dignified  of  his  affection,  in  adopting  her  w 
pornon  of  the  incidents,  boldly  to  his  son,  and  finds  a  strange,  unde- 
confide,  in  a  simple  inornate  truth  .  finetl  satisfaction,— which  yet  cannot 
ot  delineation,  which  possesses  some-  exhaust  his  tenderness,  in  devisin? 


what  of  the  direct  and  vivid  intelli¬ 
gibility  of  a  person  narrating  some 
remarkable  occurrence  he  had  beheld. 
In  this  play,  the  most  striking  and 
attractive  part  of  the  incidents  turns 
on  one  of  those  devices  so  frequent 
our  old  drama,  and,  when  skill, 
fully  conducted  and  elucidated,  so 
fertile  in  interesting  and  impressive 
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picturing  fortli  her  future  estab¬ 
lishment  in  life ; — it  is  the  delinea- 
^on  of  this  mutual  and  fine-contrast- 
fd  passion,  in  its  seeming  discrepan¬ 
cy  and  opposition,  which  has  com- 
piunicated  to  us  high  and  unalloyed 
pleasure.  The  General,  stimulated  by 
|he  fervour  of  his  affection  for  his  pre- 

Eumed  page,  adopts  Afiectionata  as 
lis  heir,  and  destines  her  for  the  in- 
leritor  of  his  titles  of  dignity,  made 
Co  How  in  tins  new  direction  through 
Uie  muniHcence  of  the  monarch.  To 
pntinue  the  honours  of  his  house, 
pe  eagerly  desires  the  union  of  his 
Mge  with  a  lady  of  beauty  and  worth, 
^hom  he  remembers  to  have  left 
^hen  in  her  extreme  youth,  before 
le  departed  for  the  wars.  This  lady, 
lowever,  has  disappeared,  and  his 
Host  anxious  search  and  inquiry  is 
n  vain.  Those  with  whom  sne  was 
eft,  he  causes  to  be  seized.  They 
pve  no  explanation  of  the  absence  of 
heir  mistress.  They  are  tried  as  her 
Presumed  murderers,  and  the  jury  of 
the  drama,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  more 
)recipitate  and  less  enlightened  than 
Dur  juries  in  real  life,  at  once,  with- 
)ut  hesitation,  find  them  guilty. 
The  judge  is  on  the  point  of  sealing’ 
heir  dread  doom,  when  AHectionata, 
irrayed  in  rich  and  splendid  female 
ittire,  as  the  Lady  Orphant,  believ¬ 
ed  dead,  makes  her  timely  and  un¬ 
expected  appearance.  The  dread 
errors  of  the  law  fade  before  the  in- 
luence  of  her  presence.  The  Gene- 
al  recognizes,  with  rapturous  trans- 
>ort  and  emotion,  his  former  P^e,  in 
ler  who  now  stands  before  nim,  in 
radiant  and  surpassing  beauty.  He 
now  feels  at  once  the  true  character 
of  his  tender  and  ardent  affection  re¬ 
veal^  to  him.  He  sues  for  the  hand 
f  his  mistress,  and  he  pleads  not  in 
ain  to  one  who  had  displayed  to- 
ards  him  so  pure,  so  deep,  and  ro¬ 
an  tic  a  passion. 

The  scenes  which  in  this  drama 
escribe  the  progress  and  aspect  of 
lis  niutual  passion,  are  by  much  the 
ost  interesting  and  attractive  of  the 
hole.  In  accomplishing  what  in 


these  scenes  has  imparted  to  us  high 
gratification,  no  recourse  may  be  said 
to  be  had  to  poetical  imagery  or  em¬ 
bellishment.  All  is  efiPected  by  a  na¬ 
tural  and  vivid  truth  of  delineation, 
which  gives  out,  with  a  tender  and 
unadorned  simplicity,  and  an  instan¬ 
taneous  directness,  the  feelings  and 
emotions  as  they  seem  to  rise  in  the 
minds  of  her  dramatic  personages.  It 
is  true,  we  may  perphaps,  at  times, 
desiderate  a  more  skilful  elucidation 
of  passion  and  feeling  ;  we  may  de¬ 
sire  that  the  noble  author  had  yield¬ 
ed  herself  more  boldly  up  to  the  war¬ 
mer  and  more  free  impulses  of  her 
genius  ;  that  Nature,  in  ,her  charac¬ 
ters,  would  speak  to  us  in  a  more  de¬ 
cisive  and  impassioned  voice  ;  and 
that  the  final  issue  of  the  piece  had 
been  more  artfully  and  elaborately 
prepared,  and  more  powerfully  and 
tenderly  developed,  amidst  a  greater 
and  more  impressive  assemblage  of 
poetical  circumstances.  However, 
the  whole,  if  not  very  strikingly 
dramatic,  possesses  so  harmonious 
and  simple  a  beauty, — the  excellen¬ 
cies  gain  upon  us,  not  through  the 
dazzling  effects  of  surprise,  but  by 
their  mild  and  softly-mellowed  lus¬ 
tre, — and  so  much  is  singularly  accom¬ 
plished,  without  those  poetical  aids 
which  are  wont  to  throw  their  power¬ 
ful  charms  around  similar  dramatic 
situations,  that  we  know  not  if,  with¬ 
out  defacing  the  calm  and  soothing 
tenderness  of  the  whole,  it  could 
admit  of  advantageous  addition  or 
change.  As  our  gratification  in  these 
scenes  is  not  so  much  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  prominent  and  strik¬ 
ing  excellencies,  as  the  calm  and 
graceful  effect  of  the  whole,  we  feel 
it  difficult  to  make  any  extract  which 
in  itself  shall  seem  to  justify  the  ap¬ 
probation  we  have  bestowed.  The 
following  scene,  however,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  exhibiting  the  general  tone 
and  manner  of  the  noble  writer. 

Affectionata,  as  the  page  of  the 
General,  is  accused  by  the  other  com¬ 
manders,  jealous  of  her  sway  and  in¬ 
fluence,  of  being  a  spy. 


SCENE  33d,  Ist  PART. 

Affectiofutku — By  your  face,  Sir,  thore  seems  a  trouble  in  your  mind,  and  I  am  rest- 
ess  until  I  know  your  griefs. 

Lord  Siu/i^iarUy.-~~lt  is  a  secret  1  dare  not  trust  the  air  with. 
dff€etiomUa..mJl  shall  be  more  secret  tlian  the  air,  few  the  air  is  apt  to  divulge, 
y  retorting  echoes  back,  but  I  shall  be  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
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Lord  Sh^L _ You  may  be  tortured  to  confess  tlic  truth. 

AtfcciUmata. _ But  1  will  not  confess  the  truth,  if  the  confession  any  ways 

hurt  or  disadvantage  you ;  for  though  1  wiU  not  belye  the  truth  by  speaking  falsely, 
yet  1  will  conceal  a  truth,  rather  than  betray  a  friend, — espeaally  my  Lord  and  mas¬ 
ter.  But  howsoever,  since  your  trouble  is  of  such  concern,  1  shall  not  wish  to  know 
it,  for  though  1  dare  trust  myself,  yet  perchance  you  dare  not  trust  me  ;  but  if  my 
honest  tidelity  can  serve  you  any  ways,  you  may  employ  it,  and  if  it  be  to  keep  a 
secret,  all  the  torment  that  Nature  hath  made,  or  art  invented,  shall  never  draw  it 
from  me. 

lAyrd  Then  let  me  teH  thee,  that,  to  conceal  it,  would  damn  thy  soul. 

Heaven  bless  me  !  But  sure,  my  Lord,  you  cannot  be  guilty  of  such 
sinft,  that  those  that  do  but  barely  hear,  or  know  them,  shall  be  damned  ? 

Lord  But,  to  conceal  them,  is  to  be  an  actor. 

Affcctionata _ For  Heaven’s  sake,  then,  keep  them  close  from  me,  if  either  they  \x 

base  or  wicked  ;  for  though  love  prompt  me  to  inquire,  hoping  to  give  you  ease  in 
bearing  part  of  the  burden,  yet  Heaven  knows,  I  thought  my  love  so  honourable, 
|)laoed  on  such  a  worthy  person,  and  guiltless  soul,  as  1  might  love  and  serve  without 
a  scandal  or  q  deadly  sin. 

Lord  A’ingwt— you  shall  know  it. 

rathW  stop  my  ears  with  death. 

Lord  SinffuL-~^Go ;  thou  art  a  false  boy. 

How  false  a  boy  ;  howsoever  you  think  me,  I  have  an  honest  soul 
and  heart,  that  is  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  honest  way  ;  but  since  1  am  deceived  and 
cozened  into  love  by  false  reports,  finding  the  best  of  mankind  basely  wicked,  and  all 
the  world  so  bad,  1  will  inanchor  myself,  and  live  on  antidotes  of  prayers,  for  fear  of 
the  infection. 

Lord  ShiguL^Xnd  will  not  you  pray  for  me  ? 

A^diomia, — I  cannot  choose,  my  Lord,  for  gratitude  enforces  me :  first,  because 
I  have  loved  you  ;  next,  because  I  have  served  you  ;  and  give  me  leave  to  kiss  your 
hand,  and  then  there  drop  some  tears  at  my  deptarture. 

[  Weepings  kneels  doten^  and  kisses  his  hand. 
Lord  5’ing'iii.—- Rise ;  you  must  not  go  a^vay  until  you  have  cleared  yourself  from 
lieing  a  spj’. 

AjfcctiomUa.^1  fear  no  accusations. 

The  display  of  strong  and  mutual  affection,  in  the  following  scene,  strikes 
us  forcibly  from  its  inornate  beauty  and  simplicity : 

SCENE  7th,  PAET  2cL 

//ord  Singalariiif.—^ly  Affectionata,  I  wonder  you  could  suffer  an  accusation  so 
patiently,  knowing  you  were  accused  falsely. 

The  clearness  of  my  innocency  needed  not  the  fury  of  a  violent  pas* 
sion  to  defend  it,  neither  could  piassion  have  rectified  an  injury. 

Lord  ’Tistnie,  yet  passion  is  apt  to  rise  in  defence  of  innocency  and  honour. 

j^ertionatA. — And  many  times  passion,  my  Lord,  destroys  the  life,  in  striving  to 
maintain  the  truth,  and  defend  the  innocent ;  but  I  find  a  passionate  sorrow,  that  yo® 
Lordship  must  go  to  endanger  your  life  in  the  wars  again. 

Lord  wars  are  pastime  to  me.  for  1  hate  idleness,  and  no  employnient 
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Ijifrd  Sinful — I  will  luivc  you  lashed,  if  you  odor  to  go. 
r//6V/io«a/a.— Stri|>cs  cannot  stay  me  ! 

Litrd  Singula — I  will  have  you  tied  and  kept  by  force. 

Ajfcctiomta, — By  Heaven  !  my  Lord,  Til  tear  my  flesh,  and  break  my  bones,  to 
t  loose,  and  if  I  have  not  legs  to  run.  I’ll  creep  through  the  earth  like  worms,  for 
ough  I  shall  move  but  slowly,  yet  it  will  be  satisfaction  to  my  soul  that  I  am  tra¬ 
velling  after  you. 

Lord  Singul. — Atfectionata,  you  anger  me  very  much. 

JJ'ationata. — Indeed,  my  Lord,  you  grieve  me  more  than  I  can  anger  you. 

[A/ffctionata  werps. 

Lord  What,  do  you  cry  !  and  yet  desire  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

^  Affectionatru^-X  valiant  heart,  my  Lord,  may  have  a  weeping  eye  to  keep  it 
Hcompany. 

^  Lord  SinguL’^li  no  persuasion  can  stay  you,  you  must  go  along  with  me. 

K  [Affcctioaata  hoxvs^  as  giving  his  lA)rd  thanks, 

Wc  are  almost  averse  to  speak  of  domestic  privacy  she  had  deserted, 

I’'  5se  improbabilities  of  incident,  by  by  artfully  awakening  her  fears  by 
lich  the  portion  of  the  intrigue  of  his  seeming  extravagance  and  profu- 
e  piece  which  we  have  detailed  is  sion,  and  by  recalling  and  stimula- 
ifigured.  These,  however,  at  least  ting  her  affection,  while  he  excites 
some  slighter  degree,  would  seem  to  within  her  the  pangs  and  disquiets 
inseparable  from  the  intervention  of  jealousy.  There  is  also  a  young 
such  devices  and  disguises  in  dra-  lady  of  great  beauty,  delineated  as 
itic  composition.  The  noble  au-  unhappy,  and  the  object  of  sport  and 
[)r,  however,  might  surely  have  ridicule  to  others,  from  an  oppressive 
itrived  to  prepossess  our  minds  in  bashfulness  and  timidity  of  nature, 
rour  of  her  disguised  heroine,  by  in  whom  the  influence  of  a  pure  love 
:idents  more  within  the  range  of  unfolds  the  tender  and  graceful  qua- 
etic  probability,  than  drawing  her  litiesof  her  heart,  while  the  imminent 
a  bold  and  intrepid  soldier, — as  hazard  to  which  her  devoted  admirer 
Linking  with  surpassing  military  is  exposed,  from  the  vindictive  jea- 
sdom  at  a  council  of  war, — as  lousy  of  a  rival,  makes  the  hidden 
warting  and  triumphing  over  Car-  energy  and  intrepidity  of  her  charac- 
iials,  in  learned  and  recondite  dis-  ter  flash  unexpectedly  forth  with  a 
ssion, — as  eagerly  desired  of  the  pleasing  and  impressive  brightness, 
uke  of  Venice  to  be  adopted  as  his  In  these  dramas  of  the  noble  wri- 
n, — or  the  Pope  as  solicitous  to  do  ter,  the  plot  is  generally  of  the  sim- 
nour  to  her  warlike  talents,  by  the  plest  and  most  inartifleial  kind.  It 
inewhat  misplaced  dignity  of  a  Car-  consists  of  a  few  striking  incidents. 


final's  hat.  often  imperfectly  adapted  for  drama- 

Our  interest  in  the  graver  and  tic  delineation,  which  are  for  the  most 
more  dignified  scenes  of  this  drama  part  evolved  by  the  characters  strict- 
is  relieved  by  the  introduedon  of  a  ly  and  immediately  in terestetl  in  their 
variety  of  other  characters,  totally  issue,  leaving  little  at  any  time  to  be 
Unconnected  with  their  gradual  pro-  worked  out  by  tlie  intervention  of 
trt‘ss  and  developemeiit.  Some  of  others,  or  by  those  more  striking  and 
mese  are  boldly  and  originally  con-  intricate  devices  of  plot  and  situation 
ived,  in  the  few  strong  and  promi-  which  so  admirably  colour  and  heigh  t- 
nt  features  of  their  character;  but,  en  the  impression  of  the  simplest  in- 
we  have  already  hinted,  there  is  a  cidents.  As  to  the  other  characters 
ant  of  that  comprehensive  and  fer-  who  are  introduced  into  these  dra- 
ile  dramatic  power  which  reveals  to  mas,  they  have  frequently  no  know- 
s  characters,  not  in  part,  but  in  the  ledge  of  the  more  prominent  person- 
icturesque,  and  full  amplitude  of  ages  who  are  engaged  in  developing 
peculiar,  and  often  dissimilar  tne  more  striking  incidents  of  plot, 
ttributes,  by  which  they  are  marked.  They  are  to  them,  as  it  were,  stran- 
here  is  a  Lady  Ignorance,  drawn  gers,  and  although  they  succeetl,  or 
‘  eagerly  plunging  into  the  gaieties  go  before  tliem  in  scenes  and  solilo- 
nd  follies  of  fashionable  life,  while  ouies,  yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  hear 
cr  husband,  a  studious  reduse,  re-  those  cries  of  trouble  and  anguish,  or 
“ws  her  attachment  to  that  sweet  those  exclamations  of  joy  and  merri- 
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inent,  which  seem  beating  at  tneir  pears  crueiiy  w  lurgci  vue  suuauons 
ears.  The  two  sets  of  characters  of  clamorous  or  ludicrous  distress 
walk  through  the  piece  in  which  they  anJ  perplexity  in  which  she  has  left 
are  associated,  seemingly  conversing,  her  previous  characters ;  and  which, 
hut  yet  never  meeting.  They  may  amidst  this  animated,  protracted,  and 
be  likened  to  those  living  in  the  same  nicely-adjusted  intellectual  warfare, 
narrow  alley,  wdio  daily  pass  and  seem  in  vain  to  call  to  her  for  disen- 
jostle  each  other  in  the  business  tangleraent  and  relief, 
of  life,  without  acquaintanceship.  In  the  piece  entitled  the  “  Unna- 
*^rho8C  minor,  and  less  conspicuous  tural  1  ragedy,  which  delineates  the 
characters,  are  often  engaged  in  car-  incestuous  passion  of  a  brother  to- 
rying  forward  some  shallow  stream  wards  his  sister  a  subject  not  un- 
of  incident,  or  some  slighter  circum-  frequently  handled  by  our  older  dra- 
stances  of  plot,  totally  isolated  and  matists— our  interest  in  the  more 
apart  from  the  higher  and  more  dig-  grave  and  serious  incidents  is  occa- 
nified  interest  of  the  drama.  They  sionally  relieved  by  the  introduction 
are  intended,  as  in  ‘‘  Love's  Adven-  of  characters  of  this  gay,  scholastic, 
tures,"  in  the  Unnatural  Tragedy,”  and  pugnacious  kind.  There  are  four 
and  in  the  “  Public  Wooing,”  to  young  ladies,  called  the  ‘‘  Sociable 
withdraw  our  attention,  at  times.  Virgins,”  almost  wholly  unconnect- 
from  the  more  striking  and  promi-  ed  with  either  intrigue  of  the  piece, 
nent  incidents.  The  noble  writer  who  appear  to  be  introduced  solely 
has  designed  them  to  resemble,  in  for  their  animated  and  erudite  con- 
some  measure,  in  their  effects,  the  versational  talents.  And  we  tnay 
ancient  interlude,  and  the  motley  observe,  that,  for  females  of  this  de- 
and  grotesque  groups  of  the  old  scription,  a  sort  of  antique  and  more 
maskers,  of  frequent  introduction  in  profound  class  of  Bluestockings,  the 
our  old  drama,  who  brought  with  fair  writer,  in  all  her  pieces,  displays 
them  gaiety  and  merriment  in  their  a  strong  and  decided  predilection,— 
train,  and  a  short  cessation  from  perhaps  thus  unconsciously  giving 
the  more  intense  interest  of  pathetic  forth  somewhat  of  her  own  likeness 
and  commanding  incident.  And  it  and  peculiar  bent  of  mind.  In  one 
may  perhaps  Ik;  safely  allowed,  with-  of  these  scenes,  the  merits  of  Thu- 
out  looking  in  this  strictly  to  the  cydides  and  Tacitus,  in  the  compo- 
truth  of  nature,  tliat,  by  the  singu-  sition  of  their  speeches,  are  touched 
larity  of  the  topics, — the  ingenuity  upon,  and  the  license  allowed  histo- 
and  moral  w  isdom  of  the  arguments,  nans  in  this  walk  laid  down  with 
— the  constant  gladiatorship  of  wit,  precision.  Old  Camden  is  visited  with 
— the  strong  and  pungent,  rather  severe  stricture  for  his  supposed  par- 
than  dedicate  tone  of  the  satire, — the  tiality,  and  taxed  for  his  numerous 
|>ertinacity  of  rejoinder, — all  aided  omissions;  and  the  divine  Grecian 
by  the  frequent  introduction  of  a  Bard  is  not  sacred  from  their  spor- 
fanciful  poetical  ingenuity,  seasoned  tively  witty  and  satirical  remarks 
and  embellished  to  profusion  by  a  They  ridicule  the  rude  and  primi- 
crow’d  of  singular  and  strange  images,  tively  simple  manners  and  occupa- 
and  elaborate  rhetorical  resemblances,  tions  of  his  heroes,  with  those  wea- 
that  our  amusement  is  frequently  so  pons  which  Chesterfield,  at  a  later 
fully  and  effectually  accomplished,  period,hasscarcely  wielded  with  more 

that  the  incidents  wnich  were  meant  amusing  animation  and  dexterity.  In 
to  be  most  prominent,  are,  in  our  the  piece  entitled  **  The  Female 
minds,  in  danger  of  being  somewhat  Academy,”  the  characters  may  be 
obscuretl  in  interest  and  importance,  said  to  ^  imbued,  to  excess,  with 
I  he  noble  wrriter  appears  occasional-  this  critical  and  disputative  talent, 
ly  so  delighted  by  tne  copiousness  of  They  deliver,  each  of  them,  upon 
her  invention  of  topics,  and  unex-  some  topic  proposed,  in  the  manner  of 
|»ecte<V  rejoinders, — the  fancy  of  her  the  sophists  of  old,  an  oration  or  clia* 
speculations, —  the  wit  and  subtility  course,  elaborate,  fanciful,  filled  with 
of  her  distinctions, — and  the  well-  stranee  resemblances,  and  uaasaces 
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7’he  Mathematical  Volume  of  the  sc- 
ics  of  separate  Dictionaries,  intended  to 
form  a  Methodical  Cyclopedia^  will  ap- 
ar  in  July.  The  extraordinary  time 
eipiircd  in  printing  these  highly-finished 
volumes,  and  the  care  requisite  to  ren- 
;4tur  them  |>erfect  works  of  reference,  have 
irevented  their  more  rapid  appearance. 
This,  however,  is  of  little  consequence  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  work,  because  each 
t’  the  volumes  is  a  substantive  work, 
standing  complete  by  itself,  and  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  others.  The  new 
, volume  will  include  the  whole  of  the  ma¬ 
thematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  the 
atest  discoveries  in  every  branch. 

A  reprint  of  Warton’s  History  of  Eng- 
ish  Poetry,  in  four  large  volumes,  octavo, 
s  nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  em- 
races  a  large  body  of  notes,  w  ritten  by 
'the  late  Dr  Ashby,  the  late  Mr  Bitson, 
F.  Douce,  Esq.  and  other  eminent  anti- 

Etjuaries ;  together  with  the  copious  illus¬ 
trations  and  additions  of  Thomas  Park, 
Esq.  The  specimens  (rf*  poetry  have  all 
been  collated  with  the  original  manu¬ 
scripts,  or  editions  of  acknowledged  me¬ 
rit,  and  the  numerous  errors  arising  from 
inattention  at  the  press,  or  in  transcrib¬ 
ing  the  author's  copy,  have  been  care¬ 
fully  corrected,  while  no  alteration  has 
been  permitted  in  the  text. 

A  new  edition  is  announced  of  the  Di¬ 
versions  of  Purley,  by  John  Horne  Tooke, 
A.M.  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  from  the 
copy  corrected  and  considerably  enlarged 
the  author,  and  hitherto  in  the  pos- 
Bession  of  his  executors. 

A  series  of  Lectures  is  printing  upon 
the  Elements  of  Chemical  ^ence,  lately 
ilelivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution,  by 
Mr  G.  Gurney.  ,They  will  comprise  the 
bases  of  the  new  theory  of  crystallization, 
and  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  elementary 
combinations  of  atoms,  particularly  theo¬ 
ries  of  electrical  influence  and  of  flame, 
•v'ith  a  full  description  of  the  author’s 
blow-pipe,  when  charged  with  certain  ga- 
fBcs, 

Observations  made  during  a  Residence 
in  tl»e  Tarentaise,  and  various  Parts  of 
ihe  Grecian  and  Pennine  Alps,  in  Savoy, 
md  in  Switzerland  and  Auvergne,  in  the 
rears  1820,  21,  and  22,  with  remarks  on 
he  present  state  of  society,  mannov,  re- 

Iigion,  agriculture,  climate,  &c.,  by  Ro- 
krt  Bakewell,  Esq.,  are  In  the  press, 
f  Mr  Sheldrake  has  issued  proposals  for 
Mdishing,  by  subscriptioD,  (dedicated, 
►y  |>ermi88ion,  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
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President  of  the  Royal  Academy,)  an  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Origin  and  Practice  of 
Painting  in  Oil,  to  ascertain  w  hat  was 
the  real  invention  of  Van  Eyck,  and 
what  w  ere  the  materials  and  vehicle  that 
were  used  by  Giorppone,  and  the  fine  ar¬ 
tist  of  the  Venetian  school. 

Fonthill  and  its  Abbey  delineated,  to 
be  richly  embellished  with  numerous 
highly-linisbed  engravings  and  spirited 
w'ood-cuts,  by  John  Rutter,  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

A  curious  w'ork,  in  one  octavo  volume, 
written  by  the  actuary  of  a  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company,  is  about  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  the  fonn  of  a  Caution  to  in- 
temled  Shareholders,  and  a  Guide  to  per¬ 
sons  effecting  Insurances  ;  in  which  will 
be  exhibited  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  different  com|>anies,  and  their  claims 
to  public  ))atronage  and  confidence  in¬ 
vestigated,  with  necessary  information  to 
persons  who  may  wish  to  insure  their 
lives,  or  purchase  annuities  or  cikIow- 
ments  fur  their  children. 

Early  in  July  will  apj>ear  Vql.  II.  of 
Whittingham’s  French  Classics,  contain¬ 
ing  Elizabeth,  ou  les  Exiles  en  Siberic, 
jiar  Mad.  Cottin ;  also  Part  3,  of  Whit- 
tingham's  Cabinet  Edition  of  Elegant 
Extracts  in  Poetry. 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Men  and  Statesmen,  by  W.  S.  l^andor. 
Esq.  arc  in  the  press. 

A  Classical  Assistant  to  the  Study  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  in  the  Translations 
of  Pope  and  Dryden,  by  Mrs  Oom,  will 
soon  appear. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  France  in  the 
years  1817  and  1818,  by  F.  J.  Carey,  is 
printing. 

Flora  Domestica,  or  the  Portable  Flower 
Garden,  with  directions  for  the  treatment 
of  plants  in  pots,  and  illustrations  from 
the  works  of  the  poets,  is  in  |jrej>aration. 

The  English  Flora,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  &e. 
will  soon  appear. 

Journal  of  a  Ten  Months’  Residence 
in  New  Zealand,  by  Capt.  A.  Cruise,  of 
the  84th  regiment,  is  printing. 

Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Correggio  and 
Parmegiano,  with  notices  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  works,  wrill  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Lectures  on  the  General  Structure  of 
the  Human  Body,  and  on  the  Anatomy 
and  Functions  of  the  Skin,  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London,  during  the  course  of  1823,  by 
Thomas  Chevuiier,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  and 
F.L.S.  will  soon  be  published. 
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Pr()|X)sals  are  made  for  publishing,  by  Illustrations  of  Shakspea 
subscription,  Six  Etchings  from  Pen  consisting  of  1 1 1  fine  Engrai 
Drawings,  drawn  and  etched  by  W.  Pictures,  by  T.  Stothard,  ] 
Cowen.  The  subjects  of  these  Etchings  the  possession  of  Mr  Tegf 
represent  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  wardness. 

Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  they  are  fac-  Mr  Herbert  Mayo  has  in 
sinniles  of  his  ow'n  Drawings  made  upon  second  number  of  his  An 
the  spot.  Physiological  Commentaries 

A  republication  is  preparing,  in  two  Mr  Moore  has  resumed 
volumes,  octavo,  of  Pseudodoxia,  Epi-  pended  task,  the  Life  of  S 
demica,  or  Inquiries  into  very  many  re-  this  work  may  be  expect( 
ccived  Tenets  and  commonly-received  early  in  the  ensuing  winter. 
Truths,  by  Thomas  Brown,  Doctor  of  Influence  and  Example,  o 
Physic,  much  enlarged  by  the  author,  a  tale,  by  the  author  of  “  I 
with  additions  and  corrections,  by  the  rors,”  is  in  the  press, 
editor,  in  the  form  of  notes.  T.  D.  Worgan  is 

Miscellaneous  Collections,  forming  a  publication,  a  Treatise  on 
fourth  volume  to  the  “  Lawyer’s  Com-  forty-five  parts, — ten  voca! 
mon-place  Book,”  will  apj^ar  shortly.  five  instrumental ;  compos 
A  new  work,  for  the  use  of  commer-  class  of  voice,  and  every  s 
dal  gentlemen,  by  Mr  Wright,  account-  ment  generally  used  in  con 
ant,  Fenchurch-strect,  entitled,  the  New  lustrated  by  two  Lectures, 
Mercantile  Assistant,  and  General  Cheque  has  published  a  prospectus. 
Book,  containing  nine  copious  and  distinct  - 

sets  of  new  and  useful  tables,  will  appear 

in  a  few  days.  EDINBURGH 

A  Memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Evans,  A  Compendious  View' 
of  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  is  in  the  press,  with  the  Microscope  descent 
including  a  selection  from  his  private  finity  in  the  minute  Creati 
correspondence  ;  to  which  is  subjoined,  a  naked  eye,  as  seen  in  genei 
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Sylva  Florifera,  the  Shrubbery.  By  I-trc^uction  to  the  Study  of  Con- 

H.  !•««!«,  K.H.S.  2vol5.8va  £.1„U 

‘*to.  Jt.SiilOs. — large  paper,  A.5Hlo»t>fl* 

BIOORAPHY. 
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MONTHLY  REGISTER. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Spain.— Affairs  in  this  country  seem 
pidly  approaching  to  a  crisis.  The  ar- 
nt  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
cir  determination  to  uphold  their  free 
ishtution,  of  which  we  heard  so  much 
viously  to  the  late  invasion  of  theur 
untry  by  France,  has  never  shewn  it« 
f  in  detds,  and  they  seem  now  about  to 
W  up  their  liberties  without  even  a 


show  of  struggle.  The  Cortes,  indeed, 
have  not  been  wanting  in  determination, 
but  they  have  not  been  backed  by  the 
people ;  and  in  ail  probability  they  will 
soon  be  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
in  foreign  countries  for  safety  from  the 
vengeance  of  their  irritated  King,  who, 
when  he  shall  be  reinstated  in  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  his  despotic  powor,  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  show  much  mercy  to  those  whom 
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he  has  hitherto  looked  on  as  his  jailors,  clemency  under  circumstances  so  criti. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  S|)ain  has  now  been  cal ;  and^  during  this  interval,  the  theatres 
abandoned  to  the  invaders,  and  the  Cortes  shall  continue  closed,  and  all  public  a. 
have  retired  to  Cadiz,  taking  with  them  musements  be  prohibited.” — The  Cortes, 
the  iierson  of  the  King,  there  to  await  on  the  other  hand,  issued  a  circular  ina. 
and  make  their  last  stand  against  their  nifesto,  reclaiming  and  protesting  agaiiist 
enemies.  They  held  a  stormy  meeting  the  atrocious  invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
at  Seville  on  the  23d  May,  in  which  a  French  troops. 

proposition  “  for  transferring  the  Govern*  The  Cortes  have  had  frequent  meet, 
ment  and  the  King  out  of  the  Continent,  ings  in  the  new  seat  of  Government,  in 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes,  order  to  concert  the  measures  necessan 
and  the  departure  for  Cadiz  decreed  al-  for  the  national  safety.  They  seem  to 
most  unanimously.”  On  the  9th  of  be  preparing  for  a  siege,  and  are  taking 
June,  in  a  sitting  of  the  Council  of  State,  measures  to  collect  provisions  for  the 
the  Prince  d’Anglona  declared  for  nego-  support  of  the  inhabitants.  At  one  of 
dating  with  the  Duke  d’Angouleme ;  and  the  sittings,  110  deputies  attended, 
his  advice  being  rejected,  he  resigned.  It  appears  from  the  French  papers,  that 
On  the  11th,  the  King  was  waited  on,  a  plot  had  been  contrived  to  carry  off 
and  requested  definitively  to  state  whe-  the  King  from  Seville.  He  was  to  be 
thcr  he  went  to  Cadiz  with  his  own  con-  conveyed  out  of  the  castle  covered  up  in 
sent  ?  to  which  he  replied,  that  with  re-  a  bale  of  blankets,  and,  thus  concealed,  he 
gard  to  himself  he  had  no  objection ;  but  was  to  be  taken  to  the  Guadalquiver, 
he  objected  to  such  a  measure,  as  being  where  a  steam-boat  was  in  waiting  to  re- 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  ceive  him.  Fifty  French  officers  were  to 
jjeople  ;  on  which  the  Cortes,  in  confer-  take  charge  of  him  during  his  passage, 
inity  to  an  article  in  the  Constitution,  The  accidental  discovery  of  this  plot 
voted,  “  that  the  provisional  case  had  accelerated  the  removal  of  the  King  lo 
arisen  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  Cadiz.  It  is  stated  in  private  letters,  that 
in  which  the  King  was  in  a  state  which  an  Englishman,  Sir  John  Downie,  who 
rendered  the  ap{X)intment  of  a  Regency  was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  had 
for  that  sjxjcific  pur]X)sc  necessary’.”  The  been  apprehended,  and  sent  to  Cadiz  to 
Regency  was  appointed,  the  refusal  of  take  his  trial. 

the  King  overruled,  and  the  Cortes  and  The  military  operations  since  our  last 
the  Government  were  transferred  to  Ca-  have  been  few  and  unimportant.  The 
diz,  where  they  arrived  on  the  14th.  In  few  constitutional  troops  in  the  field 
consefjuence  of  this  restraint  on  the  per-  have  offered  no  effectual  resistance  to  the 
son  of  the  King,  Sir  W.  A’Court,  the  invaders  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
British  minister,  sent  in  a  note,  stating,  hend,  that  this  arises,  not  so  much  from 
that  he  could  not  follow  the  King  to  Ca-  their  want  of  strength,  as  from  the  want 
diz,  but  must  wait  for  instructions  from  of  good  faith  in  their  commanders.  Since 
his  Court.  On  their  arrival  at  Cadiz,  the  events  which  we  have  noticed  above, 
the  Cortes  immediately  declared  the  Re-  IVlorillo,  w’ho  was  imderstood  to  be  at  the 
gency  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  King  was  head  of  a  very  considerable  force  (12,000 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  or  15,000  men,)  has  issued  two  procla- 
The  Spanish  Regency  set  up  by  the  mations,  in  which  he  protests  against 
French  at  Madrid,  published  a  violent  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  inputting 
proclamation  on  learning  that  Ferdinand  a  restraint  on  the  person  of  the  King, 
had  been  declared  incompetent,  and  con-  and  refuses  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
veyed  to  Cadiz.  The  proclamation  de-  the  Regency.  He  at  the  same  time  dis- 
nounccs  as  traitors  the  members  of  the  claimed  the  servile  Regency  of  Madrid. 
Cortes  who  countenanced,  by  their  pre-  and  offered  to  negotiate  with  the  French 
sence,  the  deposition  of  the  King ;  orders  General  Bourcke  for  a  provisional  neu- 
that  the  property  of  those  who  aided  in  trality  ;  w'ho,  how’ever,  rejected  his  propo* 
his  removal  to  Cadiz  shall  be  sequestra-  sition,  on  the  ground  of  his  refusal  to 
ted  ;  and  declares,  that  the  officers  and  acknowledge  the  Madrid  Regency.  Qu' 
troops  of  the  line  and  militia  who  have  rogt.,  who  held  the  second  command  in 
attended  the  King  to  Cadiz,  shall  be  held  Morillo’s  army,  is  said  to  have  with, 
resiwnsiblc  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  drawn,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
prisoners.  The  proclamation  also  de-  his  General,  and  to  have  Uken  the  road 
dares,  that  vigilant  measures  will  be  con-  to  Corunna  on  his  way  to  England.  The 
c»ted  with  the  Duke  d’Angouleme,  both  Paris  Journals  add  a  rumour,  that  Bal* 
>y  sea  and  land,  to  prevent  the  Royal  lasteros  has  imitated  the  example  of  M®* 
^^ami  y  being  sent  beyond  sea ;  and  that  rillo  in  maintaining  a  provisional  neutrs* 
^neral  prayers  shall  be  put  up  during  lity.  Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in 
eight  successive  days,  to  implore  divine  Spain,  by  our  last  accounts.  While  the 
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nch  troops  arc  investing  Cadiz  by 
d,  that  port  is  blockaded  by  a  French 

^Portugal.— Events  still  more  extra- 
Jdinary  have  taken  place  in  this  country. 

a  counter-revolution  has  been  effect- 
■H,  with  a  facility  which  evinces  that  the 
ral  institutions  which  the  Cortes  had 
xblished  had  little  or  no  hold  on  the 
Actions  of  the  mass  of  the  population, 
e  strong  impulse  of  feeling  which  pro- 
ced  the  revolution  having  subsided,  the 
cient  prejudices  and  deep-rooted  super- 
tions  of  the  populace  recovered  their 
endancy,  and,  with  a  versatility  not 
ommon  in  men  of  strong  passions  and 
ultivated  minds,  the  people  welcomed, 
th  apparent  cordi^ity,  the  return  of  the 
tern  they  had  so  lately  assisted  to  over- 
n.  This  change  had  been  facilitated 
the  personal  character  of  the  Monarch, 
o  is  a  moderate  and  humane  Prince  ; 
it  whether  his  moderation  and  humanity 
;1  resist  the  influence  of  evil  Counsellors, 
o  may  prompt  him  to  acts  of  vengeance, 
e  only  can  discover, 
n  the  26th  of  May,  early  in  the  morn- 
,  Prince  Miguel,  the  King’s  second  son, 
ittcxl  the  Palace,  and  joined  the  23d 
antry,  which  had  left  Lisbon  the  day 
bre,  on  its  way  to  Almeida,  and  taken 
a  |>osition  at  Villa  Franca,  flve  leagues 
ant  from  Lisbon.  The  Prince  left 
ind  him  a  letter,  written  to  his  father, 
e  consequence  of  this  event  was  a  mes- 
e  from  the  Cortes  to  his  Majesty,  de- 
ing  that  the  present  Ministry  had  lost 
confidence  of  the  country.  His  Ma- 
y  assembled  a  Council,  and  deliberated 
^h  them  on  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Iwistry,  as  is  stated  in  the  Lisbon  jour- 
■y.  On  the  29th,  being  Corpus  Christi 
,  the  troops  of  the  garrison  assembled, 
s  their  custom,  to  parade  the  streets. 
;er  the  ceremony  took  place,  they  re- 
red  to  the  Terreiro  de  Paco  (a  square), 
m  whence  all  the  regiments  of  the  line 
th  the  exception  of  the  18th  infantry,) 
i  one  or  two  regiments  of  militia, 
rched  to  join  Prince  Miguel,  for  whom 
leral  Sepulveda,  the  military  Governor, 
b  declared  himself.  The  other  militia 
ments,  the  18th  infantry,  and  part  of 
artillery  of  the  line,  refused  to  follow 
Governor,  who  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
S({uare,  as  one  individual  endeavoured 
urder  him,  and  he  was  hindered  from 
a  deed  by  General  Avillez,  and  some 
officers.  The  troops  declared,  on 
occasion,  that  they  wished  some 
es  in  the  Constitution,  naming,  par¬ 
ly,  the  establishment  of  two’Cham- 
and  the  King  to  have  an  absolute 
Gn  the  30th,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
regiment  declared  itself  for  the  same 


cause  as  the  other  corps  of  the  line  ;  and, 
repairing  to  the  Police  of  Beinposta,  in 
tiic  centre  of  the  towm,  amidst  cries  of 
vivas  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Infanta,  induced  the  King  and  all  the 
Royal  Family  to  quit  Lisbon.  They  took 
their  departure  at  seven  p.m.,  and  reached 
Villa  Franca  on  the  next  day,  31st.  Aban¬ 
doned  as  the  populous  and  wejilthy  city  of 
Lisbon  thus  was,  and  without  any  means 
of  defence  against  those  who  always  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  crisis,  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  commit  every 
kind  of  excess,  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  on  the  Camera^  (City  Cor}X)ra- 
tion,)  the  Commercial  Corps,  both  infan¬ 
try  and  cavarly,  the  National  Guards,  and 
remaining  regiments  of  militia,  for  then- 
decisive  measures  and  unremitted  exer¬ 
tions  to  preserve  good  order  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  w'hich  remained  perfectly  tranquil. 
A  project  had  been  discovered  of  0|)ening 
all  the  prisons,  and  giving  liberty  to  the 
numerous  felons  ;  but  fortunately  it  was 
anticipated,  and  the  trust  of  the  prisons 
given  to  the  guard  of  the  Commercial  Corps, 
who  behaved,  on  this  occasion,  with  their 
usual  energy  and  courage.  The  felons 
in  the  castle  of  St  George  endeavoured 
twice  to  force  th6  prison  ;  but  found  the 
necessary  resistance,  and  the  guard  fired 
on  them,  killing  and  w'ounding  several. 
The  Cortes  held  their  Session  on  the  31st, 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  transacted  their 
business  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  all  quiet¬ 
ness.  The  Camera  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  King  on  the  31st,  begging  to  know 
what  were  his  Royal  intentions  ;  the  de¬ 
putation  returned  late  in  the  night,  with 
an  answer,  that  his  Majesty  by  no  means 
wished  to  return  to  the  old  system  ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  frame  a  Constitution 
more  adapted  to  the  interests  of  all  classes. 
The  Cortes,  who  remained  at  Lisbon  six 
days  after  the  troops  left  the  capital, 
closed  their  sittings  by  protesting,  in  the 
name  of  their  constituents,  against  any 
alteration  or  modification  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1822. 

By  the  latest  accounts  from  Lisbon, 
which  are  to  the  16th  June,  it  appears  that 
the  revolution  was  then  decisive  and  com¬ 
plete,  but  every  thing  in  the  city  was 
tranquil.  The  King  made  his  public  entry 
into  Lisbon  on  the  .5th.  The  Queen  was 
immediately  invited  to  join  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily.  The  Infant  Don  Miguel  was  a))- 
pointed  commander-in*chief  of  the  army, 
by  a  royal  decree  inserted  in  the  Gazette 
of  the  9th.  John  the  Sixth  appears  to 
have  acted,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
with  much  moderation.  A  committee  of 
eleven  have  been  appointed  by  the  King, 
who  arc  entrusted  with  the  important 
task  of  re>modclliiig  the  fallen  Constitu- 
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Liao,  so  as  to  give,  the  article  states,  to  enjoyed  before  the  execution  of  the  said 
ihe  Monarch  due  power,  and  secure  to  law. 

the  Portuguese  the  best  privileges  enjoyed  Since  preparing  the  above,  we  hayt 
by  thein  under  the  late  code.  Count  Pal*  seen  the  Lisbon  journals  of  the  29th  of 
uieila,  the  new  Minister  for  Foreign  Af-  June.  The  Queen  of  Portugal  has  return, 
[airs,  and  the  late  President  of  the  Cortes,  ed  to  the  pjilace  of  Queluz,  near  Lisbon, 
have  been  both  apixiinted  members  of  the  and  has  visited  the  King  and  her  sons; 
committee.  Amanuite,  as  might  be  ex-  the  populace  warmly  received  her,  and 
peeled,  has  been  restored  to  all  the  ho-  drew'  her  carriage.  On  the  23d,  the  Royal 
nours  and  emoluments  of  which  he  was  Family  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
deprived  1^  the  decree  of  the  Cortes  of  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maior,  says  a  Lis. 
the  5th  of  March.  bon  paper,  “  to  return  thanks  to  the  King 

In  the  other  jiarts  of  the  kingdom,  the  ofKings  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven  for  the 
counter-revolution  was  affected  in  the  ineflable  favours  bestowed  on  the  Sore, 
same  easy  manner,  by  the  inter\  ention  of  reign  and  Portuguese  nation,  by  deliver, 
the  military ;  but  no  violence  or  blood-  ing  us  from  the  most  impious  and  exe. 
shed  had  been  occasioned.  It  seems,  crable  government,  whose  sole  object  wa 
however,  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  narrowly  to  destroy,  to  the  very  foundation,  the 
escaped  assassination,  at  Braga,  near  O-  magnificent  edifice  of  the  Lusitanian  on. 
porto.  He  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  from  pire.”  This  procession  w'as  followed  by 
Vigo,  to  request  the  assistance  of  troops  illuminations  and  rejoicings  of  the  people, 
from  the  Portuguese  (Jovernment,  in  the  w’ho  pulled  down  the  monument  to  the 
name  of  the  Constitutional  S|)aniards;  but  constitution  erected  the  15th  of  Septem. 
while  on  his  way,  the  counter-revolution  ber  1821.  On  the  25th,  Count  Amarante 

was  effected ;  and  at  the  town  mentioned  arrived  at  Lisbon  at  the  head  of  3000 

he  W'as  very  ill  treated  by  the  populace,  men ;  he  w’as  met  by  Don  Miguel,  and 

from  whose  fury,  how’ever,  he  was  pre-  large  bodies  of  the  people,  wrho  vied  with 

served  by  the  public  authorities,  and,  after  the  soldiers  in  expressions  of  joy.  The 
l)eing  detained  some  days  in  prison,  was  Gazette  of  the  26th  contains  an  order  for 
sent  back,  under  a  military  escort,  to  Spain,  abolishing  all  secret  societies. 

Private  letters  state,  that,  in  order  to  Germany — The  allied  powers,  have, 

cflect  the  counter-revolution,  a  consider-  it  appears,  withdrawn  their  Ministers  from 
able  sum  was  expended  among  the  sol-  Wurtemburg.  The  reason  of  this  mark 
dicry  and  officers — the  men  being  paid  at  of  their  displeasure  is  not  stated.  But  it 
the  rate  of  35s.  per  head,  under  w'hich  is  suppposed  to  be  in  consequence  of  the 
engagement  they  revolted.  Now’  the  free  Constitution  which  prevails  in  that 
work  is  over,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  kingdom,  and  the  freedom  of  discussion 
that  if  another  party  would  pay  them  40s.  that  is  allowed.  The  German  Diet  hu 
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ess  of  that  name,  and  gone  to  Prevesa, 
ith  only  fifty-six  attendants,  for  it  was 
ourly  expected  that  the  Greeks  would 
ke  possession  of  this  fortress  itself.  There 
now  almost  a  certainty  that  a  civilized 
mpire  will  again  arise  in  Ancient  Greece, 
nd  to  England  it  will  be  an  important 
lly,  at  a  time  when  tyranny  is  rearing 
er  hydra  form  in  Europe. 

\  AMERICA. 

I  Brazil. — Rio  Janiero  papers  have 
received,  filled  with  addresses  from 
tarious  towns,  expressive  of  unbounded 
ttuichment  towards  the  new  Emperor  of 
Brazil* — Lord  Cochrane  took  possession, 
the  26th  March,  of  the  post  of  First 
dmiral  of  the  national  Brazilian  navy, 
'e  hoisted  his  admiraCs  flag  on  board 
•e  Pedro  I.  The  flag  was  immediately 
luted  by  the  whole  squadron,  with  a 
scharge  of  twenty -one  guQs,  'amid  the 
clamations  of  the  spectators. 

I.ord  Cochrane  sailed  with  his  squa- 
on  from  Rio,  for  the  purpose  of  block¬ 


ading  Bahia,  about  the  last  week  in 
March,  consisting  of  a  74  gun  ship,  a 
frigate,  two  sloops  of  war,  and  two  schoon¬ 
ers,  and  fell  in,  off  Bahia,  with  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  fleet,  viz.>— one  74,  two  large 
frigates,  two  small  ditto,  six  armed  mer. 
chantmen,  one  sloop ‘of  war,  and  two 
schooners.  He  bore  down  with  his  74, 
keeping  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  to  the 
windward,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  off 
one  or  two  of  the  Small  ships ;  but  the 
Portuguese  fleet  kept  close,  and  could 
not  be  separated.  His  Lordship  then 
passed  from  one  end  of  their  line  to  the 
'  other,  engaging  each  as  be  came  up  and 
passed ;  all  of  them  endeavoured  to  a- 
void  .him.  When  he  had  passed  the 
headmost  (the  74)  he  hauled  his  wind 
to  join  his  consorts.  The  Nightingale' 
brig,  commanded  by  a  brave  fellow,  fol¬ 
lowed  some  time  after  the  74,  and  also 
fired  a  broadside  at  almost  every  ship  in 
the  Portuguese  line.  Jn  one  of  the  ships 
Lord  Cochrane  engaged  there  were  five 
killed  and  forty-four  wounded. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  or  Lords — June  3. — The 
arriage  Laws  Consolidation  Bill  was 
•ussed  in  a  Committee.  All  the  pre- 
ing  clauses  having  been  agreed  to 
without  any  serious  opposition,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  took  into  consideration  the  clauses 
idering  the  marriages  of  minors,  with- 
wt  consent  of  ftarents  or  guardians,  void- 
^le  by  a  suit  commenced  within  twelve 
onths  from  the  date  of  their  celebration, 
en  the  Archbishop  of  York  opposed  the 
use,  as  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  which 
iders  bona  Jide  marriages  indissoluble, 
cepting  only  for  adultery.  The  Lord 
lanccllor  supported  the  clause.  He 
ntended  that  the  divine  canon  quot^ 
Id  be  only  understood  as  referring  to 
rriages  contracted  according  to  the 
s  of  the  law  to  which  the  parties 
ed  obedience.  In  reply  to  the  argu- 
nt,  that  the  clause  would  expose  fe- 
les  to  danger,  he  observed,  that  some 
tection  was  also  due  to  male  minors, 
o  were  frequently  the  victims  of  artful 
men— citing,  os  an  example,  a  case  in 
ich  a  youth  of  17,  of  high  rank  and 
‘tations,  had  been  seduced  into  a 
iage  with  a  bricklayer’s  daughter  20 
older  than  himself ;  who  was,  morc- 
»  the  mother  of  seven  illegitimate 
ren.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  said, 
there  was  no  dithculty  in  discovering 
marriages  contemplated  by  the  divine 
>n.  All  marriages,  not  repugnant  to 
law  of  God,  were,  in  his  opinion,  en- 
OL.  xm. 
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titled  to  the  protection  of  that  rule.  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  opposed  the  clause,  as 
oppressive  or  nugatory.  Irregular  mar¬ 
riages  had,  he  said,  been  much  more 
frequently  celebrated  by  banns ;  and 
against  marriages  so  celebrated  the  clause 
made  no  provision ;  there  were,  besides, 
the  opportunites  afforded  by  a  journey  to 
Scotland,  or  the  still  easier  passage  to 
Calais  by  a  steam-boat;  all  of  w'hich 
rendered  it  impossible  to  provide  abso¬ 
lutely  against  marriages  without  consent ; 
and  while  such  facilities  existed,  the  clause 
could  effect  no  good  purpose,  though  it 
might  produce  much  evil. — After  some 
farther  discussion,  the  clause  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  28  to  22,  and  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

House  of  Commons. — May  16. — 
After  a  short  discussion,  the  Scots  Com¬ 
missary  Courts  Bill  was  ordwed  tj^be  re¬ 
committed  on  Friday  next.  Mr  Hume 
presented  a  petition  from  a  spirit-dealer 
in  Dundee,  complaining  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Excise  Laws  in  Scotland, 
which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

21. — Mr  Syk^  brought  forward  his 
motion  for '  a  Repeal  of  the  duty  upon 
tallow  candles.  The  Hon.  Member  spoke 
at  great  length  on  the  unjust  and  op¬ 
pressive  operation  of  the  tax,  which  he 
described  as  a  prohibition  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  agricultural  produce,  a  tax 
upon  labour,  a  id  an  invasion  of  the  order 
of  domestic  economy.  The  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer  cuntcikled  that  a  fur-  pressing  his  first  resolution  to 
thcr  remission  of  taxes,  to  the  amount  sion,  when  the  num^rs  were— 
of  the  Candle  Duty,  would  be  impracti-  Resolution,  76 — Against  it,  86. 
cable  at  present ;  and  that  if  even  so  23.— Mr  Lindsay  presented  a 
much  could  be  spared  from  the  public  from  certain  linen  manufacturers 
service,  the  Candle  Duty  was  not  the  and  Dundee  against  the  bill  at  pit 
most  eligible  object  of  repeal.  Further  fore  the  House  to  alter  the  linen 
reductions,  at  no  distant  day,  he  said,  Scotland.  The  Honourable  Mem 
were  in  contemplation  with  Ministers ;  ported  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
among  others,  a  diminution  of  the  duty  tended  that  the  stamping  system 
on  Scotch  and  Irish  spirits,  and  an  aban-  sential  to  the  trade.  Sir  R.  Ferg 
donment  of  the  Lottery,  which,  he  said,  reference  to  a  meeting  which  h 
is  to  be  proposed  this  year,  for  the  last  convened  at  Dundee,  consisting  o 
time*  Mr  Curwen  supported  the  mo-  one  linen  manufacturers,  said,  ths 
tion,  which  was,  however,  rejected  with-  ty -eight  were  in  favour  of  the  bill 
out  a  division.  deenshire  was  quite  unanimous 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  then  brought  for-  subject,  and  from  Fifeshire  only 
ward  his  annual  motion  on  the  Criminal  titions  had  been  presented  agains 
l^ws,  in  the  form  of  Nine  Resolutions,  the  county  of  Perth  the  linen  n 
“  To  take  away  the  punishment  of  death  tory  was  almost  extinct.  In  Fo 
in  cases  of  larcenies  committed  in  shops,  the  manufacturers  were  nearly 
in  dwelling-houses,  and  on  navigable  ri-  mous.  lie  had  said,  and  would 
vers.  To  repeal  the  statute  of  the  9th  that  petitions  had  been  got  up  at 
of  Geo,  I.,  commonly  called  the  Black  stigation  of  the  stampmasters. 
Act;  that  of  Geo.  II.,  called  the  Marriage  nen  manufactory  in  Scotland  im 
Act ;  that  of  James  1. ;  also  the  Act  of  capital  of  about  £.3,000,000 
Geo.  II.,  inflicting  the  punishment  of  while  those  who  petitioned  aga 
death  on  (arsons  for  breaking  down  the  bill  did  not  possess  a  capital  of  m 
banks  of  rivers.  To  take  away  the  pu-  between  £.20,000  and  £.30,00( 
nishment  of  death  in  cases  of  horse-steal-  tion  received, 
ing,  sheep-stealing,  and  forgery ;  and  in  27.  The  inquiry  into  the  condu 
lieu  thereof,  substitute  the  punishment  Thorpe,  High  Sheriff  of  Dublir 
of  transportation  or  imprisonment ;  to  commenced  on  the  2d  instant,  tei 
take  away  tlie  punishment  on  felons  re-  this  evening,  w’hen  the  chairman 
turned  from  transportation.  Also,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commits 
]irovide  that  Judges  should  not  j>ass  sen-  charge  against  Mr  Sheriff  Thorp 
tence  of  death,  in  any  case,  where  it  was  having  contrived  to  defeat  the  < 
not  likely  that  the  punishment  would  be  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
inflicted ;  and  to  do  away  the  forfeiture  ing  to  punishment  the  perpetrate 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  persons  who  late  assault  on  the  Lord  Lieuteni 
may  have  committed  suicide.  Mr  Peel  Theatre,  by  picking  Orange  jurit 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  a  qualified  trial.  A  number  of  witnesses  ^ 
revision  of  the  criminal  code,  but  object-  amined,  night  after  night,  in  a  C< 
cd  to  the  comprehensive  form  in  which  of  the  whole  house.  Among  tl 
the  Hon.  Mover  had  introduced  the  sub-  Sir  Abraham  Bradley  King,  It 
to  the  extent  to  which  he  propo-  Mayor  of  Dublin,  from  whom  it 
aed  to  urge  his  repeal,  and  to  the  doc-  tempted  to  expiscate  the  oath 
trine  that  it  w’as  in  all  cases  unsafe  to  tered  to  Orangemen,  on  their  a 
confide  a  discretion  to  the  judges.  The  to  the  society  ;  but  the  worth) 
Right  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a  list  of  decidedly  refused  to  disclose  it 
23  offences,  now  capitally  punishable,  ground  that  it  would  be  a  breac 
from  which  he  would  propose  to  take  oath,  every  Orangeman  being  i 


1  carried,  by  a  majority  of  117  to  87,  did  not  directly  oppose  the  motion,  but 
t  the  question  should  not  l)e  persisted  expressed  some  hesitation  ;  he  confessed 
Lord  Althorpe  brought  up  the  Re-  especial  apprehension  that  the  practice  of 
t  of  the  Committee  on  “  the  small  debts  splitting  freeholds,  by  which  the  Catholics 
H’cry  bill.** — His  Lordship  explained,  in  Ireland  had  obtained  an  undue  politi- 
t  the  principle  of  the  bill  adopted  by  cal  influenee,  might  be  resorted  to  in  this 
Committee  is,  to  render  the  Sheriff’s  country.  Mr  W.  Bankes  had  no  objection 
irt  itinerant  at  stated  {leriods  through  to  admitting  Catholics  to  the  Magistracy, 
ry  county ;  to  provide  a  Judge  (a  Bar-  but  was  not  inclined  to  bestow  upon  them 
cr)  of  not  less  than  thirteen  years  stand-  the  elective  franchise.  Mr  Peel  support- 
,  who  should  be  remunerated  by  a  fix-  cd  the  motion.  He  observed,  that  the  dan- 
salary,  to  be  raised  from  the  fees  of  ger  suggested  by  Mr  Wetherell  could 
irt,  and  in  case  of  deficiency  in  that  never  arise  without  being  detected  by  the 
d,  the  balance  to  be  supplied  by  a  Legislature ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  in- 
nty  rate.  The  limitation  of  all  actions  crease  unfairly  the  influence  of  the  Catho- 
this  Court  to  be  narrowed  to  two  years,  lies,  would  excite  an  adequate  spirit  of  re- 

>8 _ Mr  Hume  presented  two  petitions  sistancc.  Mr  Bankes  opposed  the  motion, 

:n  Mr  J.  Hunt,  publisher  of  the  “  Li-  which  was  supported  by  Mr  W.  Smith 
al,**  now  under  prosecution  for  a  libel,  and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  and  finally  carried 
I  Mr  Joseph  Trust,  also  under  prose-  without  a  division, 
ion  for  a  similar  offence,  complaining  Mr  Maberly  next  moved  for  a  Com- 
the  enormous  and  dangerous  power  mittee  to  enquire  into  the  propriety  of  col- 
isessed  by  the  Master  of  the  Crown  lecting  the  duty  on  malt  and  l)eer  sepa- 
ice,  in  the  arrangements  preliminary  rately.  He  explained,  that  the  purpose  of 
the  striking  of  special  juries.  Messrs,  his  motion  was  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
A.  Taylor,  Creevy,  Grey  Bennett,  the  anomally  arising  out  of  the  Beer  Tax, 
ight,  Hobhouse,  and  John  Williams,  W'hich  extorted  from  the  poor  man  a  tax 
:)ngly  reprobated  the  power  of  selection  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  w’hlch 
ssessed  by  the  Master  of  the  Crown  the  rich  man  had  to  pay.  The  Chancel- 
ice,  w’hich  w  as  defended  by  Mr  Phil-  lor  of  the  Exchequer  denied  the  existence 
s  and  the  Attorney  General.  of  any  such  unequal  taxation,  and  oppo- 

Lord  Nugent  then  moved  for  leave  to  sed  the  motion.  Messrs.  Hume,  J.  Ben- 
ng  in  a  bill  to  confer  upon  English  nett,  Ricardo,  and  Sir  John  Newport,  sup- 
tholics  the  right  of  voting  at  elections,  ported  the  motion  ;  and  Messrs.  Wodc- 
[l,  generally,  to  place  them  in  the  same  house.  Western,  and  Byng,  Col,  Wood, 
te  of  enjoyment  of  all  civil  privileges  and  Lord  Althorpe,  opposed  it ;  and,  on 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Mr  S.  Wort-  a  division,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
seconded  the  motion.  Mr  Wetherell  majority  of  119  to  27. 
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MAT.  Jail  at  Glasgow.  Wilson  had  l)cen  thrice 

‘Edinburgh  Deaf  and  Dumh  In-  whipped  in  the  courts  of  the  jail,  by  sen- 

ffifufton.— .The  foundation-stone  of  the  tences  of  the  Sheriff,  and  was  found 

new  building  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In-  guilty  of  breaking  into  the  house  of  Mr 

ttitution  was  laid  this  day  in  Canon-  M‘Arthur,  York  Street,  and  M*DonaId 

Inills  Park,  by  one  of  the  senior  pupils,  in  of  breaking  Into  the  shop  of  Moses  Mosc- 

bresence  of  his  companions,  whose  looks  ly,  jeweller,  Candleriggs.  M ‘Donald  was 
bespoke  the  feelings  of  their  minds,  and  born  in  the  Calton,  Glasgow,  and  Wilson, 
H'hich  would  have  been  a  sufficient  recom-  aliai  M‘Lu8ky,  at  Lochwinnoch  ;  his  j^- 
pence  to  the  contributors  for  the  building  rents  were  from  Ireland.  The  prisoners 
bad  they  but  been  witnesses  of  the  scene,  ascended  the  drop  with  great  firmness 
the  building  is  intended  for  the  accom-  and  composure.  The  Rev.  Mr  Stuart 
modation  of  an  hundred  children,  and  the  offered  up  a  prayer,  surrounded  by  seve- 
lituation  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  ral  of  their  friends ;  and,  while  the  ne- 
found  any  where,  for  the  health  and  com-  cessary  preparations  were  making,  they 
hrt  of  these  interesting  objects.  continu^  In  earnest  prayer.  They  sa- 

I  JUNE.  luted  each  friend  on  quitting  the  scaffold. 

[  ^ — Yesterday,  pursuant  to  their  sen-  '  Wilson  requested  the  executioner  to 
knees  at  the  last  Circuit  Court  of  Justi-  shake  hands  with  him,  and  saluted  him 
pary,  James  Wilson  (but  whose  real  at  the  same  time,  while  M*Donald  de- 
kme  was  M'Lusky)  and  John  M‘Do-  sired  him  to  give  him  plenty  of  rope,  as 
wid  were  executed  in  front  of  the  ncu-  he  was  light  in  body.  The  signal  was 
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and  they  were  launched  into  tuined  a  verdict  of  £«i500y  and  had  thus 
ewniity.  They  Ixjth  struggled  very  hard,  procured  redre^'s  from  his  ^vrong.  The 
es|K'ciully  Wilson.  The  crowd  assembled  Attorney“Gencral  sup|K)rted  the  apiKal, 
was  verj'  great.  quoting  the  55th  and  59th  of  George  HI., 

Adulterated  Tea.— On  Friday  the  2d  Acts  for  creating  and  regulating  the 
instant,  at  an  Kxcise  Court  held  at  Glas-  Scotch  Jury  Court,  to  shew  that  there 

gow,  G _ A _ -  and  J.  M.  D - ,  was  the  power  of  appeaL  In  tliis  case 

agents,  George-street,  were  prosecuted,  Mr  Gibson  had  obtained  redress;  he  had 
at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  *“  for  sending  appealed  to  a  Jury  ;  he  had  obtained  a 
out  of  their  possession  10  ll)s.  black  tea,  verdict  for  X.500 ;  and  he  now  sought  to 
the  same  being  adulterated  and  mixed  proceed  against  other  parties,  to  receive 
with  |)eat-moss,  and  for  dealing  in  tea  redress  for  that  wrong  which  a  Jury  had 
without  a  license  or  entry.”  The  latter  already  remedied.  Mr  Brougham  spoke 
charge  was  not  proven  to  the  satisfaction  strongly  against  the  appeal.  He  did  not 
of  the  Court,  but  the  former  was  fully  deny  that  the  Acts  which  had  been  quo- 
substantiated,  by  the  analysis  of  the  tea  ted  gave  the  power  of  ultimately  apixjal- 
by  Dr  Ure,  who  produced  from  it  a  con-  ing  against  the  decisions  of  the  Scotch 
aidcrable  portion  of  peat-moss,  an  article  Jury  Court  to  the  House  of  Lords;  but 
w  hich,  w  hile  it  makes  the  tea  nice  and  denied  that  the  Acts  gave  the  power  of 
hrovn,  does  the  drinker  no  harm,  which  appealing  on  a  case  in  its  progress  to  the 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  other  sub-  Jury,  after  the  Lords  of  Session  too  had 
stances  that  have  been  put  into  tea  in  w'arranted  the  proceeding.  Here  the 
China  or  elsewhere.  The  defendants  case  was  in  its  progress  to  the  Jurj. 
pleaded,  that  they  were  but  little  ac-  Objections  of  form  had  been  overruied 
quainted  with  the  trade,  and  purchased  by  the  Lords  of  Session.  There  hod 
the  tea  in  question  from  an  itinerant  been  no  verdict,  and  it  w'as  on  a  verdict 
dealer,  who  had  thus  imposed  upon  them,  only  that  there  could  at  least  be  an  a])- 
The  Court  thought  otherwise,  and  award-  peal.  The  case  w'as  of  vast  importance, 
ed  a  fine  of  £.20  for  the  offence — the  It  w’as  entirely  novel  in  its  nature :  and 
Excise  pleading  for  the  full  penalty  of  if  it  succeeded,  a  most  dangerous  power 
£.10  for  each  lb.  of  tea  seized,  but  which  would  be  given  to  those  who  desired  to 
was  not  acceded  to.  intercept  justice.  The  Lord  Chancellor 

20.— T/iC  Beacon  Nevspaper, — On  considered  the  case  of  so  much  import- 
Wednesday,  the  18th  instant,  there  was  ance,  that  he  delayed  giving  judgment 
an  ap|)eal  before  the  House  of  Lords  that  till  Friday.  On  Friday  accordingly  his 
excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  connect-  Lordship  gave  judgment.  He  held  that 
ed  with  the  late  Beacon  Edinburgh  new’s-  the  apical  did  not  set  forth  that  the  sc. 
fiaper,  and  the  bond  given  by  Sir  W.  cond  action  w’as  brought  for  the  same 
Rae,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr  Ho{)e,  &.c.  publication  of  the  same  libel — it  might 
to  supiKvrt  said  Journal,  on  certain  terms  be  for  a  different  publication  of  the  libel; 
and  with  specified  subscriptions.  It  will  and,  secondly,  that  the  api^eal  interfered 
be  recollected  that  Mr  Gihson  brought  with  the  progress  of  the  case  to  a  Jury, 
an  action  against  Mr  D.  Stevenson,  the  on  the  direction  of  the  Judges  that  the 
printer  of  the  Beacon^  to  recover  com-  issues  should  be  prepared,  whereas  the 
pensatioo  in  damages  for  a  libel  on  him  Acts  (55 and  59  Geo.  III.)  only  contem- 
that  had  apjxrared  in  said  newspaiier.  Mr  plated  an  appeal  against  the  result  of  go- 
Gibson  afterwards  split  his  action,  on  ac-  ing  to  the  Jury.— Appeal  dismissed. 


Resignation  of  a  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland _ At  a  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 

bytery  of  Stirling,  on  Tuesday  the  15tb 
instant,  the  Rev.  William  Shirreff’,  who 
had  for  about  thirty  years  officiated  as 
Minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ninian  s, 
resigned  his  clerical  charge  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  form  : — 

“To  the  Moderator  and  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reverend  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Stirling, 

Gentlemen — In  the  religious 
munion,  especially  w  l. _ ^ 

(  -  ,  ^  — - -  _ 

tenans,  and  Pacdo-baptists,  the  w'ord  » 

God,  in  fact,  is  not  and  cannot  be  used 
as  the  rule  and  only  rule,  to  a  greater  or 


Gentlemen — In  the  religious  com¬ 
munion,  especially  when  established  by 
civil  laws,  of  Papists,  Prelatists,  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  Pacdo-baptists,  the  wx.- 


less  extent,  of  the  materials^  censtituliom 
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•vernmcnt,  discipline,  doctrine,  worship, 

1(1  obedience  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

“  Wherefore,  and  for  other  like  causes, 
do  hereby  resign  my  clerical  charge 
the  i^irish  of  St.  Ninian’s. 

“  Your  acceptance  of  this,  my  resig- 
illon,  will  oblige, 

“  Gentlemen,  yours  sincerely, 

“  Wm.  Shirreff.” 
Violent  Outrage  near  Glasgow. — On 
iturday  night,  the  21st  instant,  a  violent 
■occeding  on  the  part  of  the  populace 
ok  place  near  Glasgow,  which,  but  for 
le  forbearance  of  the  military,  might 
ive  had  a  fatal  termination.  Mr  Harvey, 

■  that  city,  having  resolved  to  prevent 
jople  passing  through  his  lands  of  West- 
lorn,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  erected 
wall  of  massy  stones  batted  with  iron, 
the  end  of  which  a  chevaux-de  frise 
as  run  into  the  river.  To  defeat  that 
ntleman’s  object,  an  immense  crowd 
scmbled,  and  with  pickaxes  and  gun- 
wder  succeeded  in  levelling  the  w'hole, 
idst  discharges  of  guns  and  pistols, 
he  Sheritr  and  a  detachment  of  the  En- 
skillen  Dragoons  promptly  attended,  a- 
linst  whom  several  shots  were  fired, 
hich  the  soldiers  say  contained  ball,  but 
hich  is  denied  by  the  people,  who  assert 
at  the  fire-arms  were  never  loaded  wdth 
11,  but  merely  used  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
enU  A  very  great  proportion  of  the 
d  finding  themselves  closed  in  on  all 
nds  by  the  judicious  disposition  of  the 
ilitary,  took  to  the  river,  and  fortunately 
one  of  them  w'ere  drow'ned.  The  Dra- 
ns,  although  convinced  that  they  had 
en  fired  upon,  acted  with  the  greatest 
rbearance,  and  only  one  man  was  in 
ny  way  injured  by  them.  Forty-three 
isoners  were  brought  into  town,  charged 
ith  being  concerned  in  this  affair,  but 
'ter  judicial  examination  on  Monday, 
ey  were  all  dismissed  except  one. 

26.  Parricide  and  Suicide  ! — The  west 
d  of  London  has  been  agitated  by  a 
eadful  occurrence.  On  Monday  the 
instant,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wynn, 
addox-street,  Bond-street,  Col.  Thomas 
rant  Griffiths  and  his  family  occupied 
His  son,  Mr  Abel  Griffiths, 
frequently  spoken  to  by  his  father 
peering  his  expensive  mode  of  living, 
d  domestic  feuds  arose.  Soon  after 
t'lve  o’clock  on  Monday,  the  sen  came 
and  went  to  his  father  in  the  drawing- 
in ;  a  violent  altercation  between  them 
as  heard,  and,  after  a  slight  pause,  the 
mates  of  the  house  heard  the  report  of 
e-arms  !  The  servants  rushed  up  stairs, 
d,  on  bursting  into  the  room,  were  hor- 
r-struck  at  seeing  both  father  and  son 
etched  weltering  in  their  blood !  On 
wing  the  Colonel,  he  breathed  his  last ; 
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the  son  had  expired  on  their  entrance* 
There  were  two  small  pistols  in  the  room, 
one  on  the  table,  and  the  other  on  the 
floor.  Col.  Griffiths  was  about  to  leave 
his  lodgings,  to  {)ay  a  visit,  at  the  time  he 
was  destroyed  by  his  son :  he  had  his 
umbrella  in  his  hand,  and  his  gloves 
(white  kid)  on^  when  he  fell.  The  fingers 
of  his  right-hand  glove  were  not  soiled, 
which  would  have  been  the  case  had  he 
fired  a  pistol ;  and  the  handles  of  the  pis¬ 
tols  both  lay  towards  the  son,  shewing 
that  the  son  must  have  fired  both.  The 
son’s  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  was 
crooked,  and  scorched  with  powder.  In 
the  evening,  an  inquest  was  held.  The 
room  w'as  an  entire  stream  of  blood,  and 
a  universal  thrill  of  horror  ran  through 
the  Jury,  on  beholding  this  horrid  spec¬ 
tacle  of  father  and  son  deprived  of  exist¬ 
ence.  From  the  evidence  adduced,  it 
appeared  the  latter  had  for  some  time  led 
a  life  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  and 
had  recently  been  threatened  with  arrest. 
On  the  father  refusing  to  relieve  him  from 
his  embarrassments,  a  violent  quarrel 
arose,  when,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  the 
son  shot  his  father,  and  afterwards  him¬ 
self.  The  inquest  was  adjourned  till  next 
day,  w'hen  evidence  w’as  brought  forward 
to  show  that  the  son  was  in  a  state  of 
madness  ;  but  a  verdict  w’as  given — 

“  That  T,  II,  Griffiths  was  wilfully  mur- 
dered  by  his  son,  Abel  Griffiths^  at  a  time 
when  he  ( the  said  Abel )  was  in  a  sound 
state  of  mind,  in  which  he  afterwards  shot 
The  body  w'as  ordered  to  be 
interr^  in  a  cross-road. 

Scotch  Attainders,— understand 
that  a  petition  has  been  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  for  the  restoration  of 
the  titles  of  those  Peers  of  Scotland  w'ho 
w'ere  attainted  in  the  years  1715  and 
1745;  and  that  his  Majesty,  graciously 
considering  that  the  families  of  those  Peers 
have  sufficiently  suffered  under  the  penal¬ 
ties  inflicted  on  them,  arising  out  of  the 
attachment  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  to 
the  cause  of  an  unfortunate  family,  has 
been  pleased  to  signify  his  will  that  the 
titles  should  be  restored.  The  petition 
has  been  referred  to  his  Majesty’s  Minis¬ 
ters,  to  be  acted  upon  accordingly. — Lon¬ 
don  paper. 

High  Court  of  Justiciary.— 
June  2. — James  Alexander,  previously 
convicted  of  an  assault  upon  a  female, 
was  sentenced  to  tw'elve  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  and  William  Calderwood,  pre¬ 
viously  convicted  of  deforcing  revenue 
officers,  was  sentenced  to  six  months’  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  to  give  surety  in  £.40 
for  his  good  conduct  for  five  years. 

Violating  res.— Thomas  Ste¬ 

venson,  alias  Thomas  Hodge,  accused  of 
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wickedly  and  feloniously  stealing  dead  verness.  The  female  prisoner,  overcome 
bodies,  and,  in  particular,  tl»e  dead  body  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day’s  proceedinijs. 
of  Janet  Moir,  from  the  church-yard  of  fainted  during  the  charge  of  the  Lord 
Lai  belt,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  the  13th  or  Justice  Clerk,  and  did  not  recover  her 
1  it h  of  March  last ;  and  of  having  been  senses  before  the  rising  of  the  Court, 
previously  convicted,  under  the  name  of  u  hen  she  had  to  be  carried  from  the  bar. 
Hodge,  of  violating  the  sepulchres  of  the  David  Morrison  and  Alexander  Ward, 
dead,  pleaded  Not  ('.uilty.  •  The  evidence  law,  who  last  Monday  pleaded  Guilty  to 
was  such  as  to  bring  home  the  offence  the  charge  of  rioting  and  assault,  com. 
charged  to  the  prisoner ;  and  the  Jury,  mitted  in  the  street  of  Linlithgow,  were 
rina  voce,  found  the  pannel  Guilty — The  brought  to  the  bar.  The  Lord  Justice 
Court  then  sentenced  him  to  seven  years  Clerk,  after  having  stated  that  the  Court 
trans|)ortation  beyond  seas.  had  considered  all  the  favourable  dreum. 

June  9 _ Rioting  and  obstructing  a  stances  of  their  case,  in  particular  their 

Church  Presentation. — Hugh  M‘Donald,  former  good  character,  and  the  recom. 
Alexander  Kennedy,  John  M‘Kenzie,  mendation  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  sen- 
Hugh  Mackintosh,  and  Margaret  Ken-  tenced  them  to  eight  months’  imprison, 
nedy,  w  ere  charged  with  mobbing,  cr  riot-  ment  in  Bridewell,  to  be  kept  at  hard  la. 
ously  and  tumultuously  assembling,  w  ith  bour  at  the  tread-mill,  and  to  find  security 
the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  execution  in  £.30  to  keep  the  peace  for  five  years, 
of  a  lawful  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  June  J6.— ^ohn  Smart  and  Arthur 
judicatory ;  as  also  with  assaulting  and  Mackechnie  w  ere  found  guility  of  break, 
invading  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  ing  open  the  draw’ers  of  John  Clark,  pub- 
lately  minister  of  the  parish  of  Dores ;  lican,  Leith  Walk,  and  with  stealing 
John  M‘Andrew’,  solicitor  in  Inverness ;  therefrom  a  variety  of  articles,  wearing 
and  especially  Captain  George  M‘Pherson,  apparel,  &c.  on  the  20th  of  March  last; 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace.  Smart  with  the  aggravation  of  being  ha* 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  official  bit  and  repute  a  common  thief.  He  was 
duty ;  and  also  with  violently  and  forcibly  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  Bridewell 
opposing  and  resisting  the  execution  of  for  eighteen  months,  subject  to  the  strict 
the  lawful  sentence  of  the  Presbytery  of  discipline  of  the  place. 

Naime,  by  w'hich  the  Rev.  Alexander  «/i/nc  30.>-.This  day  Alexander  Martin, 
Campbell  w'as  accepted  and  sustained  as  from  Aberdeenshire,  was  tried  for  the 
the  presentee  of  Lord  Cawdor,  and  ap-  crime  of  rape,  or  assault  with  intent  to 
pointed  to  preach  in  the  parish  church  of  commit  rape,  on  the  person  of  Christian 
Croy  on  the  last  Sunday  of  February,  Moir,  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman.  Mar. 
1823,  jireliminary  to  the  moderation  of  tin  had  been  indicted  for  trial  at  the  Cir- 
his  call,  which  the  Presbytery  appointed  cuit,  but,  from  the  very  peculiar  nature 
to  take  place  on  Thursday  the  13th  of  of  the  case,  the  trial  was  removed  to 
March  thereafter.  The  prisoners  plead-  Edinburgh.  The  pannd  having  pleaded 
«d  Not  Guilty,  except  Margaret  Kennedy,  Not  Guilty,  the  Court  allowed  the  Pro* 
who  acknow  ledged  that  she  was  art  and  secutor  a  proof  of  the  mental  capacity  of 
part  guilty  of  mobbing,  but  not  guilty  the  dumb  woman,  before  adducing  her  as 
of  the  assaulL  After  evidence  had  been  a  witness.  Mr  Taylor,  teacher  at  the  Deaf 
examined,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict,  and  Dumb  Institution,  Aberdeen,  com* 
finding  the  indictment  Not  Proven  as  to  municated  an  interesting  account  of  the 
McDonald,  and  the  other  four  prisoners  manner  of  teaching  words,  and  communi* 
Guilty  of  the  first  and  third  charges,  eating  abstract  ideas  to  ^af  and  dumb 
They  unanimously  recommended  Hugh  persons.  Christian  Moir  had  been  under 
McIntosh  to  the  leniency  of  the  Court—  his  instructions  for  a  short  time;  she  could 
Hugh  McDonald  was  dismissed  simpli^  distinctly  convey  to  him  her  belief  of  the 
citer  from  the  bar.  The  Lord  Justice  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  • 
Clerk,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  admo-  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
nished  the  prisoners  as  to  their  future  He  was  of  opinion  that  she  was  capable 
conduct,  and  stated,  that  though  it  had  of  comprehending  the  distinction  between 
e\er  b^  ^e  object  of  this  Court  to  truth  and  falsehood,  and  the  nature  and 
temper  justice  with  mercy,  the  prisoners,  obligations  of  an  oath.  Other  persois 
in  the  present  instance,  owed  the  leniency  w’ho  resided  in  her  neighbourhood  corrt^ 
of  the  punishment  about  to  be  aw*arded  borated  Mr  Taylor’s  testimony. 
for  an  offence  of  so  aggravated  a  nature.  Court,  in  consequence,  allowed  her  to  h< 
•olely  to  the  timely  and  humane  interfer-  examined  as  a  witness.  Mr  Taylor  ad* 
their  respectable  pastor.  The  ministered  an  oath  to  her,  and  stated, 
Court  sentenced  Hugh  Mackintosh  to  be  she  fully  comprehended  its  nature  and  H"* 
confined  one  month,  and  the  other  three  port  She  communicated,  through 
prisoners  two  months  in  the  jail  of  In-  Taylor,  various  particulars  in  referewt*® 
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Ibi  pn^nt  case,  and  stated  that  she  had 
grossly  assaulted  by  a  man  near  the 
Sbd  of  Woodland.  She  described  him 
H^essed  in  a  sailor's  jacket ;  and  on  be* 

H  asked  the  colour  of  his  clothes,  she 
Bnted  to  one  of  the  othcers  of  Court, 

Ko  wore  a  blue  coat.  She  could  not, 
liiirevcr,  identify  the  pannel  as  the  i)er- 
•BB  who  assaulted  her,  nor  would  she  ha- 
an  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
Bosecutor  having  declined  to  call  fiu-ther 
Hdencc,  the  Jury  immediately  returned 
g^erdict  of  Not  Guilty^  and  the  pannel 
ws  dismissed  from  the  bar. 


Directors, 

ROBERT  DUNDAS,  OK  ARNISTON,  ESQ. 

PKESES. 

James  Skene  of  Rubudaw,  F^. 

William  Wood,  Em.  Surgeon. 

Thomas  Kinnear,  B^ker,  Treasurer. 

Sir  John  Hay,  of  Smithfield  and  Hayston,  Bart 
John  Russell,  Clerk  to  the  Signet,  Secretary, 
('olin  Mackenxie,  of  Portmorc,  FIsq. 

Henry  Cockbum,  Esq.  Advocate. 

Alexander  Wood,  E^o.  Advoivitc. 

Sir  Robert  Dund^  of  Beechwood,  Baronet 
Leonard  Homer,  Esq.  Merchant. 

Alexander  Irving,  Esq.  Professor  of  Civil  Law. 
Richard  Mackenzie,  Esq.  Clerk  to  the  Signet 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Abbotsford,  Bart 
Rqrcr  Aytoun,  Estj.  Clerk  to  the  Signet 
William  Burn,  Esq.  Architect. 

There  were  also  deposited  three  bottles, 
containing  a  list  of  the  Contributors,  the 
minutes  and  report  of  the  Town  Council, 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  other 
proceedings  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Academy ;  also  various  plans  and 
maps  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  w’ith  re¬ 
turns  of  the  population  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  ;  the  whole  affording  a  complete 
view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  dty, 
both  in  extent  and  population. 

We  congratulate  the  public  on  the 
actual  commencement  of  this  Institution, 
from  w'hich  the  country  at  large,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  this  metropolis,  will  derive  so 
much  benefit ;  and,  as  we  understand  the 
building  is  to  be  begun  immediately,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Directors  will  be 
able  to  perform  their  pledge  to  the  public, 
of  haviug  it  completed  and  ready  Ibr  the 
reception  of  scholars  on  the  1st  Oct.  1824. 

5. — Pedestrianism — Powell’s  match  to 
York  and  back,  394  miles  in  five  day* 
and  thirteen  hours,  has  been  outrivalled 
by  Mark  Hawkins,  the  I.ancashire  man, 
who  completed  his  task  of  400  miles  in 
five  days  and  twelve  hours,  at  half  })ast 
eleven  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning  the 
26th  ult.  His  progress  up  to  Sunday 
night,  the  second  day,  has  been  stated  at 
162  miles.  He  went  thifteen  miles  to 
breakfast  on  Monday  morning,  and  at 
two  o’clock  had  reached  the  200  mile 
stone  in  sixty>two  hours,  in  good  health, 
and  returned  back  to  Chirk  to  refresh, 
and  arrived  165  miles  from  London  to 
sleep.  On  the  fourth  day  he  felt  much 
inconvenience  from  blisters  on  the  feet, 
which  was  relieved  by  introducing  wor¬ 
sted  through  the  blisters.  He  did  65 
miles  only  this  day,  leaving  himself  the 
remaining  distance  at  tolerably  easy  work. 
On  the  fifth  day  he  arrived  three  miles 
from  Oxford  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  He  had  34  miles  to  perform,  •  and 
appeared  somewhat  distressed  ;  his  stop¬ 
pages  were  short,  and  he  travelled  but 
four  miles  and  less  each  hour.  He  passed 
Gerrard’s  Cross  at  six  o’clock,  and  did  the 
match  in  half  an  hour  within  time,  and  it 
is  the  greatest  pedestrian  match  on  record. 


It  is  but 

(ice  to  Mr  Taylor  to  state,  that  the 
rt,  and  the  Counsel  on  both  sides,  were 
satisfied  of  the  accuracy  and  fidelity 
I  which  he  interpreted  the  witness’s 
ning,  and  complimented  him  on  the 
ty  and  intelligence  displayed  in  con- 
ting  her  examination. 

JULY. 

.~,-Edinburgh  Academy,— ^Yesterday, 
lll^nday  30th  June,  the  foundation  stone 
Q|the  Edinburgh  Academy  was  laid  by 

(Directors,  in  the  park  feued  by  them 
1  the  Governors  of  George  Heriot’s 
pital.  In  a  cavity  in  the  stone  there 
dej^sitcHi  a  plate  of  copper,  on  which 
engraved  the  following  inscription 

One  one  side, 

UT  NUMEUO  PARENTUM 

r  URUE  EDINBURGO  IN  DIES  CUE* 
SCENTI  ET 

TLIOREM  UUAM  UUl  SUPPETEBAT 
||  LOCUM 

g  UBI  jETAS  PUERILIS 

1  UUMANITATEM  INFOllMARI  POSSET 
^  JAMDIU  EFFLAOITANTl 

5  '  CONSULEBETUR 

||  HANCASDEM 

^  i  DOCILI  JUVENTif:  SACRATAM 
^1  QUIOAM  CIVIS 

P.  PECUNIA  COLLATA 

EXTRITENDAM  CURAVERUNT 

I;.  i  ET 

PRIMUM  LAPIDEM  POSUERUNT 
t  i  PHID.  KAL.  JUL. 

Si  MDCCCXXIII. 


On  the  other  side  were  the 
AMES  OF  THE  FIRST  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE 

EDINBURGH  ACADEMY, 

BY  WHOM 

IE  FOUNDATION  STONE 

OP  THIS  BUILDING  WAS  LAID 
ON 

NDAY  THE  30th  DAY  OF  JUNE, 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD 

1823, 

R  IN  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE 
reion  or  HIS  MAJESTY, 

INO  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 


Captaui  Swan  has  failed  in  his  match  of  £.100  per  annum,  allowed  by  the  ho* 
to  walk  600  miles  in  ten  days,  in  Oxford-  nourable  defender,  was  inadequate  for  the 
shire.  He  fell  lame  on  the’  9th  day,  and  support  of  his  son  in  that  rank  to  which 
on  the  10th  w’as  obliged  to  give  up,  when  his  birth  and  prospects  entitled  him; 
he  had  finished  571  miles.  and  the  Court  ordained  the  honourable 

Wright,  the  old  veteran,  completed  defender  to  give  in  a  condescendence  of 
his  most  Herculean  and  unequalled  task  the  amount  of  his  income,  that  a  suit- 
of  walking  2000  miles  in  forty  succes-  able  aliment  may  be  awarded  to  the  pur- 
sive  days,  on  Wednesday  night  the  2d  suer.  Last  week,  the  honourable  dc. 
insunt,  at  a  quarter  |>ast  eleven  o’clock,  fender  gave  in  his  condescendence,  in 
Ijcing  four  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  terms  of  their  Lordships’  order  ;  and  on 
within  time,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  Wednesday  the  9th  instant,  the  Jud^ 
witnessed  his  steady  and  resolute  perse-  finally  decided  this  cause,  by  aw'arding 
verance  during  the  whole  of  the  above  to  the  pursuer  an  aliment  of  £.800  per 
roost  arduous  undertaking,  having  walk-  annum. 

ed  56  miles  each  day  for  the  first  twenty  High  Court  of  Justiciary. — Cul- 
days,  from  the  Crown  and  Barley  Mow',  pabk  /iowici<ic.— Robert  Sumers,  late  scr- 
Cray’s  Inn  Lane,  London,  by  a  circui-  vant  with  Mr  James  Sutherland,  coal- 
lous  road  to  Cambridge,  and  back,  al-  merchant,  Leith,  W'as  this  day  brought  to 
lemately  leaving  forty-four  miles  each  the  bar,  accused  of  culpable  homicide,  in 
day  for  the  next  twenty,  w’hich  he  walk-  having  driven  a  loaded  cart,  on  which  he 
cd  on  the  St  Alban’s  road,  and  return-  was  riding,  against  WUliam  Sime,  late 
ing  to  the  above  inn  every  evening.  He  collector  of  the  customs  at  the  Watergate, 
appeared  very  much  worn  out,  but  his  Canongate,  w’hereby  he  was  killed  on  the 
spirits  never  failed  him.  spot.  To  the  usual  question,  by  the  Lord 

12. — Right  to  carry  the  Scottish  Croxen.  Justice  Clerk,  “  Are  you,  or  are  you  not 
Tuesday  the  8th  instant,  the  Lords  of  guilty  ?”  the  prisoner  said— “  No,  my 
the  Council  assembled  at  the  Council  Of-  Lord ;  I  do  not  think  I  am  guilty  of  this 
ficc,  Whitehall,  to  deliberate  on  the  ap-  crime.”  The  Jury  having  been  chosen, 
peal  of  l^rd  Douglas  against  the  Duke  the  prisoner  was  again  interrogated  in 
of  Hamilton  being  entitled  to  carry  the  their  presence,  when  he  replied — “  The 
King’s  Crown,  by  virtue  of  the  title  of  cart  w’hich  I  drove  w'as  the  cause  of  this 
the  Earl  of  Angus.  The  meeting  was  man’s  death.”  The  Jury  found  him 
attended  by  the  same  Privy  Councillors  Guilty  in  terms  of  his  ow’n  confession, 
as  at  the  former  meetings.  Their  Lord-  Mr  Hope  Cullen  addressed  the  Court 
shipii,  after  a  considerable  deliberation,  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  stating  that 
concluded  w'ith  determining  to  make  the  prisoner  w’as  a  person  who  bore  a 
their  re|x)rt  to  the  King  in  Council,  as  is  good  character,  and  w’as  of  particularly 
customary  on  all  such  appeals,  as  a  Com-  quiet  and  gentle  habits.  He  read  a  letter 
mittee  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  can-  from  the.  Rev.  Mr  Brown,  minister  of 
not  make  any  determination  w  ithout  the  Channelkirk,  addressed  to  the  agent  for 
presence  of  the  King  to  constitute  a  the  prisoner,  giving  him  a  very  high  cha- 
Council.— \N  e  understand,  however,  that  racter.  Lord  Gillies,  in  moving  the  judg- 
their  lx)rdships  have  agreed  to  report  ment  of  the  Court,  said,  that  the  practice 
that  l..ord  Douglas,  of  Douglas,  the  of  carters  riding  on  their  carts,  and  dri- 
claimant  of  the  honours  and  privil^^cs,  ving  negligently  through  such  a  populous 
has  not  made  out  his  claim.— Lo»doti  city  as  Edinburgh,  where  there  were  so 
Paper,  many  children  always  on  the  streets,  was 

Court  or  Sessiok.— Some  time  a  very  serious  crime.  He  w’as  sorry  to 
since,  an  actiim  was  brought  in  this  ob8er\  e,  that  the  punishments  inflict®^ 
Court  by  Fox  Maule,  Esq.  against  his  the  Magistrates  in  the  Police  Court  were 
father,  the  Hon.  W.  ISlaule,  of  Panmurc,  inadequate  to  repress  the  offence  t  these 
for  an  addition  to  the  annual  income  al-  punishments  he  was  disposed  to  consid^i 
lowed  him  by  his  said  father,  which  was  as  nothing  but  a  mere  farce.  He  observed, 
only  £.100  per  annum.  Upon  advising  in  some  of  the  papers,  a  report  of  a  con' 
the  pleadings  in  this  case,  the  I^ords  or-  viction  of  a  carter  for  crushing  a  chil<i 
dered  the  case  for  ^  the  {nirsuer  and  de-  through  negligence,  whereby  its  life  wa; 
fender  to  be  suted  in  memorials  for  each  endangered,  and  for  which  offence  h< 
p^y ,  and  to  be  boxed  in  April  last,  was  only  fined  in  the  paltry  sum  of  10s 
^  accordingly;  and  on  The  Lord  Justice.  Clerk  concurred  witli 
Wednesday  the  cause  came  in  the  ordi-  Gillies  in  thinking  that  the  punish 

n^  cwrM  of  the  rolls  to  he  advised,  ments  awarded  by  the  Police  Magistrate 
when  the  Judges  severally  deUvered  their  were  not  likely  tp  remedy  the  evil.  Tbi 
J»Pjnion8,  and  (flounced  an  unanimous  was  an  offence  which  could  be  visitet 
jodgroent,  finding  that  the  present  sum  with  the  last  punishment  of  the  law  shor 


“  Henhy  Baonell,  Esq. 

Mayor  of  Cork.” 

It  appears  by  the  Dublin  papers  of 
Saturday,  that  the  12th  of  July  passed 
off  without  any  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  statue  was  not  allowed  to  be  deco¬ 
rated.  It  was  expected  that  the  day 
would  pass  off  with  equal  quiet  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


has  been  presented  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Parish  of  TuUyallan.  in  the  l*resbytery  of  Dum* 
blane. 

—  The  Rev.  William  Lyon  of  Glammis.  waa 
elected  Minister  of  the  Union  Chapel  of  Elase, 
Aberdeen. 

—  Mr  Hugh  M'Kenzie,  Minister  at  Ardconaig. 
Perthshire,  was  unanimously  elected  Minister  of 
the  Gaelic  Chi^l  of  Ease  of  Aberdem. 

II.  MILITARY. 

Major  George  Aubray,  h.  n.  Indepen¬ 
dents,  Lieut.  CoL  in  the  Army 

1  Jan.  1798. 

Cant  Fawcett,  1  Vet  Bn.  MaJ.  in  the 
Army  *  19  Julv  1821. 

3  Dr.  Gds.  Bt  Mai.  Storey,  Maj.  by  purcn.  vice 
Martui,  prom.  12  June. 

Lieut.  Mecnam,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Lieut, 
vice  Willey,  each.  rec.  dift  19  do. 

, - Mercer,  Cant  by  purch.  12  do. 

Comet  Burnaby,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 

.-■■■  —  Chalmers,  from  h.  p.  19  F.  Cor¬ 
net  by  purch.  do. 


Msy  10.  Mr  Joseph  Somerville,  Preacher,  was 
’Jimimously  elected  by  the  patrons  of  the  Chapel 
MinSy”  John’s  raish,  Glasgow,  to  be  their 

.At'  M‘I>ougald  was  ordained  Minister 

"  the  Rei^  Congregation,  Campbelton. 
nf  D*'*  T '  ^1**  Curators  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 

Rev.  Mr  Coch- 
^.^orth  Shields,  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of 

tJir  Francis  Muir  was  ordained  Minis- 

S’orth  Relief  Congregation  of 


M‘Farlane,  of  the  Pre^tery  of 
^  preaented  the  Rev. 
of  Skye. 

1  ne  Re^.  Andrew  Bullock,  Ministerof  Ah-a, 

'OL.  XIII. 


i 


1 9^  .  Register, — A  ppotntmc 

7  l)r.  U.  En*.  Lawrence,  from  h.  p.  W  F.  Pay; 

master  Perry,  return  to  h.  |».  rf  55 
Dr.  19JunelK5i5. 

Lieut  Chalmer,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
K.  Power,  ret  59  May. 

I'omeC  Bowen,  Lieut  by  purdi.  do. 
F.  Dunne,  Coraet  by  purch.  <k>. 

5  Dr.  Surg.  Walker,  from  39  F.  Surg.  vice 

French,  54  F.  do. 

6  E.  J.  Hickman,  Comet,  (Riding-Mast) 

55  do. 

8  Comet  Robinm,  Lieut  by  purdi.  vice 

Young,  ret  6  June. 

S.  Poole,  Comet  by  purch.  da 

9  Lieut  Greenwood.  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Lonl  G.  Lennoa,  prom.  Cape  Corps 

da 

(  umeC  Muigrave,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 
R.  F.  Shawe,  Comet  by  purch.  da 

10  Comet  Wood,  Lieut  by  purdi.  vice 

Earl  of  Wiltshire,  35  F.  15  da 
E.  B.  Beaumont  Comet  by  purch.  da 
13  A.  T.  Cockbum,  Comet  vice  Ellis,  prom. 

55  May. 

Ciuit  Bowen.  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
Macalerter,  ret  5  June. 

Lieut  Tomliniion.  Capt  by  purch.  da 
Comet  Nash,  Lieut  by  purch.  da 
—  —  Ever^,  from  n.  p.  IS  Dr.  C'or> 
net  by  purrh.  vice  St  John,  prom. 
Cape  Corps  4  da 

J.  G.  Ogilvie,  Comet  by  purdi.  vice 
Nash  5  da 

( old-  F.  O.  E.  D.  Wigram,  Ens.  and  Lieut  by 
purch.  vice  Seijeantson,  prom. 

59  May. 

3  F.  Gds.  Ens.  and  Lieut  Montagu,  Lieut  and 
Capt  by  purch.  vice  Bt  Ma)-  Hes- 
keth,  ret.  15  June. 

Ens.  davion,  late  of  .36  F.  Ens.  and 
Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Montagu,  prom. 

19  da 

It  I'.  Lieut  Cruise,  Capt  by  purdu  vice 
Bertridge,  ret  do. 

Ens.  Borthwick,  Lieut.  da 

I'klgar  Bayiy,  Em.  da 

18  Em  Forb^  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Senior,  prom.  55  May. 

C.  S.  Knyvett  Ens.  by  purdi.  da 
55  A.  l>unbar,  Em  by  purch.  vice  Ogle^ 

4  Dr.  (rdfc  15  da 

J.  F.  Mills.  Em  by  purch.  vice  M^jen- 
dic,  H9F.  16  da 

57  Em  Mitchell,  from  .57  F.  Ens.  vice 

Wallace,  h.  p.  55  Dr.  IS  June. 

30  Lieut  Gen.  Mantimraerie,  from  74  F. 

CoL  vice  lien.  Manners  dead  13  da 

31  Bt  Mid*  Nioolls,  Maj.  by  {lurdi.  vice 

Fdaron,  prom.  54  April. 

I^t.  Fairit^m,  Capt  by  purch.  da 

I'jai.  Ward,  Lieut,  by  purtau  da 


to  have  permanent 
Rank  of  Em  from 
1  April  1825. 

- Mayes,  from  h.  p.  10  F.  1  ieut 

vice  Fotnergill,  ret  list  59  May  182.1- 
Ens.  Mair,  Mast  vice  Crombie, 
Em  13  Feb. 

Lieut  Pilkington,  from  h.  p.  3  W.l.R. 
Lieut  vice  Collins,  ret  list  59  May. 


MoUan, 


1823.11  RegUter, 

Hoipitdl  Stuff", 

staff  Aisist.  Surg.  Twining,  Super  Assist  Surg. 
in  IndJa,  vice  Mount  F.  12  June  IHSS. 

Ilosp.  Assist  WaJsh,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  Assist  vice 
Simoens,  canc.  29  do. 

_ Brown,  fromh.  p.  Hosp.  Assist 

Excluinges, 

lit  Lieut  Col  Allan,  fr^  1  W.l.R.  with  Major 
CaiKulose,  h.  n.  56  F. 

Major  Nordilfe,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  between 
inf.  and  Cav.  with  M^jor  Lunard,  h.  p.  18  Dr. 

(  apt  Macnamara,  from  1  W.  L  R.  with  Bt  M^j. 
Broke,  lu  p.  58  F. 

_ Ferguson,  from  9  Dr.  rec.  difil  with  Capt. 

Lord  Loi^hborotmh,  h.  p.  20  F. 

- Jones,  from  52  F.  with  Capt  Douglas,  h.  p. 

_ Place,  from  65  F.  rec.  di£  with  Capt  Cane, 

h.  p.  2  Car.  Bn. 

- Cradodt,  from  81  F.  wiBi  Capt  Montagu, 

h.p.  64  F. 

— —  Earl  of  Belfast  from  Cape  Corps,  (Cav.) 
with  Cml.  Cox,  h.  p.  1  Dr. 

- Earl  os  Yarmouth,  from  Cape  Corps,  with 

Capt  Taylor,  h.  p.  22  Dr. 

Lieut  Clarke,  from  I  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  dilL  with  Lieut 
Lt  Hon.  C.  Westenra,  h.  n.  8  Dr. 

- Smith,  from  4  Dr.  with  Lieut.  Sir  K.  A. 

Jackson,  Bt  14  Dr. 

Ueut  Callaghan,  from  15  Dr.  rec.  difE  with  Lieut. 
Scott  h.  p. 

'  ■■■■  Camie,  from  6  F.  rec.  difE  with  LieutMac- 
bean,  h.  p.  93  F. 

—  -  f'laser,  from  7  F.  with  Lieut.  Stuart  46  F. 

'  Marshall,  frmn  10  F.  rec.  diffi  with  Lieut 
Minendie,  h.  p.  89  F. 

Kent  from  14  F.  with  Lieut  Crawford,  h. 
p.  60F. 

—  ■  Everett  from  27  F.  rec.  difil  with  Laut 
Vandeleur,  h.  p.  85  F. 

— —  Monro,  from  32  F.  rec.  diff.  .with  ^ieut 
Harrison,  h.  p.  65  F. 

— — —  Frendi,  from  63  F.  with  Lieut  Conroy,  h. 
^38F. 

- -  Macdonald,  from  89  F.  with  Lieut  Madeod, 

h.  p.  4  W.  1.  It 

Ensign  Black,  from  68  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Ehisign 
Co{^,  h.  p.  19  F. 

- harden,  from  62  F.  with  Ensign  Calde¬ 
cott  h.  p. 

Assist  Surg.  Hickman,  from  Royal  Horse  Cids.  with 
Assist  8^.  Bett  h.  p.  98  F. 

—  - Tnomson,  from  86  F.  with  Assist 

Surg.  Hendrick,  h.  p.  12  F. 

Resignatiom  and  Retirements^ 

Mnior  Gen.  Lord  Muskerry,  38  F. 

Colonel  l<'rancklin.  Royal  Art 
"  Griffiths,  do. 

Lieut  Col.  Buckner,  do. 

Mi(jor  E.  Power,  7  Dr.  Ckte. 

■ - Macalester,  13  Dr. 

- Hesketh,  3  F.  Gds. 

- Edgeworth,  35  F,  ' 

Capt  Storer,  51  F. 

T: —  Rycnift,  West  Kent  Militia. 

Lieut  Y  oung,  8  Dr. 

Adjutant  Clerk,  West  MiddleKx  Militia. 


Appointments,  Promotions,  c\c.  12 

Appointments  Cancelkd, 

Capt  Bolton,  from  h.  |>.  14  F.  to  Ceylon  Conw. 


Ho^  Assist  Simoens,  from  half  to  full  pay. 

Dismissed. 

Dep.  Asmt  Com.  Ocn.  Blaokadder. 

Fanquier. 

Removed, 

(But  allowed  to  receive  the  Regulated  value  of  his 
Commission,) 

Brevet  Major  Edgeworth,  35  F. 

Discharged, 

(But  allowed  to  receive  the  regulated  value  of  his 
Commission,) 

Brevet  Mi^or  Wilder,  35  F. 

Deaths. 

General  Manners,  CoL  30  F.  9  June  1823. 

Mi(jor  Gen.  Latham,  late  of  7  Dr.  Gds.  Dublin 

9  AprU. 

Colonel  Sir  W.  Smith,  Bt  West  Essex  MiUtia 
Lieut  C(d.  Stopford,  h.  p.  60  F.  Pisa  13  May. 
Capt  Adamson,  ret  list  1  VetBn.  Vauxhall  Rood 

15  May. 

'  ■  Raleigh,  h.^  20  F.  9  FeK 

—  . —  Chapman,  West  Kent  Militia 

Lieut  Gilb^,  2U  F. 

- Colabah,  Bombay  17  Jan. 

- Vickers,  h.  p.  3  F.  9  May. 

- Millar,  h.  p.  5  F.  near  Thurso  27  do. 

- Harding,  h.  p.  24  F.  .  30  Oct  1822. 

—  Brierly,  h.  p.  57  F.  Oldham  28  April  1823. 
- M*Adam,  m  p.  58  F.  MayiKde  26  Feb. 

—  Colin  Campbell,  h.  p.  74  F.  Halifax,  Nova 

Scotia  19  April. 

— -  Wirth,  h.  p.  Bnmswick  Infantry,  Bruns¬ 
wick  15  do. 

— •  '  Agostini,  h.  p.  CorsicaD  Rangers,  Corsica 

do. 

Comet  Clarke,  h.  p.  23  Dr.  17  Aug.  182& 

Ensign  Vandenee,  30  F.  Secunrabad,  Madiras 

18  Dec. 

—  ■■  Watt  Cape  Corps,  Graham’s  Town,  Cime 

of  Good  Hope  18  March  1K3. 

— -  I.  M'Phail,  ret  list  10  Vet  Bn.  London 

19  June. 

—  (THara,  h.  p.  55  F.  cyHarabrook,  County 

of  Antrim  23  Jan. 

Pairmast  Cimt  Bidulph,  25  F.  Southampton 

26  April 

—  Heacock,  77  F.  Edinburgh  30  luy. 

Quart  Mast  Scott,  h.  p.  21  Dr.  9  AprU. 

■  Wingide,  it  p.  Lothian  Feoc.  Cav. 

do. 

■  ■■■  '■  ■■■  Browne,  h.  p.  Fraaer^  Fenc.  Inf. 

4  June. 

Chaplain  Nixon,  h.  p.  103  F.  Dublin  22  March. 
Surgeon  Little,  h.  p.  36  F. 

Assist  Surg.  Dr  Burke,  h.  p.  37  F.  Irdand 

March. 

Hont  Assist  Sutherland,  Fort  George,  North 
Britain  4  June. 


I 


Rcfriattr. — Mtieorologicul  Tahk. 

MKTEOUOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

at  Edinburgh,  in  Oie  Observatory,  CaltondiilL 

mmde  twice  ery  tlay,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  oVlodi  aftw- 
^  TTu^Xrown,  in  the  first  column,  la  taken  by  the  llegistcr 


At^h, 

Ther. 


Wind.  Weather. 


Wind.  Weather. 


Proet  mom. 
Cbie.  sumh.  day. 

Cold  mom. 
CWe.  iday  warm. 

!r>uU  foren. 
jC.  aft.  warm. 

Dull  and 
E.  • 

Dull  foren. 
E.  after. 

iDuU  and 
E.  jeold. 

I  iForeivoold, 
IXE.  aftem.  mild. 
I  Foren.  sun. 
CUe.  dull  aftem. 


I  Foren.  suns, 
aftem.  dull. 
iForen.  sh. 
laftem.  fair. 

I  Heavy  shrs. 
Ifun. 

iDull,  with 
jshrs.  rain. 
'Dull,  with 


I  A  58 
.JOI  M.58 
i  .SfM  A.  56 
I  .138M..58 
ifL[rj9  A.  58  j 
MoS  1 
A.  SO  J 
.037  M.57  1 
29.2()1»  A..55j 
j  .161  M-^  1 
I  .501  A  50  J 
I  ..‘liW  M..T0 1 
..3K2  A  30  J 
.31SM.0UI 
.116  A. 56 J 
Ji.52  M.eu  1 
.6S1  A.  58  J 
.7fl9M.,53i 
A»l  A  58  I 
.7.53  M.61  ^ 
.7.50  .A.  60  J 
I  .705M.6r 
.Tti  A  62 
XMli  M.C5' 
.578  A.  00 
.6.50  MiiO 
.tmo  A  59 
.750  MJ>0 
I  .950  A  56 


Juael 


Changeable, 
with  rain. 
C'old,  and 
rain. 


jKain  mom. 
*du!l  day. 
{Dull,  heavy 
jsh.  hail. 
iSuish.  and 

Th.  di  li^t 
foren.  nun. 
Dull,  fair, 
with  thund. 
Warm  and 
dull,  with  sh. 
Changes  We  , 
warm. 


iwann  aftem. 
Dull,  but 

fair. 

Dull,  rain 
morning. 
Dull,  but 
fair. 

IlhiU  morn, 
jsunah.  aft. 
{Mom.  cold, 
^y  suQsh. 


I  .2301  M.5»^ 
!  .131  A.  58 
^28.991)!  M  .58 
1^1.205  .%.  62 
.SK)  M.63 
.568  A.  62 
.728  Mj62 
.695  A  58 


A\erage  of  Rain,  .950  Inches. 


u 


Jieffijster.^MnrkeU, 


CORN  MARKETS. 
Edinburgh^ 


I'Potat! 

:ii.peck: 


British. 


British. 


English. 


Haddington. 


VITieaL 


FddEPoh 


Boiling. 


Liverpool. 


Flour. 


Oatm.  240  lb. 


Iriih. 


England  Wales. 


Pine. 

2d. 

--  : 

918. 

Peck 

!’s?jrx?n 

Wm 

8.  S.  (L 

s.d.  8.d.| 

1.5  196 

15  0196' 

15  19  6 

15019  6 

15  196 

15019  g; 

16  19  6 

160  196 

1 

1  lb.5.  1 

L  _i 

B 

Barley. 

Oats. 

j  s.d.s.d. 

ill 

!25  0  286 

180226 

it _ 

( 


126  Re fr'isier .^Course  of  E^tchanfrCf  S^c,~-^Bankru\ 

Course  of  Exchange  ^  Loudon,  July  15. - Amsterdam, 

1?  :  8.  Rotterdam,  12  :  12.  Antwerp,  12  ;  10.  Hamburgh,  38  : 
Paris,  3  days  sigh^  25  :  9a  Bourdeax,  26  :  10.  ^^kfort^n 
Madrid,  361.  Cadiz,  35^  Gibraltar,  30^.  Leghorn,  464. 

Oporto,  51  f.  Rio  Janeiro,  50.  Dublin,  94  ^  cent.  Cork  94  ^ 

Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  Coin,  £.0..0m0 — Foi 
New  Doubloons,  £.3iil5ii0 — New  Dollars,  £.0ii4ii9. 


£.3. 17-6. 

Standard,  £.0ii4iill. 

Prcrttlums  of  /iwa ranee.— Guernsey  or  Jersey,  25s. 
30s.— Belfast.  25s.  a  30s.— Hambro’,  20s.  a  508.—] 
408.  a  50s.— Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  fl  12  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  ike  Public  Funds,  from  June  18^5  to  July  9th  1823. 

I  June  18. 1  June  25. 1  July  2.  I  July  9. 


Bank  Stock . . 

3  P'  cent,  reduced 

3  P  cent,  consols. 
34  P  cent.  do.  — 

4  P  cent.  do.  — 

Ditto  New  do - 


India  Stock 


Bondi 


Kxchequer  bills,  (£.  1000). 
('onsols  for  account....—.,.. 
Frendi  5  P  cents.— 


Regisfei'.- 


■  Bu  n  krupis — Births — Marriages, 


Salisbury,  A  Windsor,  aikl  D.  SaiUbury,  Notting¬ 
ham,  drapers. 

S(>ore,  IJ.  Tokenhouse-y»rd,  scrivener. 
vxjtt.J.  l*reston,  Lancashire,  draper. 
swUrley,  W.  iun.  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  grocer. 
smu«on.  J.  Birmingham,  plater. 

S|iarke8,W.  and  J.  FVorae  Selwood,  Somersetshire, 
grocers, 

Sutcliffe,  B.  Cheapside,  warehouseman. 

Tate,  J.  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  coal-merchant. 
Taylor,  H.  Leominster,  grocer. 


Taylor,  J.  Lydcard,  St.  Lawrence,  Somenetahire. 
dealer. 

Thatdicr,  S.  J.  W'orth,  Sussex,  innkeeper. 
Thomas,  W .  1*  Brighton,  grocer. 

Trail,  A  Hanover-street,  boot  and  shoe-maker. 
Turner,  J.  Fleet-street,  silk-mercer. 

West,  A.  Ramsey,  Huntingdonshire,  grocer. 

W  hite,  B.  Maiden  Bradley,  Wilts,  fanner. 
Whitehead,  R.  Norwich,  bombasine-manufacturer. 
W  ilkie,  T.  Patemoster-row,  bookseller. 

Witcomb,  L.  Warminster,  scrivener. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,^  announced 
June  1823 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEauESTRATIONS.  Newlands,  James,  &  Luke  Fraser,  jewellers  in 

Chalmers,  William,  jun.  merchant  in  Ellon.  Glasgow ;  by  P^^ner^,  jeweller  them 

iljT^Alcxander,  sheep  and  catUe-dealer  at  IVni^,  Andrew,  bookseller  m  Glasgow ;  byJas. 

Binn,  Perthshire  „  C  har  es,  merchant  there. 

Rowley,  Josiah,  china-ware  merchant  m  Glasgow ; 

DIVIDENDS.  by  John  Paton,  merchant  there. 

Dawson  A  Marshall,  lately  tanners  in  Edinburgh ;  Sandeman,  Wm.  A  Co.  merchants  in  Edinburgh, 
by  W .  Nelson,  No.  9,  W  aterloo  Place  there.  Leith,  and  Perth ;  by  J.  Spence,  accountant 

Melvill,  John,  merchant  and  grocer  in  Grahams-  in  Edinburgh. 

ton,  near  Falkirk;  by  Alexander  Boyd,  writer  Swayne,  Walter,  manufacturers  in  Dysart;  by 
in  Falkirk.  James  Normand  of  Baltul^. 

Murray  A  Bonnard,  booksellers  in  Glasgow;  by  Wright,  Alexander,  fish-curer  in  Banff;  by  John 
Jamuli  Imray,  merchant  there.  Smith,  writer  there. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1825.  May  8.  At  Gibraltar,  the  Lady  of  W’m. 
Filder,  Esq.  Deputy  Commissary-General  there, 
k  son.  ' 

27.  At  Ruchil),  Mrs  Hamilton  Dundas,  a  daugh-  . 
ter. 

—  .\t  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  the  Lady  of  the 
Hon.  James  Stewart,  a  son. 

50.  At  Inverume  House,  the  Lady  of  William 
Stuart,  Esq.  of  inverugie,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Campfield,  Mrs  Scott,  a  daughter. 

—  .\t  the  Royal  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  the  Mar- 
quine&s  de  Reano  Sforza,  a  daughter. 

31.  At  the  Parsonage,  Teston,  the  Lady  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Noel,  a  daughter. 

June  2.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  William  L. 
w  hite,  E.sq.  advocate,  a  son. 

—  The  Laily  of  D.  Madean,  Esq.  of  Brunswick 
Stmre,  l^ndon,  a  daughter. 

At  Woolwich  Common,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
H.  W.  (lordon,  royal  artillery,  a  daughter. 

A  At  New  Laverock  Bank,  Mrs  William  Swin- 
«»n  M^lean,  a  daughter. 

10.  The  Hon.  Lady  Fergusson,  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Melrose,  Mrs  CapL  Stedbum,  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Dunchattan,  Mrs  Horrocks,  a  dau^ter. 
M.  At  Mancliester,  Mrs  David  Saitt,  a  son. 

•  At  Famham,  Dorset,  the  Lady  of  Sir  S. 
Stuart,  Bart,  a  son  and  heir. 

s  dau^Me?*"^^’  Edinburgh, 

I house,  in  .Albemarle  Street, 
“jww,  L^y  F.  Leveson  Gower,  of  twin  sems. 

infants  are  in  a  fair  way 

—  Mn  John  Brougham,  Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

fl.  Northumbaland  Street, 
Mml^rgh,  a  daughter. 

L  Na  134,  George-Street, 

^•*unbuTgh.  a  daughter. 

Ud,  of  A.  Scott  Broom. 

Udj  Jure  Uw- 

Stewart,  a  daughter, 
a  Circus,  Edin- 

Winiam.B.ilie, 


MARRIAGES. 

1822.  Dec.  20.  At  the  Catheilral,  Calcutta,  Capt. 
Wm.  Kennedy,  Assistant  Military  Auditor-Gene¬ 
ral,  to  Charlotte,  second  daughter  ef  Lieut.-Gene- 
ral  Sir  Robert  Blair,  K.C.B. 

1823.  May  la  At  Dublin,  William  Henry  Oram, 
Esq.  of  the  Royal  Scots  Greys,  to  Anne,  daughter 
of  John  Ball,  Ejm).  of  Shannon,  in  the  county  of 
DonegaL 

13.  At  Berwick,  George  A.  Gray,  Esq.  of  Middle 
Ord,  to  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Mor¬ 
rison,  Esq.  banker,  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

14.  At  New  York,  Mr  M.  Drury,  o£  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  Miss  S.  Steele,  of  Edinburgh. 

28.  At  Devonshire  House,  London,  Earl  Gower, 
eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  to  Lady 
Harriet  Howard,  daughter  of  Lord  Moipeth. 

31.  At  Hampstead,  Edward  Bum,  Esq.  third 
son  of  the  late  John  Bum,  Elsq.  of  Coldodi,  Perth¬ 
shire,  to  Amelia  Frederica,  youngest  daughter  of 
George  Todd,  Esq.  of  Bellsize,  Hampstead. 

June  2.  At  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Dr  Barr,  of  Port 
Glasgow,  to  Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr  Matthew 
Ste^,  (ff  the  former  place. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Davidson,  writer, 
Elder-Street,  to  Miss  Christian  Fotheringham. 

—  At  Dmovan,  Mr  A.  Hunter,  mercliant  in 
Glasgow,  to  Margaret,  second  danghter  of  Mr  P. 
Scott,  Denovan,  Stirlingshire. 

3.  At  the  manse  of  Covington,  W'alter  Somer¬ 
ville,  Esq.  surgeon  in  Camwath,  to  Jat^,  only 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Watson,  minister  of 

*^*At  Parson’s  Green,  near  Edinburgh,  John 
Gardiner  Kinnear,  Esq.  banker,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Alexjuider  Smith,  Esq. 

—  At  Halleaths,  Robert  Maclachlan,  Esq.  of 
Madachlan,  to  Helen  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
late  W.  A.  CaiTuthers,  Esq.  of  Doraumt. 

7*  At  Forglen  House,  Joseph  Murray,  Esq. 
younger  of  Ayt«i,  to  Grace,  youMCst  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Abercromby  of  Birkenbog,  Bart. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Brunton,  Esq.  mer¬ 
chant,  Leith,  to  Miss  Jane  Jack,  dai^hter  of  the 
late  Mr  William  Jack,  raerdrant,  Edinburgh. 

10.  At  Nether  Haxlefidd,  parish  of  Rerwick, 
James  Henry,  Esq.  of  Audrcsrleck,  to  Miss  Ann 
Kilpatrick,  of  that  place. 

11.  At  Kelso,  George  Pott,  Esq.  of  Dod,  to  Jane, 
third  daughtafof  Mr  Wm.  Elliot,  architect,  Kelso. 

12.  At  Gayfi^  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr  James 
Peter  Mitchell,  brewer,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Kincaid  Mackenzie,  Esq. 


) 
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JuM  14.  At  London,  JtihiiM'Neile.  Etq.of  Bal- 
IvcMtie,  Irdand,  tu  Ctuirkitte  Lavinia,  youngest 
liauf^htcv  of  Ma)or-U«Dtrral  Sir  Thomai  Dallas, 

K.i’.B. 

17*  At  Bdinburfh,  Joaiah  Niabet,  Eaq.  of  the 
Madras  civil  sendee,  to  Kachei,  secMml  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Marjonbanks,  of  Lees,  in  the  county 
of  Berwick,  Bart.  M.F. 

—  At  Eduibureh.  Mr  Maurice  Lothian,  solici¬ 
tor  at  law,  to  Marcaret.  youngest  daughter  of 
Charles  Rli^,  Eaq.  London  Street. 

!fl.  At  FMinburgh,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Soot  of 
t'orstorphine.  Janies  Browne,  Flsq.  to  Isabella, 
fourth  (laughter  of  Alexander  Stewart,  Eaq.  of 
1  luntfiekl. 

tfS.  At  Gorgie  Maim,  Cant  Thomsoo,  Gilmore 
Pboe,  to  Mias  Marshall  Milne. 

?4.  At  Claiton,  Major  John  Falconer  Briggs, 
younger  of  Strathairly,  to  Mias  Walker,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  ('olond  P.  Walker  of  Clay¬ 
ton,  in  the  aen  ice  of  the  Mon.  East  India  Com- 
jiany. 

?(>.  At  Boggs.  Fjut  I.othian,  William  Somner, 

Fjq.  siiedsbin^,  to  Margaret  Iliurriet,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr  Chaiiea  Howde-n. 


Junef.  At  Paris,  of  pulmonary  oonsurapbon, 
Marshal  Davoust,  Prince  of  EckrouhL 

—  At  EtterK*  Bank,  Matilda,  only  daughter  of 
W’ilbam  tigilvie,  Eaq.  younger  of  Chesters. 

_  At  Peterhead,  Jismes  Imil,  Eaq.  surgeon,  in 
the  2Hth  year  of  his  age. 

—  In  London,  Oeneral  Robert  Manners,  Colonei 
of  the  30th  regiment,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Robert 
Manners,  of  llloxholme,  in  the  oountv’  of  Lincoln, 
and  Member  of  Parliament  in  several  seasiotb  for 
Cambridge. 

3.  .At  Musselburgh,  Louisa,  wife  of  J.  H.  Home, 
Esq.  Longformacus,  and  fourth  daughter  ot 
the  late  Captain  David  Ramsay,  R.  N. 

—  At  .\orthiam,  Suffolk,  Miss  Mary  FouUs, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James  Fuulb, 
of  Canton,  Bart. 

4.  At  Perth,  John  Hay,  ddest  son  of  James 
terson.  Esq.  Carpow. 

— -  At  Edinbumh,  Robert  Hill,  son  of  the  late 
Lieut-Cokmel  Thomas  Hill,  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  service. 

5.  At  St  Ninian’s,  the  Rev.  France  Archibald, 
(weacher  of  goupel,  in  the  8t?d  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  Robert  I'rwip,  merchant, 
at  an  advanced  age. 

6.  At  his  seat  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Judge 
Fletdier,  at  the  age  of  73.  He  was  second  Judge 
of  the  (’ourt  of  Common  Pleas,  Dublin,  and  had 
continued  to  disdiarge  the  arduous  duties  of  hb 
station  up  to  a  few  months  past. 

—  At  Farme,  Miss  Margaret  Farie,  sister  of  Jas. 
Farie,  Eso.  of  Farme ;  and  on  the  8th,  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Farie. 

—  At  Manchester,  Henry  Bannerman,  £»{. 
merchant,  in  the  70th  year  or  his  age. 

7.  At  Cyderhall,  Sutherkmdshire,  Mrs  Margaret 
Rule,  reUct  of  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Stewart, 
Dunrobbin. 

8.  At  .Aberdeen,  Capt.  Robert  Christie,  late  of 
the  88th  regiment. 

At  Ayr,  David  Scott,  Esq.  banker,  aged  7& 

9.  At  Dryden,  the  seat  of  Sir  Ciiarles  Macdonald 
Lockart,  Bart  Mr  James  Borthwick,  aged  81. 

—  Thomas  Patersoo,  Esq.  residing  at  Dalserf 
House,  late  Paymaster  SSd  regiment  of  foot 

—  At  London.  Archd.  AnnMnNDig,  Esq.  aged  58, 
late  of  the  island  of  Grenada. 

10.  At  Ayr,  Capt  Bedford  Stewart,  late  of  the 
Irish  revenue  service. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Cund^  late  cashier  of  the 
Leith  Banking  Company. 

11.  At  Bellevue  Cottage,  Edinburg^  Mr  Robert 

Kidd,  late  baker.  ,  ^ 

—  In  Ywk  Place,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Dr 
GilieqMe. 

—  Xt  Leith,  Mrs  Aim  Clark,  relict  of  Mr  John 
Rogers,  soap  manufacturer,  Fisher-row. 

—  At  Kelso,  Mr  John  Hoops,  merdiaot  aged 

11.  At  Stirling,  Colin  Dawson,  Eaq.  writer. 

12.  At  Cummerton,  parish  of  Fort^,  of  tyvbu: 


DE.\THS. 

1822.  Oct  2H.  .At  t'hunar.  Ensign  Daniel  C-amp- 
beli,  of  the  td  battalioii  of  the  19th  regiment  of 
lutive  infantry. 

Dec.  21.  At  Bombay,  the  Rev.  George  Martin, 
M.A.  (Me  of  the  Chajdains  to  the  Hon.  F^st  India 
Company  at  that  station.  Vicar  of  Great  Ness,  in 
.^hro|Mhirr.  and  brother-in-law  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  .AtholL 

1K23.  Jan.  2.  At  Calcutta,  the  Hon.  Francis 
.*wTn|iilI,  youngest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
.ScmpilL 

March  21.  At  St  Louis  North  America,  of  a  fe¬ 
ver,  Mr  H  m.  Gordon,  fmirth  son  of  the  late  John 
t  iordon,  F>q.  of  Lnrtidougaiu 

.30.  At  t'astrics,  SC  Lucia,  Mr  James  Fleming 
l.oudnn.  son  of  Alnrehead  I  xiudoun,  Rm.  Glasgow. 

Aiwil  3n\  At  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  Mr  Do¬ 
nald  II.  M  H'aiman,  forineriv  of  the  island  of  Islay. 

May  5.  At  Bow,  New  Hamiwhire,  the  vene- 
able  ^{amuel  Welch,  aged  one  hundred  and  twelve 
yearn  and  iievcn  innnttis. 

7.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Nioholl,  minister  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Anwiriate  congregation  in  Airdie,  in  the  32d 
year  of  his  age,  and  fourth  of  his  ministry. 

K.  At  Fort  William,  Mr  Jolui  AVallan,  rector 
of  the  academy  there,  much  and  justly  regretted. 

il.  At  (ribroHar,  John  Macdonald  Buchanan. 
Enq.  younger  of  Dtummakill. 

M.  At  I’m,  Licut.-tA>l.  Jamea  Stopford. 

IH.  At  Sorrento,  in  the  Bay  of  Nimles,  Ronald, 
seeond  sun  of  John  Ciaufurd,  Fjmi.  of  Auchenaroes. 

19.  At  Broughton  Place,  Edinbu^,  Mrs  Eck- 
furd. 

—  At  Uattfkx,  Nora  Scotia,  Lient-Coloiwl  P. 
Watcchnune,  Major  of  the  Klst  regiment 

21.  At  IMttintrail,  county  of  Sutherland,  Mr 
Andrew  .Sutherland,  merchant  there. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Dein  pater,  drajnist 
At  Ivondnn,  Lieut  George  Macrae,  ^  N. 
of  the  late  William  Macrae,  Esq.  of 


fever,  Mr  John  Scott,  surv^or  of  the  northern 
division  erf'  the  St  Andrew's  district  of  roads. 

—  At  Watorford,  Lieut-Oen.  William  Doyle,  ^ 

—  At  his  residence  in  Portsmouth,  aged  it, 
Captain  Sir  James  Lind,  K.C.B.  of  the  royal  navy, 
whose  her^  defence  of  his  Majesty’s  slu^Centa- 
rion,  of  30  guiM^  with  a  convoy 
dcr  his  diar^,  in  VizagiMdam  I 
Indies,  against  Admiral  Lmois* 


aiij  s  snip 
}  ot  Indiomen  un- 
Roads.  in  the  East 

_ _  _ _ _ .....w—  squadron,  gaiutsl 

him  the  thanks  of  the  India  Cmnpany  and  of  the 
Patriotic  Fund. 

13.  At  Theobalds.  Hatfield,  Herts,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury. 

14.  At  Dunbar,  Lieut-Colonel  John  Clark,  royal 

luaiineKs  ^ 

—  At  London,  the  Countess  de  Dunstanyille- 

15.  At  WarristoD  CrcMent,  near  BtUnbu^** 
Agnes,  wife  of  Mr  A.  Plimer,  of  the  Stamp  ' 

—  At  MaxwcRtown,  Miss  lleten  Jdartin,  da^' 

ter  of  the  late  J<^  Martin,  Esq.  of  Upper  Gbo- 
gaber.  ,  . 

16.  At  Dunchattan,  Mary,  the  wife  of  J^” 
Horrocks,  Esq.  of  Tillychcwan,  Dumbartonshm* 

—  At  Ediaborgh,  Mun  Isabella  Grant,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Grant,  minister  of  LngS^* 

—  At  Aiitoywig^  Mrs  Cathrioe  Sharp,  R»ou»*‘ 

of  James  Wylie,  Eaq.  of. Aurleywi^t  . 

—  At  Edinburgh,  ArduL  Emot,  Esq. 


youngest  sun  of  the  late  William  Macrae,  Esq.  of 
llaniiiton  Milk 

27-  At  Arbroath,  Miss  Graham  of  Duntrune. 

—  At  FVeefWd,  Mary  Elisa  Gordon,  wife  of 
Alex.  Leith.  Flaq.  ci  Freeficld. 

29.  At  Afwi,  Mr  Jonathan  NcUson,  late  of 
IVwt  Aiman,  meitiiam  and  Mdp  nwiier. 

At  Gla^m,  Mr  James  JohnMan,  jtm.  wri¬ 
ter,  Duke-StreeC 

—  At  Bath.  Mis«  Agnes  Ragle,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Ik^,  Bsq.  of  Caite  BaM,  near  Gbinow. 

•Mk  At  Walhin.  Warwickshire,  Sir  C.  Mmmuuit, 
Dart. 

31.  At  Kdsn,  Colonel  Stephen  Broomfield,  of 
iiaw^ngtnn  Maim.  M  the  eounty  of  Berwick. 

June  I.  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Isnhel  Black,  relict 
of  the  iMe  Mr  Robert  Pearson,  merchant  hi  Dun- 
fenulieew 

—  At  Cuhoss.  the  Rev.  Walter  M'Alftee.  ArM 
mmMer  of  that  parish,  in  the  (dri  year  of  his  we. 
and  34th  of  his  mMstry . 
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